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PREFACE. 



THK fbllowixig pages have been composed for the 
use of the theological stadent, bnt not without 
the h<^ that they may also be acceptable to that 
large and increasing class among the laity, who de- 
sire to be intelligent as well as faithful members of 
the CSiiuoh. 

When appUed to the great purpose for which it is 
intended, our Liturgy needs little comment; it is 
adapted to the wants and feelings of all; it is simple 
in its frtyle, and not above the comprehension of the 
unlearned and the ignorant. But when studied by 
the light of history, it assumes a widely different as- 
pect. It is found to be rich in memorials of the past. 
It derives a great part of its contents from a remote 
antiqui'ty. It is a witness to ihe faith, the devotional 
habits, and sometimes to the trials and aflBiictions of 
our Christian forefathers. It bears on its surface the 
marks of many conflicts and controversies, which have 
agitated the Church in successive ages. On these ac- 
counts it may well be regarded as a great historical 
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monument: and the revered guide and companion of 
our public devotions thus becomes to us the subject of 
varied and interesting illustration. 

If we would understand the Prayer Book thorough- 
ly, and form a just estimate of its value, we must often 
turn to the Service-Books which it supplanted, and 
from which it was in a great measure compiled. It 
is instructive as well as interesting to observe how, 
in preparing a new manual of public devotion, the 
Beformers availed themselves of the Breviary, the 
Missal, and the Bitual; how the old Offices were 
rather remodelled than altogether superseded, and the 
formularies were in some cases literally translated, in 
others paraphrased, or adapted to the use of the Re- 
formed Church. "We frequently also "find that a col- 
lect is placed in a new light by a reference to its 
Latin original In order to encourage and facilitate 
this reference, most of the original forms have been 
inserted in the present treatise: and where no other 
source is acknowledged, it will be understood that 
they have been taken from the well-known Origines 
LUurgiccB of Mr Palmer. 

Among the recent liturgical works to which I have 
had recourse, may be mentioned Dr Cardwell's Docu- 
TMntary AnncUsy and Conferences on the Book of Com- 
nwn Prayer^ Bishop Mant's and Mr Stephens' editions 
of the Prayer Book, Mr Bailey's RUuale Anglo-Goitholi- 
cwniy Mr Maskell's Mowumenta BUualiay Mr Clay's 
JBooh q/ Common Frwyer tUitstrated, Mr Procter's 
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History of the Book of Common Prayer with a Ra- 
tionale of iia Offices, Archdeacon Freeman's Principles 
of Divine Service, The Annotated Book of Common 
Praytr, by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, The Prayer Booh 
interUwoed, bj the Key. W. M. Campion and the Key. 
W. J. Beamonty and The Sarum Missal in English 
(1868). 

Having been a member of the Eitoal Commission 
of 1870, and of the Committee appointed by the Com- 
mission to revise the Table of Lessonci^ I took upon 
myself when the new Lectionary had been authorised 
by Act of Parliament, to explain it in a short treatise, 
entitled "The New Table of Lessons explained" (1871). 
That treatise was not submitted to my colleagues 
before publication; but having reason to believe that 
it has been generaUy approved by them, I have ap* 
pended the greater part of it to the present work, in 
the hope that it may be of permanent use. 

A short account of the proceedings of the Kitual 
Commission is given in Chapter III. 

W. G. H. 



December, 1874. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Of the Ancient Liturgies^ and the Uturgical hooks in 
use at the time of the Eeformaiion, 

■YTTTHEN Cranmer and his coUeagues undertook 
Y f to £rame a new Tnaniial of public devotion, 
thej wiaelj abstained as much as possible from 
original oompositiony and preferred to make a com- 
pilation from the time-hallowed Offices of the 
unreformed Church. Those Offices stood greatly 
in need of revision; for every form of mediaeval 
superstition and misbelief had left its impress 
upon them. But to cast them altogether aside 
was neither expedient nor desirable; for indepen- 
dently of the claim which long usage had given 
them, they still contained much that was pure and 
excellent, the work of venerable Christian fathers 
and apostolic men. Not the least among the re- 
commendations of the Book of Common Prayer 
is this, that a large portion of its contents is of 
high antiquity, and that it is thus a connecting 
link between the present and the past. Such being 
the origin of our excellent Liturgy, its structure 
cannot be fully elucidated, without a fcoo^^x^ 
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ference to the Service-books which it superseded. 
In order to render that reference more intelligible, 
I propose in the present chapter to give a brief 
account of the ancient Liturgies, and to trace their 
history from the first ages to the time of the £e- 
formatioD. 
First Cen- The scanty records of the primitive Church do 
"^* not enable us to say for certain, that any form 
of public worship was instituted by the Apostles, 
or enjoined by them to their disciples. It is, how- 
ever, expressly stated in the Book of the Acts, 
that the Church was no sooner established than 
it was united and held together by common acts 
ActsU. 43. of devotion. *They continued stedfastly in the 
Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers.' It may also be gathered 
A^xx^. from some passages in the Acts, and in the Epistles 
2. of St Paul, that special meetings of the believers 

were held on the first day of the week, and that 
the Lord's supper was celebrated at the time of the 
icor. sd. common meal. This latter practice led to certain 
abuses in the Corinthian Church, which were cen- 
sured by the Apostle. It is not probable that 
the Apostles left the infant Churches without in- 
structions as to the mode of conducting divine 

1 Cor. xL 2. worship ; and among the 'traditions' (TrapaSoo-cis) 

2 Thesa. iL ^y^jj g^ p^^l gave to his disciples, there may 

have been directions, more or less definite, on this 
head. Liturgies are indeed extant, which bear the 
venerable names of St James, St Mark, St Peter, 
and ,St John ; the first said to have been used lit 
Jerusalem and in Palestine, the second at Alex- 
andria and in Africa^ the third at Home and in 
Italy, the fourth at Ephesus and in Asia Minor : 
but as they cannot be traced back to the first age, 
«nd at no period were universally accredited as 
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the work of the Apostles^ we are not justified iu 
assigning to them, or to any part of them, such 
high antiquity and authority. 

At the commencement of the second century, 
we find reason to belieye that fixed forms of public 
devotion were already in use. Justin Martyr, in 
his First Apology, written about 140 A.D., gives 
a description of the Communion Service, as it was 
celebrated in his time, and in his part of the 
Church, 1.6. in Palestine. After describing the 
baptism of a catechumen, he thus proceeds : 

*We offer up prayers in common for ourselves, 
for the baptized person, and for all men. After 
the prayers we kiss each other. Then there is 
brought to the presiding brother a loaf of bread, 
and a cup of water, and mixed wine : he takes it, 
and offers praise and glory to the Father of all, 
through the name of the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
and returns thanks . to Him at great length for 
having vouchsafed to give us these things. When 
he has made an end both of the prayers and the 
thanksgiving, the people answer Amen, which in 
Hebrew signifies, So be it. Then those whom we 
call deacons give to each person present a portion 
of the bread, wine, and water, over which the 
thanksgiving has been said; and they also cany- 
it away to the absent. This food we call Eucha- 
ristia, which no one may receive, except those 
who believe in the truth of our doctrines, and 
who have also been baptized for the remission 
of sins, and who live according to the command- 
ments of Christ.' Soon afterwards he speaks of 
<the food over which thanks are given in the words 
of His prayer,' thus shewing that the repetition of 
the Lord's Prayer was part of the eucharistic ser- 
vice, and a little farther on he BayE; ^Oh^vvtA^^^ 
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as the day is called, the inhabitants of town and 
country assemble together, and the memoirs of the 
apostles and writings of the prophets are read 
as long as time permits. When the reader has 
finished, the presiding brother makes a discourse, 
exhorting ns to the imitation of these worthies. 
Then we stand up and pray, and when the prayers 
are done, bread and wine are brought, as I have 
just described, and he who presides sends up 
thanksgivings and prayers as well as he is able 
(ocn; Suva/its avTw), and the people answer AmeUy 

The phrase Z(rrj Svvafii^ avrio, 'to the best of 
his ability,' in the latter passage, has by some been 
imderstood as referring not to the delivery, but 
to the composition, of the prayers, and has been 
claimed as an authority for leaving the expression 
of the Church's devotions to the ability and dis- 
cretion of the individual Minister. The phrase is 
too ambiguous to be quoted with any force in this 
l)ehalf; at the same time we must admit, that 
there is no direct proof on the other side. It may 
be that the public devotions of the early Christians 
wei'e aU prescribed and fixed by the authorities 
of the Church, so as to leave the Minister no 
power of varying them, or of introducing his own 
compositions : but we have no conclusive evidence 
that this was the case. 
Fourth In the year 325, St Cyril, Archbishop of Jeru- 

century. gj^i^^j^ delivered a series of catechetical lectures, in 
one of which he described and explained the Com- 
munion Service, as it was celebrated in his own 
times. In many respects it agrees exactly with 
OUT own Office, as will be seen from the following 
summary of his discourse : 

*The Deacon gives water to the Priest to wash* 
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This washing of the hands is a symbol that ye 
ought to be pure from all sinful and unlaw^ 
deeds; as David says, "I will wash my hands in P«. xxvi. 
innocency, O Lord, and so will I go to thine altar." 

'Then the Deacon cries aloud, "Receive ye one 
another; and let us kiss one another.'' The kiss 
is a sign that our souls are mingled together, and 
have banished all remembrance of wrong; accord- 
ing to the commandment of Christ, "If thou bring Matt v. 2 
thy gift to the altar," &c. And St Paul says, 
"Greet ye one another with a holy kiss." SeeiCJor.xvi 
also 1 Pet. V. 14. 

'After this the Priest cries aloud, "Lift up 
your hearts." For indeed we ought at that solemn 
season to have our heart on high with Crod, and 
not below, thinking of earth and earthly things. 
Then ye answer, "We lift them up unto the Lord." 
Then the Priest says, "I^t us give thanks to the 
Lord." Then ye say, "It is meet and right." 

'After this we make mention of heaven and 
earth, &c, ; of angels, archangels, &a, and of the 
seraphim whom Isaiah saw encircling the throne of 
God, and who cried, "Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
of Sabaoth." And we repeat this confession of the 
seraphim, that we may join our hymns with those 
of the heavenly hosts. 

'Then having sanctified ourselves with these 
spiritual hymns, we call upon God to send his 
Holy Spirit upon the gifts of bread and wine lying 
before Him. 

'Then we intreat God for the peace of the 
Church and world, for kings, for soldiers, for the 
sick and afflicted, and all who stand in need of 
help. 

'Then we commemorate those who have fallen 
asleep before us : jSrst, patriarchs, 'pTopliib^A) «:^ae^^R^ 
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and inartyi*s. that at their prayers God may receive 
our petitions; afterwards all holy fathers, bishops, 
and the rest of the departed, believing that our 
supplication will be of advantage to their souls. 
*Then wo say the Lord's Prayer. 

* After this the Priest says, "Holy things to 
holy men." Then ye say, "One only is holy, one 
only is the Lord, Jesus Christ." For he alone is 
holy by nature ; we are holy by participation, and 
discipline, and prayer. 

* After this the chanter, with a holy melody, 
invites you to the communion of the holy mys* 
teries, saying, "O taste and see that the Lord is 
good." 

*Then ye receive, not common bread and wine, 
but the sign or antitype (avrCrmrov) of the body 
and blood of Christ. 

*Then follows a prayer and thanksgiving.' 
Fifth cen- The ancient Greek Liturgies adverted to above 
(at p. 2), those namely of St James, St Mark, &c, 
probably include the Liturgy or Communion Ser- 
vice as it was celebrated in different parts of the 
Eastern Church at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. They contain, however, interpolations of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, which cannot easily be 
distinguished and separated from the older por- 
tions; and as the separation of the earlier from 
the later parts, and the origin and date of the 
former, are still questions for critical investigation, 
it is not within the scope of the present treatise 
t6 ascertain what light these ancient monuments 
throw upon the devotional forms of the primitive 
Church. They do, however, clearly testify to the 
practice of the fifth century; for before the close 
of that period, they had assumed the form. in which 
they are now extant, and in which, from that time 
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to the present, they have been used in one part 
or another of the Eastern Church. To these must 
be added the various ancient Liturgies of the West, 
such as the Boman, the Gallican, the Ambrosian, 
&c, which are also of high antiquity. And as 
all these, both the Eastern and the Western, agree 
together in their essential features, they manifestly 
point back to a common origin. By comparing 
them together, and taking those parts only which 
are common to all, we may approximate to that 
more ancient Serrice from which they are derived. 
Without entering upon this analysis at present, 
we may add, that the result of it^ is to exhibit a 
Liturgy similar in its main features to that which 
is described by St Cyril, and shadowed out by 
Justin Martyr. 

Erom what has now been said, it will be seen Nature of 
that the origin of Liturgies, and their growth and anden? 
development during the first four centuries, can-^^£p. 
not be very clearly traced. There seems, however, 
to have been a gradual progress from a simple and 
short to a full and elaborate form of worsMp. It 
appears that for two or three centuries the Offices 
of the Church were not committed to writiug, but 
preserved by oral tradition: and while that state 
of things continued, we have no direct evidence 
that extemporaneous prayers were entirely ex- 
cluded : but the earliest written Liturgies leave 
no room for such efi^sions, and afford no warrant 
for supposing that they had ever been permitted. 
A general uniformity of worship prevailed in all 
the churches; but individual Bishops sometimes 
introduced alterations and additions, which were 
extensively adopted. The names of several ancient 
fathers, and especially that of St Basil, Bishop of 
Csessrea in Cappadoda in the HQql ce^xiXracc^) «R«k 
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8 LITURGIES OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. [CH. 

celebrated as haying in this way contributed to 
the extension and embellishment of the Church 
Service. 

The two principal Liturgies in the Western 
Church were the Boman and the Gallican, which, 
though substantially the same, were framed inde- 
pendently of each other. The former has been 
traced back to the fifth century, and was at that 
time attributed to St Peter. The Gallican Liturgy, 
like the Gallican Church, appears to have been 
derived from Asia Minor, from which country 
missionaries were sent into Graul at the beginning 
of the second century. It was in Graul that mea- 
sures were first taken to secure an uniformity of 
public worship, the Bishop of each diocese agree- 
ing to conform his Liturgy to the model of the 
metropolitan Church. Thus at the council of Yannes 
in Brittany, held for the province of Tours, in 
the fifth century, a canon was promulgated to the 
effect, Hhat one and the same custom in celebrating 
divine Service, and the same order of psalmody, 
should be kept in all churches; that as they held 
one fiskith and confession of the holy Trinity, so 
they should keep to one rule of divine Offices, lest 
if they varied in their observations, that variation 
shotdd be interpreted as a disagreement in one 
point or another*.* 

The Gkdlican Liturgy was used in Spain, and 
there took the name of the Mosa/rahic, the Chris- 
tians in that country being so called from their 
being mixed with, or dispersed among, the Arabs 
or Moors. In course of time, however, it every- 
where gave place to the Boman ritual ; which was 
introduced into Graul in the time of Charlemagne, 
and into Spain in the eleventh century. 

* Ingham, Ant, xiii. 5, 1. Labbe, Coneil, IV, 1057. 
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Whatever may have been the orisin of the What u 
Church in Britain, "whether it "were planted hj used in 
Joseph of Arimathea, or by St Paul, or, as is fiajr 
more probable, by missionaries from Graul, it appears 
to have been completely established and to have 
had a regular hierarchy before the middle of the 
fourth century. But in the fifth century the 
ancient Celtic population, who had embraced Chris- 
tianity, were dii^ssessed by the Saxon invader, 
and driven to take refuge on the western side of 
the island, in Cornwall, Wales, and Cumberland. 
The new settlers brought with them their pagan 
deities, Woden, Thor, and Friga, and the rest. 
The ground which was thus lost to Christianity 
was subsequently regained by the mission de- 
spatched from Home under the monk Augustin, in 
the year 596 ; and the Saxons meekly received at 
the hands of foreigners that faith which, as the 
religion of the conquered Britons, they had treated 
with scorn. It is probable that the ancient British 
Churches used the Grallican Liturgy; and that 
Augustin, with the permission of Pope* Gregory, 
re-introduced the Gallican Service-books, with mo- 
difications derived by him from the Boman use. 

^ Thus Bede, JSist, i. 37 : 'Interrogatio Augastini. Com 
una sit fides, cur sunt ecclesiamm diversffl consuetndhies, 
et altera consuetndo missaram in sancta Romana eoclesia, 
atqae altera in Galliarnm tenetor? Respondet Gregorius 
papa. Novit fratemitas tna Romanad ecclesiad consue- 
tudinem, In qna se meminit nntritam. Sed mibi placet 
sive in Romana, sive in Galliamm, sen in qnalibet ecdesia 
aliqnid invenisti quod plus omnipotenti Deo possit placere, 
solHcite eligas, et in Anglomm ecclesia, qusB adhuc ad 
fidem nova est, institutione praecipua, quss de multis ec- 
desiis colligere potuisti infundas. Non enim pro locis res, 
sed pro bonis rebus loca amanda sunt.' The origin of the 
ancient English ritual is ably discussed by ^chdeacon 
Freeman, in The Prineiples of Divine Service ^ i. p. i\<^y 
XI. p. 40j;. 
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These appear gradually to have prevailed, even in 
those comers of the land which were still inhabited 
by Celts, and in which the use of the pure Grallicaii 
ritual had been continued. 
Meaning As each Bishop had the power -of Tn^^lHng im- 

Zonx Use. provements in the Liturgy of his Churoh, in pro- 
cess of time different customs arose, several of 
which became so established as to receive the 
names of their respective Churches. Thus by de- 
grees the tLses or customs of York, Sarum (Salis- 
bury), Hereford, Bangor, Lincoln, Aberdeen, &c, 
came to be distinguished from each other. 
Use of The use or custom of Sarum derives its origin 

from Osmund, Bishop of that see in A. D. 1078, and 
Chancellor of England. It is related by Simeon of 
Durham, that about the year 1083, King William 
the Conqueror appointed Thurstan, a Norman, to 
be abbot of Glastonbury. Thurstan, despising the 
ancient Gregorian chanting, which had been used 
in England ever since the sixth century, attempted 
to introduce in its place a modem style of chanting, 
invented by William of Fescamp, a Norman. The 
monks resisted the innovations of their abbot, and 
a scene of violence and bloodshed ensued, in oon« 
sequence of which William sent back Thurstan to 
Normandy. This circumstance may very probably 
have turned the attention of Osmund to the regula- 
tion of the ritual in his diocese. We are informed 
that he built a new cathedral, collected clergy dis- 
tinguished as well for learning as for a knowledge 
of chanting, and composed a book for the regulation 
of ecclesiastical offices, which was entitled the Cus- 
tom book. The substance of this was probably 
incorporated into the missal and other ritual books 
of Sarum, which ere long were adopted by almost 
tho whole of England, Wales, and Ireland, and 
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which continued ^I use until the reign of Edward 
VI. The use of Sarum, however, did not alto- 
gether exclude t&ose of York, Bangor, Hereford, 
and Lincoln. These were still observed in theii 
respective districts : but their influence was small 
when compared with the wide reception of the use 
of Sarum ; and ^either their authors, nor the exact 
Limits within wjdch they prevailed, can now be 
ascertained. 

It appears from what has been said, that at the Service- 
time of the Heformation the Service-books accord- um before 
ing to the use or custom of Sarum were generally Sj^Sj"'' 
[Hrevalent in England. It will be proper now to 
vive an account of those books, and of some others, 
bo which the Beformers had recourse. 

L The Breviary. This was originally drawn The Bre- 
ttp by or under the direction of Pope Gregory VII. ^ 
in the eleventh century ; and was a digest or com- 
pendium of the devotional Offices in use at that 
dme, ^j of wHch had been handed down from 
remdte antiquity. Especially it contained the seven 
hours, or Services for the seven seasons of the day — 
dz. noctums or matins, before daybreak, laitda 
following immediately after noc^z^m^, j^mne, tierce, 
wxi, nones, said respectively at the first, third, 
nxih, and ninth hours of the day, counting from 
nx in the morning, vespers at the eleventh, and 
UMnpline (completorium, the completion of the day's 
services) at bed-time. The Anglo-Saxon names of 
bhe hours were uhJLsang (from uhJbe, morning), 
mimescmgy undersang (undern, the third hour), 
middctysang, noonsang, evenscmg, and nightsang^. 

Besides the hours for every day of the week, 
:ihe Breviary also contaiaed special Services for 

^ Canoxis of iEUMo XIX. ap. Wilkina* Concilia,!, i^i. 
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Sundays and Saints' days, the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, &c 

It is worthy of remark, that invocations of the 
Virgin Mary, and of the Saints, had no place in any 
Breviary prior to the edition published by Bishop 
Haylmo in the year 1278; and a practice, whidi 
had crept in some time previously, was then estar 
blished, of curtailing the passages of Scripture i^ 
pointed to be read, and of iatroducing apocryphal 
legends of the Saints. The custom of observing the 
seven hours of the day had become obsolete before 
the Beformation; and it was usual to ^accumulate' 
or join together the five morning Offices, and like- 
wise the two evening Offices, so as to have only one 
morning and one evening Service : a practice which 
still continues in the Koman Church. The ap- 
pointment, therefore, of only two daily Services in 
our Prayer Book, though a departure from the 
written order of the Breviary, was no innovation in 
practice. 

From the Services of the Juywra in the Breviary, 
our Beformers selected portions, which, with some 
few alterations and additions, make up our daily 
morning and evening Service. 
BroviaiT In the year 1536 Cardinal Quignonius^ at the 

of^Quigno- request of Pope Qement VII., published a new 
and revised edition of the Breviary. His professed 
object was to give longer space in the Church Ser- 
vices to the reading of holy Scripture, and to 
diminish the quantity of apocryphal and legendary 
matter.' In accordance with this view, he omitted 
many legends of Saints, as well as the responds, 
anthems, &c., by which the reading of Scripture 
was interrupted. The title-page bore the motto, 

^ Zaccaria, Bihlioiheea RitualU, p. ii3. 
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rarely put forward in the Roman Church, Scrvr 
tamini Scriptv/ras, qwcmia/m, tUce atmt guce teatinuh 
nium perhihent de me, ' Search the Scriptures,' &c. 
The preface, which is wiitten in elegant latinitj, 
severely censures the abases which had crept into 
the celebration of Divine Service ; and some of his 
observations on this head have been incorporated 
in the preface to the Book of Common Prayer, in 
the section * Concerning the service of the Church.' 
Compare, for instance, with a sentence in that sec- 
tion the following passage, in which he is speaking 
of the old Breviary : ' Accedit tarn perplexus ordo, 
tamque difficilis precandi ratio, ut interdum paulo 
minor opera in requirendo ponatur, quam inveneris 
in legendo.' 

The Breviary of Quignonius was a step in the 
right direction ; and though the innovations which 
it made incuiTed the wrath of the doctors of the 
Sorbonue, it was permitted by the Pope, and gene- 
rally received in France, Flanders, and Germany, for 
forty years. In the edition published by himself at 
Venioe in 1547, he speaks of the first publication of 
the work as a ' deliberatio, ut sic, proposita nostra 
sententia, judicia multorum exquireremus.' 

In conformity with a decree of the Council of BrevUtfy 
Trent, the Breviary was revised afresh, and pub-"'"'"''- 
lished by Pope Pius V. in 1568, together with a 
decree abolishing all the existing breviaries, and 
especially prohibiting that of Quignonius, which on 
account of its reforming spirit, and the respect paid 
in it to the Scriptures, was probably the most 
obnoxious of alL 

The Breviary of Sarum was first printed in 
1499, at Paris. 

XL The MissaL The book containing theTheMii- 
order of the holy Communion waa on.cvei^'^ esk^<^ 
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Sacramentarium ; but the name Miascd in time 
became more usual ^, on account of the most impor- 
tant part of it, the order or ' canon ' of the man 
It contained also the collects, epistles, and gospda^ 
and the introits or anthems sung at the b^inning 
of the Communion Service. But the epistles and 
gospels were sometimes contained in a sepaiate 
book, called the Lectionarium ; and the anthems in 
a book, which, from their being sung on the stflfis 
of the ambon or pulpit, was called the Gradude. 
To the Missal of Sarum we owe the greater number 
of our collects, epistles, and gospels. Our Comma- 
nion Service is a compilation formed from Tarioiis 
ancient Liturgies, with a small portion of original 
matter. 

TheBituai III. The book containing the occasional Offices 
*°°* was formerly called the Ritual, or ManuaL from 
the Sarum Manual were taken, with some altera- 
tions, our present Offices of IMatrimony, Visitation 
of the Sick, and Churching of Women, 

ThePon> IV. The Pontifical contained those Offices 

which could only be administered by the bi£(h<^ 
such as Confumation, Ordination, (fee. 

The Pri- V. As the Servicc-books were all written in 

Latin, a language ' not understanded of the people,' 
it was found necessary, long before the Reformation, 
to publish some parts of the Offices in the vulgar 
tongue. The books containing these translations 
were elementary manuals of faith, duty, and devo- 
tion, for the use of the unlearned, and were called 
primers, from the Latin primarium. Primers are 
frequently left as bequests in ancient wills; and 
the word occurs in Piers Ploughman, the date of 
which is about the middle of the foiirteenth cen- 
tury. 

' Zacearia, p. 40. 
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During the reign of Henry VIIL three primers 
were piinted, in the years 1535, 1539, and 1545, 
respectively. They contained an explanation of the 
Ten Conunandments, the CSreed, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Ave Maria, an English version of the 
kimrSf the Litany, the Pirge, &c. The first, com- 
monly known as MctrsJudTs Primer, was published 
without authority. The second was prepared by 
John Hilsey, or Hildesley, a Dominican friar, after- 
wards Bishop of Bochester; it was published by 
command of Cromwell, and with the consent of 
Oranmer, to whose censure, however, it was not 
submitted until it had been printed. It contains 
!Ui order 'for bidding of the beads,' which is the 
basis of our bidding prayer, enjoined by the fifty- 
fifth canon. In another respect, also, it was fol- 
lowed by our Beformers j for where the epistles and 
^pels differ from those of the missal, they gene- 
rally agree with the lessons for Sundays and holi- 
days in Bishop Hilsey's primer. The edition of 
1545 was called the King^a Primer y and was pro- 
bably prepared under the direction of Cranmer, if 
not by his hand. It has the litany (nearly in the 
present form), which had been published in the 
previous year by the king's authority. These 
bhree books have been recently republished by the 
late Dr Burton \ 

VI. To the preceding list are to be added Her- 
iwo liturgical works, which were used in some of cSS^ta- 
^he reformed Churches of the continent. The first ****"* 
s the Simplex et pia deliberation , drawn up. by 

^ See the andent primer, probably of the fourteenth 
ientiuy, printed by Maskell (Hon, RiU Vol. u.), and the 
[)i88eiiation preceding it. 

* The title deliberatio may have been borrowed from 
}aignpnius. See above, p. 13. 
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Melancthon and Bucer for Hermann^ Arcbbiiiliop 
and Elector of Cologne, in whose name it wm 
published at Bonn, in Latin, in the year 1545. It 
was not so much a new composition as a reTisioB 
of the ancient formularies, and was taken in gmt 
measure from a reformed liturgy, prepared bf 
Luther, and used at Nuremberg. Hermann did 
not succeed in establishing within his eleotoitii 
the reforms which he contemplated, and in 1547 
he resigned hU see: but his book having been 
translated into English, and published at London 
in 1547, was employed by our Beformers in the 
compilation of the Prayer- Book. The Baptismal 
Service is in a great measure taken fix>m it. 
odTin's VII. Calvin's French Liturgy, composed £v 

Litarnr. ^j^^ ^^ q£ j^ Churches at Strasburg and Q^iem, 

and published in 1545, became better known in 
England through a Latin translation, which was 
printed in 1551 by Yalerandus Pollanus, Minister 
of a congregation. of Strasburg refugees at Glaston- 
bury. The influence which it had upon the re- 
vision of the Prayer Book in 1552, may probably 
be traced in the introductory part of Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and in the insertion of the Ten 
Commandments in the Communion Service. 

Calvin approved of set forms of prayer not 
less than the Lutheran Beformers ; but unlike the 
Lutherans, he chose to become an author rather 
than a compiler, and preferred the task of com-l 
posing a new Liturgy to that of reforming an old 
one. The precedent, which he set, of forsaking the 
old paths, has been carried further than he in- 
tended by his disciples, who use no forms at all, 
each praying in his own way, and according to 
his own discretion. Another point of difference 
between the Lutheran and Calvinistic lituigiee is 
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ri worthy of remark^ that in the former the custom 

5: 18 retained of the congregation making responses 

5 to the Minister, in the latter the whole service is 

2 read by the Minister, and the congregation are 

B not allowed to respond. 
B At the Beformation, all the reformed Churches 

■ laid aside the Latin Service-books, and formed for 

■ themselves new Liturgies in the vulgar tongue; 
t and it is remarkable, that the Scottish Kirk is 

at the present day the only national Church with- 

■ out a Liturgy. ' The order of Geneva,' drawn up 
t by John Knox in 1562, was authorised by the 
F general assembly in 1564, but never obtained 

general currency, and soon fell into disuse. The 
want of liturgical forms of prayer is a subject of 
regret with some of the most eminent members 
of that communion*. 

^ See Preface to Cmnming's edition of Enox*s Litwrgy, 
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CHAPTER n. 
The finA Prayer Booh of JSdward VI. 

lAjuno. "IT^ING HENRY Vm., by his saooesafol asaer 
hmut' J\. tion of the Royal supremacy, struck tiie fint 
^™' great blow at the papal power in this country; and 
though in his reign no systematic reformation of 
the Church was effected, he made sereral attempts 
to correct abuses both in matters .of doctrine and 
discipline. In the year 1536 he three times issued 
injunctions to the clergy; twice with consent of 
Convocation, and once on his own sole authority. 
These injunctious, besides defining certain points of 
doctrine, contained explanations (not altogether such 
as we should now adopt) as to the use to be made 
<^ images, the honour to be paid to the saints, the 
prayers to be offered to them, and the use of rites 
and ceremonies. They abrogated many holydays, 
as tending to superstition and idleness; they dis- 
couraged pilgrimages; they directed the clergy to 
teach and explain to their parishioners the Greed, 
the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten ConmiandmentB, in 
English, exhorting all parents and householders to 
teach their children the same. They ordered a 
Bible in Latin and English to be placed in the 
choir of every pansh-chureh, so that it might be 
accessible to all who should desire to read it. 
Proposals Meanwhile, the clergy appear not only to have 
J2J?S™' cooperated with the king, but even themselves to 
SwkST*** have initiated measures for the reformation of the 
ritual. In 1541 the Archbishop moved in Con- 
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vocation 'that the Miaaals and other Liturgic Books 
might be reformed, omitting the names of the 
Pope, <kc.:' and in the same year, by a regular 
act of that body, the Use of Sarum was made 
obligatory oh all the clergy of the proyinoe of 
Canterbury; 'henceforth the whole realm shall have 
but one use.' Accordingly, an amended edition of 
the Breviary appeared the same year, printed at 
London by Whitchnrch, who afterwards printed 
the Prayer Book of 1549. (Almost all preceding 
editions of the Service-books had been printed 
abroad.) It is also remarkable that from the year 
1535 the printing of the ancient Service-books was 
suspended, as if the anthoritiefi of the Church 
were contemplating the issue of them in a revised, 
or at least in a more popular form. 

In 1542, the. King desired Convocation to ap- 
point a Committee of both houses, by whom 'all 
mass-books, antiphoners, portuises (breviaries) in 
the Church of England should be newly examined, 
corrected, reformed.' To this important proposi- 
tion the Bishops replied by appointing two of 
their number. The lower house at first declined 
to make an appointment; and though they seem 
icfterwaids to have consented, it does not appear 
that the deliberations of the Committee led to any 
definite results \ 

In the same year (1542) it was ordered by the Bible 
Bishops in. Convocation 'that every Sunday andSSwdfea, 
holiday throughout the year, the curate of the 
parish, after the Te J)eum and Magnificat, should 
read to the people one chapter of the New Testa* 
ment in English, without exposition; and when 

^ For a fuller account of the proceedingq related in this 
and the preoediiig paragraphs, see Fireeman, .Princi^let oj 
Divine Service, VoL n; Pt. i, pp. 104 — 109, 
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the New Testament was read over, then should 
begin the Old'/ 
TheLit^ In 1544, the English Litany, as revised bj 
inEngUsh. Cranmer, was published and commanded by the 
king to be said in churches. In his letter to 
Cranmer announcing this change, Henry declared 
it to be his wish to encourage the more regular 
attendance of the people at religious processions, 
which had fallen into neglect partly from the want 
of good instruction, and partly because the prayers 
and suffrages, being in Latin, were not understood: 
and he expressed a hope that the 'godly prayer 
and sufirages,' now set forth by him 'in our native 
English tongiie,' yrould 'not be for a month or two 
observed, and after slenderly considered, as other our 
injunctions have to our no little marvel been used.' 
Edward The accession of Edward YI. in 1547 gave a 

^^' new impulse to the Keformation, which from this 

time ceased to depend on the personal views and 
caprices of the monarch, and was zealously pro- 
moted by the Church at large; some of the most 
important measures being now originated not by 
the king, but by the clergy in convocation, whereas 
in the last reign the clergy more than once peti- 
tioned the king against the tenets of the Keformers. 
injunc- III September, 1547, injunctions to the clergy 

EdSSi^ were issued in the king's name, concerning church- 
^^- matters in general, renewing for the most part 

those which had been published by Henry VIII., 
and containing some additional orders. These in- 
junctions are an interesting memorial of the eccle- 
siastical customs and corruptions of the age. Such 
of them as touch upon liturgical matters are here 
^ven in an abridged form*. 

' Collier, Eccl, Hi«t. No\. n. ^. ^. 
* Cardwell, Documentary AnuaU, i. \. 
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'To the intuit that all superstition aiid hypo^ 
crisy crept into divers men's hearts may vanish 
away ; the clergy shall not set forth or extol any 
images, relics, or miracles, for any superstition or 
lucre, nor allure the people by any enticements to 
the pilgrimage of any saint or image; but reprov- 
ing the same, they shall teach that all goodness, 
health, and grace ought to be both asked and 
looked for only of €k)d, as of the very author and 
giver of the same, and no other. 

'Item, that they shall make in their churches 
one sermon every quarter of the year at least, 
wherein they shall purely and sincerely declare the 
word of God; and in the same exhort their hearers 
to the works of faith, mercy, and charity, specially 
commanded in Scripture; and that works devised 
by men's fantasies, besides Scripture, as wandering 
to pilgrimages, offering of money, candles, or tapers, 
relics or images, or kissing and licking the same, 
praying upon beads, or such like superstition, have 
not only no promise of reward in Scripture for 
doing of them, but contrariwise great threats and 
maledictions of CkxL 

'Item, that they shall cause such images as 
have been abused with pilgrimage or offerings of 
anything made thereto to be destroyed; and shall 
suff^ no torches, nor candles, nor tapers, nor 
images of wax to be set before any image or 
picture, but only two lights upon the high altar, 
before the sacrament, which for the signification 
that Christ is the very true light of the world, they 
shall suffer to remain still. 

'Item, that every holiday throughout the year, 
when they have no sermon, they shall immediately 
after the Gospel recite to their parishioners in the 
pulpit the Pater noster, the Credo, Mid. t\i<^ \»cl 
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Commandments in Engluh/to the intent the peofik 
may Icam the same by heart 

'Item, that they shall set up the Bible, and ilie 
paraphrase of Erasmus on the GospelBy in ign gK^j 
in some convenient place in the ckuroh, ior the an 
of the parishioners. 

'Item, that they shall keep in the ehnxch a 
register of christenings, weddings, and burials. 

'Item, that in the time of high Maesy he tint 
saith or singeth the same, shall read or canes to 
be read the Epistle and Gospel of that Mass in 
English, and not in Latin, in the pulpit or in siidi 
convenient place as the people may hear the samB; 
and shall sAap read daily in English one diapter 
of the New Testament at matins, and one of the 
Old Testament at even-song. 

'Item, that to avoid strife and contention, by 
reason of fond courtesy, and challengings of plaom 
in procession, and that they may the more quietly 
hear that which is said or sung to their ediiyin|^ 
no procession shall be used about the churdi or 
churchyard ; but immediately before high maas ths 
Priests and quire shaU kneel in the midst of the 
church; and sing or say plainly the Litany in 
English. And in the time of the Litany, of the 
Mass, of the sermon, and when the Priest xeadeth 
the Scripture to the parishioners, no one shall de- 
part out of the church except for urgent oanse; and 
all ringing and knolling of bells shall be ntteriy 
forborne at that time, except one bell to be rang 
or knolled before the sermon. 

* Item, that they shaU destroy all shiines, cover- 
ing of shrines, tables, candlesticks, trindles or rolls 
of wax, pictures, paintings, and all other monu- 
ments of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry, 
and superstition : and that the churchwardens shall 
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provide a comely and honest pulpit, to be set up 
within the churclu 

'Item, because through lack of preachers in 
many places the people continue in ignorance and 
blindness, all parsons, &c. shall read in the churches 
every Sunday one of the homilies set forth by the 
king's authority. 

'Item, that all persons who understand not the 
Latin tongue, shaU pray upon the primer set forth 
by King Henry YUL And that all graces at 
dinner and supper shall be always said in Ei^glifiht 
And that no grammar shall be taught but. that 
set forth by the late king's authority' (t4«« Lily's 
grammar, composed by Wolsey, Colet, lily, and 
Erasmus). 

Then followed a form of the bidding; prayer 
which included a prayer 'for . aU mi^i that be 
departed out of this world in the faith of Christ, 
that they with us, and we with them, at the day 
of judgment, may rest both body and soul, with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven.' 

In the same year (1547) a resolution was passed csommis- 
by Convocation that the Communion ought to be the Bevi- 
administered in both kinds. This . change was jutu^!^° 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament, and a committee 
of divines, including Cranmer, Archbiahop of Caur 
terbury, and Ridley, Bishop of Bochester, was 
appointed to carry it iato effect. The first result of 
their labours was the publication of a Communion 
Service in 1548, which was issued with the king's 
proclamation, enjoining the use of it. But the 
powers of the commissioners were soon afterwards 
extended, and they were authorised to undertake 
the revision of all the offices of public worship, 
'having respect to the pure religion oi C^t^\> 
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taught in Scripttire, and to the piactioe of the 
piimitLve Church.' In the course of a few months 
they compiled a series of divine Offices, which they 
entitled 'The Book of the Common Fl^ayer, and 
Administration of the sacraments and oth^ lites 
and ceremonies of the Church, after the use of the 
Church of England.' This book, having been ap- 
proved by Convocation, was ratified by Parliament 
in January, 1549, and enjoined to be used for all 
divine Offices from the feast of Whitsunday, follow- 
ing. It was published by Whitchurch on the 7th 
of March in that year. The price was 28. 2d. if 
< unbound,' 3*. 8<^. if *in paste or boards*.* 
ThePny- The book of 1549 differs from our present 
i549^m-^' Prayer Book chiefly in the following particulars. 
BSS^u^ 71^0 Morning and Evening Prayer began with the 
tanowin lx)rd's Prayer and versicles, and ended with the 
third collect The Litany was not to be used on 
Sundays. In the Communion Service, or Mass, as 
it was still entitled, the collect for purity was fol- 
lowed by an introitf or psalm, which varied, like 
the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, every Sunday: the 
Ten Commandments did not form part of that Ser- 
vice. The prayer *for the whole state of Christ's 
Church,' as it was then entitled, continued, as in 
the ancient Liturgies, to form part of the prayer of 
consecration ; and it contained not only, as at pre- 
sent, a commemoration of the faithful departed, but 
a prayer for them. The Priest in consecrating the 
elements used the sign of the cross, and invoked 
the Spirit and Word of Qod for their sanctification. 
In delivering the bread he said only the first part of 
the form now in use; *The body, &c....unto ever- 
lasting life ; ' and similarly, in delivering the cup 

* 01ay*8 Liturgies of Edward VL p. 158. 
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\ i(wliich contaiDed "wine mixed iiriih water), 'The 
;i blood, &c....imto everlasting life.' During the 
g Communion, the clerks sang ' O Lamb of God/ &c 
I The Litany contained a petition for deliverance 
g ^ from the tyranny of the Bishop of Home, and all 
g his detestable enormities.' .In the Occasional 
I Offices many of the old ceremonies were preserved, 
I such as the exorcism, the unction, and the ehrisomO 
I in Baptism, the sign of the cross at Confirmation, 
H the giving of gold and silver as tokens of sponsage 
, in Matrimony. 

, . Although some important modifications were 
subsequently made, it may be safely asserted that 
the general principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer were fixed at its first compilation. The 
present will not, therefore, be an inconvenient 
place for shewing the principal points in which 
our Liturgy differs from that of the unreformed 
Church. 

It has been already mentioned, that the seven The pny- 
daily Offices of the Breviary were reduced by oiu: TOmpared 
Reformers to two, parts of the five morning Ser- ^£1.^^ 
vices being combined for our matins, and vespers {55^ ^ 
and compline for our even-song. This consolidation 
was necessarily accompanied with many curtail* 
ments and omissions. A month, instead of a week, 
was allowed for going through the psalms. The 
l^;ends of the Saints and the lessons taken from 
the others of the Church were discontinued. The 
Athanasian Creed was appointed to be said thir- 
teen times a year, instead of every day ; the Apo- 
stles' Creed being substituted for it at other times. 
The invocations of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints were abolished. Many of the Collects were 
composed anew. The Commimion Service under- 
went considerable alteration, as will be dib\A^<^ \sv 
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the proper place ; the most material changes bebg 
that the ancient practice of admin istering the 
elements in both kinds was reatored, and that As 
elevation of the host, and eTeiTtliing that could 
give conntenance to the dogma of tranaabsfcaiiftii- 
tion, was done away. The vestments of the mini» 
ters were simplified. The use of crocifixea, imagei^ 
incense, holy- water, candles at the altar, ^, im 
discontinued. That part of the fioxnan ntoal, 
therefore, which appealed to the ^"*0ginaiffip 
through the senses, the sesthetio or senBaoas part 
of religion, was greatly reduced. The wonhq^pv 
was led to lift up his heart to Qod without thois 
external accessories, which having been oiiginallf 
introduced as aids to human infirmiiy, were protdi 
by experience to be stumbling-blodai in the way of 
simple and genuine devotion. 

But besides the alterations which were made in 
the Breviary, in order to remove corrupt dootrinei 
or idolatrous practices, it may be observed thai the 
Service of our Church took at the JReformation a 
more penitential, doctrinal, and practical oharaofcer, 
while the eucharistical and jubilant portions wece 
reduced. This is what might be expected to take 
place, at a period when the Church was awakened 
suddenly to the consciousness of all those enon 
and abuses, into whioh it had been betrayed duzing 
ages of ignorance and superstition. The attitude 
of humility and penitence was then the most appio< 
priate. Subsequently, and especially at the reviaion 
in 1662, after the restoration of the Church and 
monarchy, the portion assigned to praise and 
thanksgiving was somewhat increased \ 

^ This Tiew of the Prayer Book is very folly set forth in 
Tracts for the TimeBt Vol. v., from whiok source this and 
the following paragraphs are chiefly taken. 
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A few instances are subjoined, out of many 
rhich offer themselves in proof of the foregoing 
observation. 

1. The litanjy a Service which was formerly 
ised only at seasons of public calamity, being plain- 
rve and supplicatory in its tone> is now used by us 
lot only on the Wednesday and Friday in every 
veek, but even on the Sunday, the day of rejoicing. 
' 2. Many changes have been made in th,e ool* 
ects, by substituting expressions of humility for 
liose of joy, without making any aiterations of a 
contrary tendency. Thus the old form for the fmsit 
Sunday in Advent was *W,e who rejoice according 
io the flesh at the coming of thine only^begotten 
^n.' Instead of which we have 'in the. time of 
ihis mortal life, in which thy Son Jesus Christ 
;ame to visit us in great humility.' The old collect 
!br St John Baptist's day was .^O God, who hast 
nade this day worthy to be had in honour .by us 
>n account of the nativity of the blessed John, 
arrant unto thy people the grace of spiritual joys; 
ind direct the minds of all the faithful unto the 
Bray of eternal salvation*' Whereas to us this 
festival is fitly suggestive of obedience and repent- 
inee; we pray that as he waa 'sent, to pre- 
pare the way of thy Son our Saviour, by preach- 
ing of repentance we may so follow his 

ibctrine and holy life, that we may truly repent 
locording to his preaching, and after hia example 
3(mstantly speak l^e truth, boldly rebuke vice, and 
patiently suffer for the truth!s sake.' The. collect 
In the Latin Breviary for St Bartholomew's day 
b^ins thus: 'Almighty and everlasting God, who 
bast afforded imto us the reverend and holy joy 
^f this day in the festival of thy blessed apostle 
3t Bartholomew.' . This preface has boe^n ^\/^x^ 
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though the latter part of the ooUect is retainei 
Again, the excellent oolleot for charity used on 
Quinquagesima Sunday is new; and either a mon 
doctrinal or a more practical bearing has ben 
given to each of the collects for Ghristmasdif, 
Easter-eyen, Ash-Wednesday, ^ And genflnl^ I 
it may be olwenred, that our ooUects for Samtf | 
days, instead of containing an expression of spn- I 
tual joy on the recurrence of the festiyal (as ii 1 
the case in the Missal), admonish us of some pne- 
tical duty, which the example of each partieulir 
saint is calculated to suggest See especially the 
collects for St James's, St Matthew's, St Luks'% 
St Mark's, St John Baptist's, Innooents' day, sad 
the Conversion of St PauL 

3. In the Communion Service, the reading of 
the ten Commandments, and the response after 
each, are new feature& The itUroii^ or psalm st 
the commencement of the Service, has been omit- 
ted, as well as the Gloria Deo before, and the 
Oroidia Deo after the Gospel (except in so &r as 
the latter exclamations have been retained by cus- 
tom). In like manner the ffoecmna formerly said 
after the trisagixm (Holy, holy, holy, &a), and the 
Hallelujah, used in various parts of the Ghurdi 
Services, have been discontinued. 

4. The occasional Offices generally oommence 
with a prefatory address to the people, setting fortib 
the reason and use of the rite which is about to he 
administered. See especially the opening addresses 
or prefaces in the Offices of Baptism, Confirmation, 
Matrimony, and in the Commination Service. The 
sermon at the commencement of the Ordinatioii 
Service is for the same purpose; and so is the Ex- 
hortation which precedes our penitential devotions at 
the commencement of Morning and Evening Prayer. 
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' 5. In the Baptismal Service the vow of obe- 

' dience is new; *Wilt thou obediently keep God's 

'' holy will and commandments, and walk in the 

' same all the days of thy life?' The white vesture, 

* formerly worn as a badge of innocence, and the 
J oil of gladness, are no longer appointed to be used 
" in this sacrament; while the sign of the cross, the 
^ ' token of suffering and obedience, is retained. 

^ Since the Beformation a larger share has been 

* given to the service of praise, by the introduction, 
*^ perhaps not strictly canoni(»d, of congregational 
^ psalmody. And the general thanksgiving, which 
'T was added in 1662, and which n#w has a place in 
9 our daily Service, has contributed to give a more 

eucharistical tone to our public devotions. 
' A comparison of our Knglish prayers with their 

* Latin originals, some of which have been given 
', in the following pages, will enable us to appreciate 
' the consummate skill and good taste of the trans- 
lators. Indeed, it is one of the felicities of the 
Book of Common Prayer, that it was composed 
in an age remarkable for purity of style and dic- 
tion. Had the work been executed half a century 
sooner, it would have been the monument of a 
period at which the English tongue was not yet 
fully formed and harmonised; had it been delayed 
fifty years later, it would hardly have fEdled to 
exhibit some of those pedantic conceits which pre- 
vailed in the latter part of the .Elizabethan age. 
But having been framed as it was by the graceful 
and simple taste of Archbishop Oranmer, it' is a 
masterpiece of devotional composition, sublime, 
comprehensive, fervid, unaffected, marching along 
with a lofty and varied melody, which has not 
been surpassed, perhaps hardly equalled^ in any 
prose work of our language. 



CHAPTER m. 
JRevifions qf the Pra^fer Booh. 

iaeond fTlHE first Prayer Book of Edward VL appean 
3^^f X to have been received with irreTerence and 
«dwMti disregarded by a great portion of the clergy; with 
the oonniyance of the Bishops. This is shewn by 
an interesting letter, preserved in Fox's Book ^ 
Martyrs^ which was addressed by the Goimcil to 
Bonner, Bishop of London, on the 23rd July, 
1549, admonishing him to redress the ne^ect and 
contempt of the Book of Common Prayer; 'The 
book remaineth in many places of this our realm 
either not known at all, or not used, or at the 
least if it be used, very seldom, and in such light 
and irreverent sort, as the people in manj places 
either have heard nothing: or if they hear, they 
neither imderstand, nor have that spiritual delec- 
tation in the same that to good Christians appe^ 
taineth.' One impediment to the use of the new 
ritual was that the old Office-books remained, imtil 
they were called in and abolished by Act of I^ 
liament in 1550 ^ But while the book was viewed 
with displeasure by those who were attached to 
the ancient Offices, it £dled to satisfy the require- 
ments of the more active and leading spirits of the 
Beformation. The public mind was now in a state 

* Stiype's Cranmer^ ii. oh. 15, p, 191; MejnoriaU, ir. i, 
289 (Ed. Oxf. 1818); Fox's MartyrSf Book ix. p. u, Ed. 
1684. 
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of rapid transition, and ancient usages which were 

time-honoured and inyiolable in one year, were 

obsolete and ready for extinction in the next. The 

continental Heformers, who were bolder and less 

circamspect in general than the English, exercised 

considerable iniiuence in this country; many of 

them were in correspondence with Cranmer and 

other chiefs of the movement; and two of the most 

eminent, Peter Martyr and Bucer, occupied the 

professorial chairs of theology at Oxford and Cam- 

'^ bridged Two subjects in particular were discussed 

" with no little acrimony, the use of the surplice 

9 and other ecclesiastical vestments, and the nature 

^ of the elements in the Lord's Supper. Early in 

. 1552 a new edition of the Prayer Book was com- 

I pleted; and in the spring of that year it was con- 

' firmed by Parliament. It is not known for certain 

I by whom this revision was conducted; but there 

are some grounds for supposing that the revisers 

were the same royal commissioners, ''six prelates 

and six other men of this realm learned in God's 

law," by whom the Ordinal was set forth in 1550*. 

The first change in this revision occurs at the Altera- 
commencement of the Service, in the addition of ^^^jj^*^ 
the introductory part preceding the Lord's Prayer. levision. 
This is with much reason thought to have been 
suggested by the similar opening of Calvin's French 
, Liturgy*, although it is not in substance derived 
from that source. The Service still concluded with 
the third collect. Some changes were made in the 
collects. The feast of St Mary Magdalene was 
omitted. 

* See Gardwell, Two Prayer Books of Edward VL com" 
pared (Preface). 

' See Slant's Annotated Prayer Book, p. xxxi, 

* See above, p. x6. 
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The title of the Communion Servioe, whidiii 
1.549 had been 'The Supper of the Lord vaiik 
Holy Communion, commonlj called the Mass,' mi 
altered to its present form, *Tlie Order fat & 
Administiation of the Lord's Supper, or Holy Oqb- 
munion.' The words of the rubric in the fiflk 
book, 'the priest standing humbly afore the mM 
of the altar,"* were changed to 'the priest standing it 
the north side of the table.' The introits, or psi^ 
sung while the priest went to the conununion4il)k^ 
were discontinued, together with the BUleliqalii 
and versicles. The Ten Commandments were ifr 
tixxluced, probably from Calvin's French litnigf. 
Pmyers for the dead were hdd aside, and a sigio- 
ficaut change was made in the title of the pnijv 
'for the whole state of Christ's Church' (whid 
formerly contained a prayer for the dead), by the 
addition of the words 'militant here in earth;' 
which seem intended to exclude from our contem- 
plation the Saints who rest from their laboun. 
This last prayer, and the prayer of Oblation in tibe 
Post-Communion, were detached from the prayer 
of Consecration, to which formerly they were united, 
and were removed to their present places. The 
iiibric i*equiring that 'a little pure and clean water' 
should be mixed with the wine was expunged; and 
instead of unleavened bread, it was declared to be 
sufficient that 'the bread should be such as is usmd 
to be eaten,' &c. In the prayer of Consecration the 
words 'with thy Holy Spirit bl+esse and sanct+ifie 
these thy gyfts, and creatures of breade and 
'wyne, that they may be unto us the bodye and 
bloude of thy most derely beloved sonne Jesus 
Christe,' were altered to ^e present form, 'and 
grant that we receiving these thy creatures of 
bread and wine, according to thy Son our Saviour 
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JTesus^ Christ's holy institntion, in remembrance of 
lus death and passion, may be partakers of his most 
Uessed body and blood.' Thus the invocation of 
tti6 Holy Ghost was omitted, as well as the sign 
o£ the cross, and the expression 'may be nnto us,' 
itOij which was perhaps thought to savour of tran- 
nbstantiation. The Bread was now to be delivered 
lo the people 'into their hands,' and not, as had 
previously been the custom, into the mouths of 
Aa communicants. The form of words appointed 
bo be used in delivering the bread, 'The body, 
Ied«... eternal life,' was discontinued, and this clause 
iras substituted, 'Take and eat this, &o..,, fedth 
Rrith thanksgiving.' The like change was made 
life the delivery of the cup. And though the rubric 
•eqidring communicants to kneel at reception of 
h» elements was retained, it was thought neces- 
wrj to meet the objections which were made 
to that practice on the score of superstition, and 
o prevent misapprehension, by adding at the end 
if the Communion Service a declaration that 'it 
8 not meant thereby that any adoration is done, 
vr ought to be done, either ujito the Sacramental 
iread or wine there bodily received, or imto any 
»ai and essential presence there being of Christ's 
natural flesh and blood.' 

In the occasional Offices various ceremonies, 
lach as the unction and the use of the chrisome- 
3loth in Baptism, were now abolished: the vest-- 
(nentB of the Ministers were still further simplified; 
said it was directed in the rubric preceding Morning 
Prayer, that the Minister should use neither alb, 
restoient (ue. chasuble), nor cope; a bishop should 
WBBT a rochet^ a priest or deacon a surplice only. 
Some of these changes were made at the instance 
> Jesn in 155a; altered to Jesus in 1571. 
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of Bucer, who set forth his criticisms on the Prayer 
Book in an elaborate paper prepared by him at 
the request of Cranmer in 1550. The surplice and 
the sign of the cross in Baptism were not retained 
without much remonstrance on the part of the 
more extreme section of B«fOrmers, amongst whom 
Hooper made himself conspicuous, when nominated 
to the see of Gloucester, by refusing to wear the 
episcopal vestments. 

In 1553 an Act was passed appointing the fasts 
and festivals, as they now stand in the Calendar; 
and a Primer was published for the private use 
of the laity, adapted to the amended Prayer Book. 

Ma^ ^^ Upon the accession of Queen Mary in 1553, the 

Book of Common Prayer was suppressed, and the 
old Services were restored, together with the rest of 
the Bomish system. Many of the B«formers fled 
to Frankfort, and there esi^blished a congregation, 
of which the celebrated John Knox was elected to 
be Minister. The Prayer Book was there used, but 
with many alterations, adapting it to the views of 
Calvin, to whose judgment it was referred. Those 
changes gave rise to some discreditable differences 
among the exiles, to which we need not further 
advert. 

Accession The death of Mary took place in November, 

of Eliza- --^-, , .i.ji . /. 

beth. 1558 ; and, considering the sanguinary measures of 
her reign, it would not have been surprising if a 
violent reaction and retaliation had ensued, upon 
the accession to the throne of a protestant Sove- 
reign. We view, therefore, with the more com- 
mendation the temperate sentiments which pre- 
vailed at this crisis, not only in the people at home, 
but among the eminent men, about 800 in number. 
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who now returned from their exile on the continent. 
The disposition of Elizabeth was in accordance with 
this moderate tone of public opinion. Partly from 
principle, and partly from personal dislike, she was 
opposed to the party of Calvin ; and having some 
acquaintance with the works of the ancient fathers, 
she was willing to turn her scholarship to account, 
by shaping her policy in ecclesiastical affairs accord- 
ing to the precedents of former times. 

One of the first steps taken by Elizabeth was to Revision 
appoint a committee of eight peraons for the revision I'rayer 
of the Prayer Book. The committee was selected 
in equal numbers from the exiles, and from those 
who had remained in England ^ In the former 
number were Cox, Whitehead, Grindal, and Pil- 
kington; in the latter, Parker, May, Bill, and Sir 
Thomas Smith, Secretary of State, who presided. 
Cox and May are mentioned by Fuller in his 
Ghwrch History as two of the commissioners for 
drawing up the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
Parker and Grindal were subsequently Archbishops 
of Canterbury. Whitehead had been chaplain to 
Anna Boleyn. Sandys, Archbishop of York, was 
afterwards added to the committee; also Guest 
(who became Bishop of Rochester), a very learned 
man, who appears to have taken a leading part in 
the revision. Their recommendations, with some 
amendments, adverse to the views of the Puritans, 
were rapidly passed through Parliament and sanc- 
tioned by the Queen in the spring of 1559 ; and the 
Act of Uniformity was passed, enjoining its use 
from and after St John Baptist's day. 

The changes in this edition of the Prayer Book, ^"^f^ 
as compared with the second of Edward YI., were thUedi- 

1 Strype, AnndU, i. p. 75, Ed. 1824; Cardwell, Con- 
ferences, chap. i. and 11. 
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pS? tl *^* ^®^ ^"* ^^* unimportant ; and so far as they went, 
Book. they shewed a tendency to oppose the views of the 
extreme reformers. Thus whereas King Edward's 
second Book had appointed that a bishop should 
wear no other vestment than the rochet, a priest or 
deacon no other than the surplice, the Queoi's 
Book authorised the Minister to 'use such orna- 
ments in the church as were in use by authority of 
parliament in the second year of Edward VL* By 
this alteration the old controversy about vestmente 
was unfortunately revived and aggravated. 

In the Litany, the petition against the tyranny 
of the Bishop of Brome, <kc., was expunged, and tbo 
prayers for the Queen and the clergy and people 
were inserted, which were afterwards placed at the 
end of Morning and Evening Prayer. 

At the delivery of the elements in the Eucha- 
rist, the two forms of words which had been used 
respectively in the first and second books of Ed« 
ward VI. were combined in the mode in whidi 
they are at present used. At the end of the 
Communion Service the rubric was omitted, which 
declared that by kneeling at the reception of 
the elements, no adoration was intended. These 
changes were made in order not to exclude from 
communion such persons as beKeved in the corporal 
presence. 

The alterations made at this revision had aa 
excellent effect in conciliating the Boman Catholics; 
and it is a strong proof of the disposition for unity 
and the disinclination for religious strife which 
prevailed at that time, that the book was almost 
universally accepted both by clergy and laity. It is 
stated by Strype, as the result of a royal visitation 
held in the course of the year, that out of the 
whole number of 9400 clergy, only 189 refused to 
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mbficribe a declaration that the book was 'in 
iSDordance with the trae word of God;' and Sir 
Coke declared that for ten years men of all 
of thinking resorted to their parish churches 
■rililioat doubt or scruple. It is much to be re- 
IJKeCted that this spirit of conformity was soon 
iKtinguished ; in consequence, as it seems, not of 
Intemal dissensions, but of external interference. 
In. 1570, Pope Pius Y. excommunicated the Queen 
■nd. anathematised the Prayer Book, which he had 
before been willing to recognise on condition of his 
Miihority being acknowledged by Elizabeth; and 
■Eom that time we begin to hear of * Popish recu- 



1 1 



It was, doubtless, a matter of r^ret ti many, Psalmody. 
Uiat the introits had been laid aside, and that the 
j^^antiphons and metrical hymns, with which the 
jfiervices of the Breviary were interspersed, and 
ffxme of which had been in use for m<H*e than a 
, tiiousand years, were no longer sung in churches. 
, Psalmody is not recognised in the Prayer Book of 
, 1559 ; but it was allowed by the Queen's Injunc- 
tions, promulgated in the same year, which contain 
the following passage': ' For the comforting of such 
that delight in music, it may be permitted, that in 
the beginning or in the end of the common prayers, 
either at morning or evening, there may be sung an 
hymn, or such like song to the praise of Almighty 
CJod, in the best sort of melody and music that may 
be conveniently devised, having respect that the 
sentence of the hymn may be understanded and 
perceived.' This led to the publication of the 
Metrical Psalter, the Old Version, as it is now 

1 Strype, Annals, xu. p. i72. Collier, Church HUtotyt 
Vol. VI. pp. 264, 471 (Ed. 1840). Hallam, Hist, i. 115. 
* Cardwell, Documentary Annals, u igiS, 
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ciillt^tl, liy Stemliold and Hopkins in 1562. Ha 
tnui.slatioii, Rays Collier, 'ivas Tather permiaBai 
than allowance. For notwithstanding it is saidii 
tho title ut' these singing Pisalms, '^ that they irai 
Ret foi-tli and allowed to he sung in all chuzdis 
iH^fon* and after morning and evening prayer, oi 
also iHjforo and after sermon," yet this aUowaai 
seems rather to import oonnivanoe than approl* 
tion ; for tliose who have searched into this matto 
with tlie utmost care and curiosity, could nera 
diflcover any authority, either from the Crown a 
the Convocation \' Ahout the same time ven 
coin])o»od many hymns and metrical versions of the 
CaiiticloH, some of which prohably are still retainfld 
among tliose commonly appended to the Psalter it 
the end of the Prayer Book. The I^ew Ftfmon, 
comix)Heil by the two Irishmen, Brady and Tafc, 
was licensed by William III. 
lYayer In 15 GO, ujwn the petition of the UnivermtieB, 

Lk'tiu.^" tho Prayer Book was published in Latin by the 
Queen's authority, for the use of the clergy, the 
universities, and the public schools. This tnuiskr 
tion, however, was not received with much &voar 
by those for whose benefit it was intended ; and it 
appears to have been little used. 
Prayer A few words may here be added as to the intro- 

Ireland! duction of the Prayer Book into Ireland. By the 
Act of Uniformity of Edward VI., passed in 1649, 
it was enacted that the new Book of Common 
Prayer should be used by all Ministers *in any 
Cathedral or Parish Church or other place within 
this realm of England, Wales, Calyce and Marches 
of the same, or other the King's dominions.' Ire- 
land, though not specially named, was included in 
these words. But the Prayer Book was not used 

1 Collier, HisU v. 478. 
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in the Irish Churches till 1551, when by order of 

'^e King, a proclamation was issued for its obser- 

^rance. The proclamation, however, appears to 

"Jiave been almost entirely inoi)erative. Neither 

|iariests nor people could understand the Book in 

English ; and even if persons could have been found 

eompetent to translate it into Iiish, there were no 

i^pes for printing in that language, and few in 

^jbreland could read the Irish letters. In 1560, the 

Jrish Parliament passed an Act of Uniformity, 

authorising exclusively the newly revised Prayer 

£ook of Elizabeth, reciting the difficulties above 

mentioned, and, as a solution of them, allowing the 

xise of the Latin Translation. It was owing to the 

exertions of Nicholas Walsh, Bishop of Ossory in 

3L571, that the Irish people were provided with a 

translation of the Prayer Book, He was the first 

to introduce Irish printing-presses ; and he obtained 

from the Grovemment an order that the prayers of 

the Church should be printed in that character and 

language, and a church set apart in the shire-town 

of every diocese, where they should be read, and a 

sermon preached to the common people. He also 

commenced a translation of the New Testament 

from the original Greek into Irish, a work which 

was highly approved by Queen Elizabeth, and 

eventually printed in 1603\ 

It may here be mentioned that the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., immediately on its publica- 
tion, was translated into French, by command of 
Sir Hugh Paulet, Governor of Calais, for the use of 
the Sing's subjects in Calais and the Channel 
islands ^ 



1 Mant's History of the Church in Ireland, i. 291. 
* Strype'a Cranmer, pp. 416, 1035. Ed. 1812. 
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Occasional In the course of this reign it became the prao- 
p^er? tice to publish by authority occasional forms of 
prayer to be used in the churches, or in the private 
devotions of the people \ The titles of a few of 
these are subjoined, as illustrative of the history 
and manners of the age. 

A form, and also an order of public fast, to be 
used during this time of mortality and other afflic- 
tions, wherewith the realm at this present is visited. 
A.D. 1563. 

A form of meditation very meet to be daily 
used of householders in this dangerous and conta- 
gious time. 1563. 

Thanksgiving to Grod for withdrawing and ceas- 
ing the plague. 1563. 

A form to excite all godly people to pray unto 
God for the delivery of those Christians that are 
now invaded by the Turk. 1565. 

A short form of thanksgiving to Grod for the 
delivery of the isle of Malta, Ac. 1565. 

The order of prayer to avert and turn Crod's 
wrath from us, threatened by the late terrible earth- 
quake. 1580. 

A report of the earthquake. 

A godly prayer for the preservation of the 
Queen's majesty, and for her armies both by sea 
and land. 1588. 

Certain prayers for the good success of the 
French king. 1590. 

A prayer for the prosperity of the French Irtng 
and nobility. 1590. 

A prayer made by the Queen at the d^>arture 
of the fleet. 1596. 

In 1563, the Second Book of Homilies was 

1 All these forms have been collected and republished by 
Mr Clay in his Elizabethan Liturgies, 
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published, which is said by Bomet to have been 
chiefly compiled by Bishop JeweL 

In this reign three Catechisms appeared, com* 
monly known as the greater, the middle, and the 
smaller Catechisms. The last differs little from the 
Church Catechism. They are understood to have 
been all drawn up by Alexander Nowell, Dean of 
St Paul's. 

During the long reign of Elizabeth, the Services 
of the Churdi underwent no further alteration of 
importance, although the Puritan party were loud 
in their remonstrances against the * rags of popery/ 
which, as they thought, were still retained in l^e 
Prayer. Book, and in the vestments of the Minis- 
ters. 

Upon the accession of James I., the Puritans james L 
renewed their agitation, being encouraged by the 
hope that the new King would look favourat)ly 
upon opinions which, in his native country, were 
generally received. They presented to him an 
address; called, from the number of its signatures, 
the millenary petition, in which they set forth their 
grievances. "With regard to the Churchnaervice, 
they desired * that the cross in baptism, interroga- 
tions ministered to infants, confirmations, as super- 
fluous, may be taken away; baptism not to be 
ministered by women, and so explained: the cap 
and surplice not urged : that examination may go 
before the communion : that it be ministered with a 
sermon : that divers terms, of " priests " and " abso- 
lution," and some other used, with the ring in 
marriage, and other such like in the book, may be 
corrected: the longsomeness of service abridged: 
church-song and music moderated to better edifica- 
tion : that the Lord's day be not pro^ejiodx \i»i[i<^ t^js^^ 
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upon holidays not so strictly urged : that there maj 
be an uniformity of doctrine prescribed ; no popish 
opinion to be any more taught or defended: no 
Ministers charged to teach their people to bow at. 
the Name of Jesus : that the canonical Scriptures 
only be read in the church \' But the King had 
already in Scotland conceived a strong dislike of 
the Puritans. * He had remarked in their Scottish 
brethren,' says Hume*, *a violent turn towards 
republicanism, and a zealous attachment to civil 
liberty; principles nearly allied to that religious 
enthusiasm with which they were actuated. He 
had found, that being mostly persons of low birth 
and mean education, the same lofty pretensions 
which attended them in their familiar addresses to 
their Maker, of whom they believed themselves the 
peculiar favourites, induced them to use the utmost 
freedoms with their earthly sovereign. In both 
capacities, of monarch and of theologian, he had 
experienced the little complaisance which they were 
disposed to shew him : whilst they controlled his 
commands, disputed his tenets, and to his face, 
before the whole people, censured his conduct and 
behaviour.' His dislike of the Puiitans was in- 
creased on his coming to England, by their clamours 
and vulgar importunities. However, he so far con- 
sented to their wishes as to grant a conference for 
discussion of the several points at issue. To this 
concession he was moved, perhaps, more by the 
desire to shew his learning and skill in polemics, 
than by any consideration for the welfare of the 
Confer- ChuTch. Accordingly, the Conference of Hampton 
iiauipLn Court was held on the 14th of January, 1604, and 
3oart. following days. On the part of the Church, Arch- 

1 Cardwell, Hist, of Conferences^ p. 130. 
^ UisU Englund, chap. xly. 
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bishop WHtgift was summoned to attend with 
seventeen or eighteen others, among whom were 
Bancroft, Bishop of London ; Matthew, Bishop of 
Durham ; Bilson, Bishop of Winchester ; Andrews, 
Overall, and Barlow, Deans of Cathedrals. On the 
part of the Puritans, the King selected only four 
divines — ^Dr Kainolds and Dr Sparks of Oxford, 
and Mr Ejiewstubbs and Mr Chatterton of Cam- 
bridge. Many of the lords of the Council were 
present. The King presided as moderator. 

The Conference was conducted with much learn- 
ing and moderation on the part of the clergy; 
and their arguments appear to have given satis- 
faction to the Puritan divines who were present, 
though not to the Puritan body out of doors. The 
result of the Conference, as regards the Prayer 
Book, was very insignificant. Three or four rubrics 
were slightly altered; the prayer for the Royal 
Family, the occasional thanksgivings for rain, &c., 
and the doctrine of the Sacraments at the end of 
the Catechism,- were added; and a few changes were 
made in the lessons taken out of the Apocrypha. 
These alterations were made on the sole authority 
of the King. The most important consequence in 
other respects was the order given for a new trans- 
lation of the Bible, or rather for a revision of 
the Bishops* Bible, at that time commonly used 
in churches. In pursuance of that order, fifty-four 
divines were nominated to co-operate in the work 
of revision: and to their labours we are indebted 
for our excellent Authorised Version, which was 
published in 1611. Dr Rainolds, the chief speaker 
on the Puritan side in this Conference \ was pre- 

1 See an interesting acconnt of this conference by Dr 
Barlow, one of the interlocutors, ap. Cardwell, Hist, Con' 
ferences, p. 167. 
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sident of Corpus Cliristi Ck>llege, Oxford, a man. of 
much learning and moderation. He subsequently 
conformed to the Church, and was one of the di- 
vines appointed to assist in the revisioii of the 
English Bible. 

The Scottish people, with the desire, as it is 
said, of recommending themselves to the protection 
of Queen Elizabeth against the French^, adopted 
the English Prayer Book at the beginning of her 
reign, and continued to use it till 1564; when 
Knox succeeded, though not without difficulty, in 
setting it aside for his own liturgy'. James L 
proposed to restore it, and in 1617 ordered it to be 
used in the Koyal Chapel at Holyrood. . But as 
the Scottish bishops wished to have a distinct book 
in token of the independence of their Church, Com- 
missioners were appointed, by whom a Liturgy was 
drawn up for Scotland. This was submitted to 
the Eling, and returned by him to the bishops 
with his approval No further progress, however, 
was made in the matter till Charles I. had been 
crowned at Edinburgh in 1633; when after an at- 
tempt as imsuccessful as his father's to introduce 
the English Prayer Book, he consented to the pre- 
Laud's paration of an independent Liturgy. A Service- 
Liturgy, book was accordingly drawn up in Scotland, and 
submitted to Archbishop Laud, who like the Eling, 
would have preferred that the English Liturgy 
should have been taken without any variaticm. 
Laud, with Wrenn, Bishop of Norwich, revised 
the work, and was generally beUeved, though ap- 
parently without good reason, to have been the 

1 So Collier, History, Yi, 393. See, however, Fronde, 
History, vii. 109. 
* Collier, yi. 590. 
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author of seTeral alterations of a Bomanising ten- 
dency. The hook was received in Scotland with 
great prejudice and clamour hy the people, and, 
being the work exclusiyely of the bishops, was 
coldly looked upon by the clergy, who had not 
been consulted about it in their General Assembly. 
It was authorised by a royal proclamation in Dec. 
1636; but the first use of it in Edinburgh, in 
July, 1637, was the signal for formidable riots, and 
though some refractory ministers were threatened 
with 'homing,' t. 6. outlawry for treason, it was 
found impossible to enforce it\ This disastrous 
adventure of the Scottish bishops, the Sang, and 
Laud, led ultimately to the aboHtion of the Scottish 
episcopate, the formation of the solemn league 
and covenant, and the invasion of England by the 
Scottish army. Though the Scottish Prayer Book 
did not fulfil the object of its compilers, it was 
by no means barren of fruit It exeroifled con- 
siderable influence on the revision of 1662. Many 
of its distinguishing features were at that time 
adopted with or without modification; while others, 
equally to be noticed by the careful liturgical stu- 
dent of the present day, were passed over and 
tacitly n^atived. A few of its more interesting 
peculiarities may be noticed here. The Commu- 
nion Service was assimilated to that of the Prayer 
Book of 1549, in the arrangement of the several 
parts, in the invocation of the Holy Spirit, in the 
oblation (impKed, but not expressed, as in the 
modem Scotch Liturgy) of the consecrated ele- 
ments, and in the form used on delivery to the 
communicants. It also contained a commemora- 
tion of the faithful departed in the prayer for 
the Church militant; and directions, subsequently 
1 Ck>llier, Historyf yz. 590; Tin. 6t, 111, i\o« 
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inserted in the book of 1662, for the 'manual rites' 
to be observed in consecration. The 'prayer of 
consecration' then first received its title, in com- 
pliance with the desire of Laud, *that every prayer 
or act in the Communion should be named in the 
rubric:' and the following directions, from which 
^our present rubric was framed in 1662, preceded 
the prayer: 'Then the Presbyter, standing up, sliaU 
say the prayer of consecration as followeth, but 
then during the time of consecration he shall stand 
at such a part of the holy table, where he may 
with the more ease and decency use both his 
hands/ This was explained and justified by Laud 
on the ground that ^the North end of the table 
is in most places too narrow and wants room to 
lay the Service-book open before him who officiates, 
and to place the bread and wine within his reach.' 

The first prayer in the Baptismal office con- 
tained sentences borrowed from the Service ap- 
pointed in 1549 for the benediction of the water: 
'Sanctify this fountain of baptism, thou that art 
the sanctifier of all things.' Though this clause 
was not adopted in 1662, a similar one was then 
inserted in the prayer immediately preceding the 
act of baptizing: 'Sanctify this water to the mys- 
tical washing away of sin.' 

In the Athanasian Creed two changes were 
made: 'He therefore that would be saved, let him 
thvs think' — a more correct rendering than ours 
of ita sentiat — and^ 'He who is Gk>d and Man is 
one Christ.' 

A collect was composed for Easter Even, upon 
which our present collect was framed in 1662. 

Upon tiie whole, the alterations introduced into 
the Scottish Liturgy were decidedly in the direc- 
tion of 'the old ways,' but an important concession 
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was made to the national prejudice in the substitu- 
tion of the word presbyter for priest, throughout the 
book. 

The unhappy reign of Charles I. witnessed aCharieai 
still greater liturgical calamity than the failure of 
the Scottish Bitual, in the suppression of the English 
Prayer Book, and the promulgation of the Directory 
as a substitute for it, by the Assembly of divines 
convened by the Long Parliament in 1643. In that 
Assembly the Presbjrterians had a great preponder- 
ance ; and in accordance with their own practice, 
they prescribed extempore prayers, the directions 
for which weire published under the title of the 
' Directory for the public worship of God.' This ^^.^^^ 
book was established by an ordinance of both houses 
of Parliament in 1646, and the use of it was en- 
forced by penalties ; while the use of the Prayer 
Book in any public place of worship or in way 
private place or fa/mUy within the kingdom was 
forbidden Tinder penalty of five pounds for the first 
offence, ten pounds for the second, and by a year's 
imprisonment 'without bail or mainprize* for the 
third; and many cases are recorded of siich fines 
being actually levied on the clergy. 

During the Protectorate, though the public use J^Storate. 
of the Prayer Book was prohibited, we cannot 
doubt that many divines had recourse to it in the 
same way in which it was used by the learned 
Gkorge Bull, of whom it is related by his biographer 
Nelson, that while minister of St George's, Bristol, 
he formed all the devotions he offered in public out 
of the Book of Conmion Prayer. * And his manner 
of performing the pubHc service was with so much 
seriousness and devotion, with so much fervour and 
aixloncy of affection, and with so powerful an empha- 
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sis in every part, that they who were most prejudiced 
against the Liturgy did not scruple to commend Mr 
Bull as a person that prayed by the Spirit, though 
at the same time they railed at the Common Prayer 
as a beggarly element and a carnal performance.' 
'A particular instance of this happened to him 
while he was Minister of St George's. He was 
sent for to baptize the child of a dissenter in his 
parish; upon which occasion he made use of the 
office of baptism as prescribed by the Church oi 
England, which he had got entirely by hearty and 
he went through it with so much readiness and 
freedom, and yet with so much gravity and devotion, 
and gave that life and spirit to all that he delivered, 
that the whole audience was extremely affected with 
his performance ; and notwithstanding that he used 
the sign of the cross, yet they were so ignorant (^ 
the Offices of the Church, that they did not there- 
by discover that it was the Common Prayer, After 
he had concluded, the father of the child returned 
him a great many thanks, intimating at the same 
time, with how much greater edification they prayed 
who entirely depended on the Spirit of God for his 
assistance in their extempore effusions, than those 
did who tied themselves up to premeditated forms ; 
and that if he had not made tiie sign of the cross, 
the badge of popery as he called it, nobody could 
have found the least exception against his excellent 
prayers. Upon which Mr Bull, hoping to recover 
him from his ill-grounded prejudice, showed him the 
Office of Baptism in the Liturgy, wherein was con- 
tained every prayer which he had offered up to Grod 
on that occasion : which, with further argument that 
he then urged, so effectually wrought upon the good 
man and lus whole family, that they always after 
that time frequented the parish church, and never 
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* 

more absented themselves from Mr Bull's oom- 
mimion*.* 

Upon the death of Oliver Cromwell, a sudden charies ii. 
reaction of the national feelings took place in favour 
of the ancient institutions both in Church and State. 
They who had been the most violent asserters of 
republican opinions, now gave their consent to the 
restoration of the monarchy; and the principal 
persons in the presbyterian body professed them- 
selves willing to accept episcopacy, and to acquiesce 
in the restitution of set forms of prayer. King 
Charles II., soon after his return to England, 
granted several interviews to the leaders of the Non- 
conformists, and on his own authority issued a 
declaration, making several concessions in their 
favour, which were to continue in force till a synod 
could be held, and church-matters placed on a more 
permanent basis. On the 25th of March, 1661, he The Savoy 
appointed a commission of twenty-four divines, ence.*' 
equaUy selected fiom both parties, mth nine coad- 
jutors on each side, and summoned them to meet 
at the palace of the Savoy in the Strand, for the 
purpose of revising the Liturgy. Among the episco- 
palian divines were Sheldon, Bishop of London; 
Cosin, Bishop of Durham; Henchman, Bishop of 
Salisbury ; Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln ; Pearson, 
afterwards Bishop of Chester; Sparrow, and Thorn- 
dike. The chief managers of the conference on 
the side of the Presbyterians were Bichard Baxter, 
Keynolds, Bishop of ITorwich ; Idghtfbot, Calamy^ 
Bates, and Newcomen'. 

The presbyterian divines presented two papers, 
the one embodying their objections to the Prayer 

1 Nelson's lAfe of Bull, p. 34. 

• See Cardwell, Conferehcee^'i^, 157. 
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Book, the otker, drawn up by Baxter, containing 
an entirely new liturgy, which they prayed might 
be adopted, as an alternative to be used by those 
Ministers who disapproved of the Prayer Book. 
He had been commissioned to prepare only some 
additional forms of prayer, to be inserted into the 
ancient Service; instead of which he composed a 
new liturgy, altogether unlike any existing Service- 
book. * It is a strong proof,' says Dr Cardwell, 
'of the influence which his talents, his industry, 
and his piety had obtained for him among his col- 
leagues, that they submitted this new liturgy, as 
well as their series of exceptions, for the considera- 
tion of the assembled divines.' 

The Bishops replied to the paper of objections 
in a judicial, rather than an argrmientative tone ; 
and with their reply the conference, if such it may 
be called, was practically terminated. There was 
indeed, subsequently, a meeting of divines on either 
side for the purpose of discussing the. written papers, 
but their debate was conducted with so much con- 
fusion and ill temper, that it led to no amicable 
result; and at last the following account of the con- 
ference was, by common consent, returned to the 
King : * that lie Church's welfare, that unity and 
peace and his Majesty's satisfaction, were ends upon 
which they were all agreed ; but as to the means, 
they could not come to any harmony.* 

In the paper of exceptions to the Liturgy, ihe 
Presbyterians, after some general censure, objected 
specifically — 

(1) to the responses made by the parish-clei^ 
and people, and to the alternate reading of the 
psalms and hymns, as causing a confused murmur 
in the congregation. 

(2) To the mode in which the litany is framed ; 
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the . petitions being uttered by the people, instead 
of the minister, by whom, as the mouth of the 
people, it should be offered to God, not in short, 
broken supplications, biit in one solemn prayer. 

(3) To the countenance given to the keeping 
of Lent as a fast. 

(4) To the observation of Saints' days, and 
their vigils. 

(5) To the exclusion of extempore prayer, and 
to the absence of any permission to ministers to 
say A part of each service at their discretion. 

(6) To the defects in the version of the Scrip- 
tures used throughout the Liturgy. This was the 
translation of Tyndal and Coverdale, as revised by 
Oranmer, and published in 1539, in large folio, 
whence it was known as * the great Bibles* 

(7) To the lessons taken out of the Apocrypha. 

(8) To the Minister's rehearsing at the Commu- 
nion-table any part of the Service not properly 
belonging to the Lord's Supper. 

(9) To the use of the words Priest and Sunday, 
instead of Minister and Lord! 8 day, 

(10) To the want of a better metrical version 
of the Psalms for singing. 

(11) To the obsolete words remaining in the 
Liturgy. 

(12) To the portions of the Old Testament, and 
Acts of the Apostles, read as epistles, 

(13) To the phrases throughout the Prayer 
Book, which presume all persons within the com- 
munion of the Church to be regenerated, converted, 
and in a stastte of grace. 

(14) To the Collects, as being too long in their 
prefaces, and too short in their petitions. 

(15) To the Confession, as not expressing ori- 
ginal sin, nor enumerating actual eins, \>w.t \L!&e\^Si\% 
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to generalities, in which latter respect they object 
also to the whole body of the Common Prayer. 

(16) To the imposition of divers ceremonies 
condemned at the Eeformation, such as the surplice, 
the sign of the cross in baptism, and kneeling at the 
Lord's Supper. 

The paper also contained many exceptions to 
particular words and phrases throughout the Prayer 
Book. 

The Bishops, in their mode of dealing with 
these exceptions, were doubtless influenced yery 
much by the consideration, that no concessions in 
matters of detail were likely to conciliate the Pres- 
byterians, who were opposed on principle to the 
enforcement of any common liturgy, as superseding 
the *gift* of the individual Minister. The result 
was that the greater part of the objections were 
disallowed, and only a few insignificant points were 
conceded. 
The Revi- Soon after the close of the Savoy conference, 
pS?yer *^* the Convocations of Canterbury and York were 
f^ '° empowered by royal licence to msJ^e a revision of the 
Prayer Book, and the work was canied forward 
by a Committee of bishops with great zeal and 
unanimity. Among those who were most active in 
forwarding this work may be mentioned Bishop 
Cosin and Mr Sancrofb, at that time his chaplain, 
Bishops Henchman, "Wren, Beynolds, and Sander- 
son. Many of the changes now made were due to 
Cosin, who had several years before considered what 
amendments were desirable, and who now submit- 
ted to the Committee his suggestions written in 
the margin of a Prayer Book, which is' still pre- 
served in the Cosin library at Durham*. The 
book, as amended, was sanctioned by both houses of 

^ See Slant's AnnotaUd Prayer Book^ p. xli. 
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both the Convocatioiis at the close of 1661 ; in the 
early part of the following year it passed through 
parliament, and received the royal assent. Certain 
printed copies of the revised book were compared 
with the original MS., by Commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and having been cor- 
rected and certified by them were sealed with the 
great Seal ; one such copy to be preserved in 
each <».thedral library, and one to be delivered to 
each of the Courts of "Westminster. So ioauch 
care was taken to preserve an exact record of this 
revision. The original MS., after having been 
mislaid for about thirty ye«» and supposed to be 
lost, was foimd in 1867, having been deposited in 
the chief clerk's office in the House of Lords\ 

In this revision a few concessions were incor- 
porated, which the Bishops had promised in the 
Savoy conference. Thus the Sentences, Epistles, 
and Gospels, and other extracts from the Bible, 
except the Psalter, the ten Commandments, and 
other portions of the Communion-service, were 
taken from the Authorized Version of 1611. The 
General Confession in the Communion was ap- 
pointed to be said by Minister and people, and not, 
as formerly, by the Minister alone. A rubric was 
added to make more explicit the mode of consecra- 
ting the elements. In the Catediism, a slight 
alteration was made by changing the words * Yes, 
they do perform them by their sureties, who 
promise and vow them both in their names,' to the 
present form, ' Because they promise them both by 
their sureties.' In the marriage-service the words 
' till death us depart' were altered thus, * till death 
US do part.' But other changes, agreed to by the 

* See Dean Stanley's Memorials of Wnstmimter Abbey, 
p. 430 (snd ed.). 
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Bishops in conference, were not adopted in the 
revision; e.g, the alteration of the words in the 
Marriage Service, *with my body I thee worship,' 
to 'with my body I thee honour,' and the omis- 
sion of the words 'sure and certain' in the Burial 
Service. 

In general the alterations were calculated rather 
to offend than to conciliate the Nonconformists. 
For instance, the absolution was ordered to be pro- 
nounced *by the priest alone,* intead of *by the 
minister.' This change, however, was not new: 
it had already been made, but without authority, 
in several editions of the Prayer Book published in 
the reign of Charles I. The same may be said with 
regard to the substitution of * Priest' for * Minister' 
in the suffi-ages between the Lord's prayer and the 
collect for the day. The book of Bel and the 
Dragon, which had been omitted from the calendar 
of lessons in 1604, was now restored. In the litany 
the last deprecation was now made to include re- 
hdlion and schism, sins from which the nation had 
lately suffered so severely, as well as sedition, privy 
conspiracy, d^c. In a subsequent petition, the 
words 'bishops, priests, and deacons,' were used 
instead of 'bishops, pastors and ministers of the 
Church.' In several of the Collects, as in one for 
Qood Friday, and in those for the fifth and sixteenth 
Sundays after Trinity, and for St Simon and St 
Jude's day, the word Ghwrch was substituted for 
c<mgregati<m. The last clause respecting the Saints 
departed was added to the prayer for the Church 
militant. The declaration respecting the undoubted 
salvation of baptized infants dying before the com- 
mi3sion of actual sin, which had previously been 
included in the preface to the Confirmation Service, 
was now introduced as a rubric after the Office of 
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iifant Baptism, to the great discontent of the Non- 
onfoimists. 

Of the remaining changes the following are the 
Qost important. A new Preface and Calendar 
►f proper lessons were prefixed. The prayers for 
he Queen, the Boyal Family, and the Clergy, 
>reTionsly included in the litany, were transposed 
o the end of Mattins and Evensong, which were 
oade to conclude with the prayer of St Chrysostom 
tnd the benediction. The rubric after the third 
IJollect, *In quires and places,' &c, was introduced; 
ihewing that in many places it was then customary 
o conclude the Service with singing*. To the Even- 
ng Service, which had hitherto begun with the 
[iOniPs Prayer, was added the introductory part, 
vhich had been prefixed to the Morning Prayer in 
L652. The Collects for the Ember Weeks, the 
)rayers for the High Court of Parliament ^md for 
ill sorts and conditions of men, the Greneral Thanks- 
jiving, and that for the Eestoration of Peace, were 
idded. Several alterations were made in the Col- 
lects, Epistles, and (Jospels. The rubric with regard 
bo kneeling at the Lord's Supper, which had been 
inserted in 1552, and removed by Queen Elizabeth, 
was restored with some alteration. Several changes 
were made in the occasional Offices. The Office 
for the Baptism of such as are of Riper Years, and 
the Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea, were added. 
The Preface and some of the new prayers appear to 
have been written by Bishop Sanderson; the General 
Thanksgiving by Bishop Reynolds. 

So. dissatisfied were the Nonconformists with the 
result of the revision, that a proposal was made on 
their behalf in the House of Lords for the continu- 
ance of the existing Liturgy, and the abandonment 
of all the corrections made in Convocatvoxu 

^ See above, p. 37- ' 
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It is well observed by Dr Cardwell*, that * the 
revision of Charles H., memorable as a passage of 
history, is no less instractive as an example. Be- 
ginning in a sense of thankfulness that the times of 
trouble were at an end, in a generous spirit of foi^ 
giveness for |)ast sufferings, and in a prevailing 
disposition to renounce private interests and to 
include all reasonable worshippers within one com- 
mon ritual, it terminated in a stricter interpretation 
of religious faith, in more rigorous requirements of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and in an increased amount 
of civil disabilities.' 

viiiiun From the year 1662 the Prayer Book has re- 

^ mained to our own times without alteration. As the 

revolution of 1 688 was warmly supported by the dis- 
senters, William in. was not wanting in endeavours 
to requite their past services, and to secure their 
good-will for the future. Measures of comprehen- 
sion and toleration were proposed by him in their 
behalf, but were counteracted by the circun^stanoes 
of the times. In the autumn of 1689 a Boyal 
Commission was appointed to deliberate generedly 
on ecclesiastical matters, and especially to prepare 
alterations of the Liturgy and the Canous, with 
a view to the comprehension of Nonconformists. 
This Commission, consisting of ten bishops and 
twenty other divines, included Stillingfleet, Beve- 
ridge, Burnet, Patrick, TQlotson, Hall, and Tenison. 
They proceeded some wbj in their work; but the 
residt of their labours was not laid before Convoca- 
tion, nor suffered to transpire to the public*. The 

^ Conferences^ p. 464. 

s The changes in the Prayer B6ok contemplated by the 

GommisBioners of 1680 are enumerated by LaUibniy, HitU 

Convocation, p. 267. They may now also be seen in extefiso 

in the Beport which the Commissioners ptepared for Gon- 

roeatioDf a docnmei^t long supposed. Wb«\o«\»,W\>x«<&eix\l^ 
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downfidl of episcopacy in Scotland produced a not 
tmreasonable alarm in the English Church, and 
made the clergy more than ever suspicious of the 
Nonconformist body. On the other hand, the ITon- 
jurors, however unpopular their opinions might be, 
had acquired tmiversal respect by the sacrifices 
they had made in the maintenance of those opinions ; 
and it was feared, that if any change were made 
in the Liturgy, they might carry the people along 
with them in rejecting that change as a schismatical 
innovation. !EVom these causes the Convocation 
was indisposed to consider the revision of the Prayer 
Book ; in order, therefore, to avoid a collision with 
that body, William suspended its deliberation^ by 
proroguing it. 

A few examples are subjoined of the way in 
which it was proposed by the revisers of 1689 
to meet the scruples of the Nonconformists : — ^The 
word minister was substituted for priesty and Lorc^s 
day for Svmday. The Apocryphal lessons for Saints' 
days gave place to lessons from Proverbs and Ec- 
desiastes. If the minister objected to the use of 
the surplice, the bishop was to dispense with his 
not using it^ or to appoint a curate to officiate 
in a surplice : a similar order was made with regard 
to the sign of the cross in baptism. It was ex- 
plained that the damnatory clauses of the Athana- 
sian Creed 'were to be understood as relating only 
to those who obstinately deny the substance of the 
Christian faith.' In the Communion Service, the 
most considerable change was in the prayer of 
humble access, which was altered thus, 'that our 

found in the library of Lambeth Palace, and printed by 
GsdiGt of the House oil Commons, June, 1854. This doon- 
|nent is now out of print : but the contents of it are well 
shown in the 12em««d Liturgy of 1689, published byBa^i^t^ 
1855. See also Mr ^Procter On the Prayer Boole, ^. \v^« 
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souls and bodies may be washed and deanaed by 
the sacrifice of His most precious body and blood.' 
Parents were allowed to be sponsors for their 
children. The minor holidays of the Oalendw, 
and the vigils &o,, were stmok out. 

RituAi As the Bitual Commission of 1867 has left its 

sion. mark upon the Service of the Church, it will be 
proper in this place to give some aoconnt of its 
origin, and briefly to trace the course of its proceed- 
ings. A feeling of disquiet had loug been spread- 
ing among the people, occasioned by the revival of 
obsolete ornaments and practices, which were intro- 
duced by certain of the clergy into their churches, 
with the view of symbolizing doctrine, or of adding 
to the solemnity and dignity of the KituaL As ex- 
amples of this return to ancient usages, it is enou^ 
to mention, the cope or vestment worn by the cele- 
brant at Holy .Communion, his Eastward position 
in consecrating the elements, the symbolical use of 
lighted candles on the holy table, incense, and 
other ''ornaments" or accessories. These changes- 
were regarded as innovations at variance with the 
spirit of the Keformation; in some parishes they 
led to serious contentions ; their legality was called 
in question ; and by many persons the opinion was 
loudly expressed that the questions under dispute 
required to be dealt with by Parliament, so that a 
general imiformity of practice might be secured in 
all matters of primary importance. This being the 
state of the public mind, and the appeal to the 
Ecclesiastical courts for judicial decisions being 
costly, tedious, and uncertain in its results, a Hoyal 
Commission was appointed in Jjime 1867, to inquire 
and report on the whole subject, with the view of 
explaining or amending by legislation, if necessary, 
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the rubrics, orders, and directions for regtdating 
the conrse and conduct of public worship. The 
Commission was also instructed to inquire and 
report whether any alterations might with advan- 
tage be made in the selection of Lessons to be read 
at the time of Divine Service. 

The Commission consisted of the following 
xnembers : 

Dr Langley, Archbishop of Canterbury; Dr 
Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh ; The Earl Stan- 
hope; The Earl of Harrowby; The Earl Beau- 
champ ; Dr Tait, Bishop of Lcmdon (Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1868); Dr Thirlwall, Bishop of St 
David's; Dr "Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford (Bishop 
of Winchester, 1869) ; Dr EUicott, Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol ; The Lord Portman ; The Lord 
Ebury ; The Right Honourable Spencer H. Walpole, 
M.P.-; The Right Honourable Sir Joseph Napier, 
Bart.; The Right Honourable E. Cardwell, M.P. 
(Yiscount Cardwell, 1874) ; Vice-ChanceUor Sir W. 
Page Wood (Lord Hatherley, 1868) ; Sir R. Philli- 
more, D.C.L., the Queen's Advocate; Sir Travers 
Twiss, D.C.L.; J. D. Coleridge, Esq. Q. C. (Lord 
Coleridge, 1873); J. Abel Smith, Esq. M.P.; 
A. J. B. Hope, Esq. M.P. ; J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
M.P. ; Dr Stanley, Dean of Westminster; Dr 
Goo4win, Dean of Ely (Bishop of Carlisle, 1869) ; 
Dr Jeremie, Dean of Lincoln, Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge; Dr Payne Smith, Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford (Dean of Canter- 
bury, 1871); Rev. H. Venn, Prebendary of St 
Paul's ; Rev. W. G. Humphry, Vicar of St Martin 
ia the Fields ; Rev. R. Gregory, Vicar of St Mary 
the Less, Lambeth ^Canon of St Paul's, 1868) ; 
Rev. T. W, Perry, Curate of St Michael's, Brighton 
(Vicar of Ardleigh, Essex, 1872). 
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To these names were afterwards added those of 
The Earl of Carnarvon; Dr Jackson, Bishop of 
London ; Dr Jacobson, Bishop of Chester ; Charles 
Buxton, Esq. M.P. 

The Commissioners held one hundred and eight 
meetings, extending over a period of three years, 
examined a number of witnesses, whose evidence 
was put in print, and made four Reports to Her 
Majesty. 
Fint and The first and second Beports, dated 19 th August 

i^rta. 1867, and 30th April 1868, related to the Orna- 
ments of the Church, and the Vestments of the 
Ministers, and contained suggestions for the regula- 
tion of all such matters by Act of Parliament. No 
action however has as yet been taken by Parliament 
upon these suggestions; partly no doubt from the 
unwillingness to narrow the wide boundaries of the 
Established Church by penal enactments, and partly 
because decisions have in the meanwhile been ob- 
tained in the Ecclesiastical Courts, which together 
with the influence of public opinion, might, it was 
^ thought, be relied upon to restrain the obnoxious 



usages. 



New The third Report, beaiing date 12th Jan. 1870, 

LecUonary. containing a revised Table of Lessons, resulted 
from the deliberations of a Committee of ten 
Members of the Commission, the Bishops of Oxford 
(Chairman), St David's, Gloucester and Bristol, and 
Chester, the Deans of Westminster, Ely, and Lin- 
coln, Dr Payne Smith, the Earl Beauchamp, and 
Rev. "W. G. Humphry. This "Lectionary Com- 
mittee" held forty meetings, consulted many of 
the Bishops and other dignitaries of the Church, 
and had the satisfaction of drawing up a new 
Table of Lessons, which was approved by the 
Commission, accepted by the Convocations of Can- 



Service. 
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terbuiy and York, and authorised by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1871. The use of the old Lectionary was, 
however, permitted for seven years, reckoning from 
1st January 1872. 

The fourth report of the Commission, dated shortened 
31st August, 1870, contained the recommendations paU; 
of the Commissioners made upon examination of 
the rubrics, orders, and directions of the Prayer- 
Book. This also was referred by the Crown to 
Convocation; and one result springing out of it, 
though not actually suggested by it (such a sug- 
gestion being beyond the province of the Commis- 
sion) has been the shortened form of daily Service, 
framed by Convocation, and sanctioned by the "Act 
of Uniformity Amendment Act," passed in 1872. 

The preamble of this Act recites that the 
Report of the Pitual Commission had been re- 
ferred to the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York, and the said Convocations had made Reports 
thereon to her Majesty: in consequence of which 
a shortened Order for Morning and Evening Prayer 
is by this Act permitted to be used, except on 
Sunday, Christmas-Day, Ash-Wednesday, Good 
Friday, and Ascension Day. It is further enacted, 
that on any special occasion, approved by the Or- 
dinary, there may be used a special Form of 
Prayer, approved by the Ordinary; so that there 
be not introduced into such Service any thing, 
except anthems or hymns, which does not form 
part of the Holy Scriptures or the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, I^ovision is also made for the use 
of an Additional Service on Sundays and holy 
days; if approved by the Ordinary; and any doubt 
is removed that may previously have existed, as 
to its being lawful to use separately the Order for 
Morning Prayer, the Litany, and tiie Comm.>xciicf!^ 
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Service, and also as to its being lawful to preacli a 
Sermon without a previous Service. 

Thus without any alteration of the Prayer 
Book considerable elasticity has been given to the 
Liturgy of the Church, and the clergy have been 
enabled to adapt it in a great measure to the vary- 
ing needs and circumstances of their congregations. 

The shortened Form of Prayer, as set forth in 
the Schedule of the Act, permits the omission of 
the following portions of the ordinary daily Ser- 
vice; 

The Exhortation. 

The Venite, 

Any one or more of the psalms for the day, 
provid^ that one psalm, at least, be i*etained; one 
of the 176 portions of Psalm CXIX to be reckoned 
for this purpose as a psalm. 

One Lesson and Canticle. 

The lesser Litany and Lord's Prayer after the 
Creed. 

The three prayers following the third Collect 

Subscrip- Among the tests which are required of the 

thePrayer cl®^^> ^ proof of their fitness for their sacred 
nS^f ^^^9 ^ included a Declaration that they approve 
uie Clergy, of the Book of Common Prayer. Such a Declara- 
tion they made, until the year 1865, in two forms, 
prescribed by two different Authorities : — 

(I.) By the Canons passed in the Convocation 
of the Clergy in 1603, it is appointed that every 
person upon Ordination to Deacon's or Priest's 
Orders, or on Listitution to any Benefice, or on 
being licensed to any Cure of Souls, shall subscribe 
the three articles of the 36th Canon, the second 
of which declares that *The Book of Common 
Prayer and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests and 
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Deaocms eontaineth in it nothing oontrary to the 
Word of God, and that it may lawfdlly so be used, 
and tiiat he himself will use the form in the said 
Book prescribed, in Public Prayer and Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and none other.' 

(n.) By the Act of Unilbrmity of 1662, it 
was enacted that every person upon being promoted 
to any Ecclesiastical Benefice or Promotion, shall 
upon some Lord's day within two months after 
he comes into possession thereof, openly in Church 
before the congregation declare his unfeigned assent 
and consent to the Use of all things contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer, in these words 
and in no .other ; *I, A B. do hereby declare my 
unfeigned assent and consent to jJl and every thing 
contained and prescribed in and by the Book in- 
tituled, The Book of Caramon Prayer, amd Ad- 
rmiiistraUon of the ScusramerUs and other Eitea and 
Ceremonies of the Chwrch, according to the Use 
of the Chwrch of England (now altered to the United 
Chwrch of England amd Ireland); together toith the 
Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are 
to be sung or said in Chwrches; amd the Form or 
Manner of MaMng, Ordaining, amd Consecroitmg. 
of Bishops, Priests, and Beacons,* 

It will be observed that the Declaration enacted 
by Parliament in 1662 is more stringent in its 
terms than that which was imposed by Convoca- 
tion in 1603. The difference may have been caused 
by that tendency to repel rather than to conciliate 
(no unnatural consequence of the rebound from 
Puritaoism) which prevailed in the Church at the 
commencement of the reign of Charles II., and of 
whidi we have already had occasion to take notice. 
(See supra, p. 54.) 

In 1689, an attempt was made to modai^ ^^ 
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subscription required by the Act of Uniformity. 
In the measure known as the 'Act of Comprehen- 
sion' a clause was inserted, substituting an ex- 
pression of general approval for the terms of par- 
ticular assent and consent required by the existing 
law. The measure was carried through the House 
of Lords ; but meeting afterwards with opposition 
from Tarious quarters, it was abandoned in the 
House of Commons ^ 

At length, in 1864, a Boyal Commission was 
appointed to consider and revise the various forms 
of subscription and declaration required to be made 
by the clergy; the happy result of which has been 
that in the following year the Declarations men- 
tioned above were xepeeled by Act of Parliament^ 
and the following was substituted for them; 

* I, A. B. do solemnly make the following De- 
claration: I assent to the thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion, and to the Book of Common Prayer and 
of the Ordering of Bishops, Priests and Deacons. 
I believe the Doctrine of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, as therein set forth, to be 
agreeable to the Word of God; and in Public 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments I 
will use the Form in the said Book prescribed, 
and no other, except so far as shall be ordered 
by lawful Authority.' 
Praver Soon after the sepiaration of the United States 

ASerioi. ^^^ Great Britain, the Episcopal Church of America 
proceeded in their General Convocation to revise 
the Book of Coromon Prayer. In 1789 an edition 
was promulgated, which has from that time (with 
some slight alterations) continued to be tused in 
America, The following are the most important, 
points in which it differs from the English Book. 

^ See Macanlay's Hist England, m. 91 — 100. 
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Selections from the psalms are prefixed to the 
'Salter, with permission to use them instead of the 
rdinary psalms for the day. A dilSerent arrange- 
Lent is made of the Old Testament lessons for 
undays, and proper lessons for Sundays are ap- 
ointed &om the New Testament. The Athanasian 
Ireed is omitted. In the Communion Service, 
fter the ten Commandments, may be read, at 
le Minister's discretion, the two great Command- 
lents given by our Lord as the substance of the 
kw; the prayer of consecration is assimilated to 
[lat in the first Book of Edward YI., and in the 
cotch Liturgy, by the addition of the Oblation, 
ad the Invocation of the Holy Spirit. In the 
(urial Service, the words *to take out of this 
'orld the soul of our deceased brother' are sub- 
lituted for Ho take unto himself the soul of our 
ear brother here departed;' and booking for the 
eneral resurrection in the last day, and the Hfe 
f the world to come,' for 'sure and certain hope,' &c. 
a the last prayer but one, the American Service 
dads, 'We give thee hearty thanks for the good 
xample of these thy servants who having finished 
leir course in faith, do now rest from their labours : ' 
', also omits the petition for the accomplishment of 
be nxunber of the elect. In the Ordinal, at the 
rdination of Priests, permission is given to the 
(ishop, instead of the present form 'Receive ye 
he Holy Ghost . , . whose sins thou dost forgive,' 
'c to use the following as an alternative; 'Take 
hou authority to execute the office of a Priest 
1 the Church of Gk)d, now committed to thee by 
he imposition of our hands; and be thou a faithful 
ispenser of the word of Ckxi, and of his holy 
•acraments; in the Name of the Father, and of 
he Son, and of the Holy Ghost.' Several of tb^a 
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occasional Services, especially that for Matrimony, 
are abridged, the Commination Service is omitted, 
and some archaisms are removed; thus 'Our Father, 
who art in heaven,' is read instead of 'which art;' 
and in the Creed, the clause 'he descended into 
hell' is altered to 'he went into the place of de- 
parted spirits,' with a permission to omit it al- 
together. The first Thursday in November, unless 
the civil authority should appoint another day, 
is set apart as a day of Thanksgiving for the fruits 
of the earth. At Baptism, parents are allowed 
to be sponsors for their children, if they desire 
it; and the sign of the cross may be omitted. 

Mr Gaswall, from whose work on America and 
the American Church\ this comparison is taken, 
says, in conclusion, 'The above account will fully 
justify the following assertion of the American 
Church contained in the Preface to the Prayer 
Book; "This Church is far from intending to de- 
part from the Church of England in any essential 
point of doctrine, discipline, or worship; or further 
than local circumstances require." And indeed 
considering the circumstances in which the Church 
was placed, the discerning reader, far from objecting 
to the number of these alterations, will be disposed 
to wonder, that amid discordant opinions and con- 
flicting wishes, so great an agreement has been 
successfully maintained.' 

1 P. 239, &c. 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Preface and Calendar, 

THE present Preface was added at the last The Pre- 
revision in 1662, and is said to have been *^'*' 
composed by Dr Sanderson, Bishop of lincohi. 
It recounts the circumstances under which the 
revision was commenced, the principles on which 
it was conducted, and the principal alterations in 
which it resulted. 

The sections which follow 'Concerning the 
Service of the Church,* <fec., form, with some 
few alterations and additions, the original preface 
of the Prayer Book, as it was published in 
1549. The first treats of the corruptions which 
in course of time had crept into the old Service- 
Books, especially with regard to the reading of 
Scripture; the second assigns reasons for the aboli- 
tion of some ceremonies, and the retention of 
others; the third and fourth appoint the order 
in which the Psalter and the rest of holy Scrip- 
ture are to be read. 

The 'uncertain stories and legends' for the most 
part related to the Saints, and were read on Saints' 
days. 

The 'responds' were short anthems introduced 
in the middle of a Scripture lesson, intended per- 
haps to give the congregation time for meditating 
on what had been read, but more likely to divert 
their minds from it, and to take o€[ frcoa \t& ioTC^ 
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The * verses* were the versicles winch in the 
Breviary follow a respond. 

^Commemorations' mean the collects and an- 
thems of a festival continued for some days after- 
wards*. 

The term *synodals' is said to mean the recital 
during Service of the canons of provincial Synods. 

The 'pie' was the table in the old Eomaa 
OflSces, shewing the Services appointed to be read 
on each day. It is thought to have taken the 
name pie, in Latin pica, from the party-coloured 
lettera of which it consisted. By the Greeks it 
was called irLva(, 

*Invitatories* were verses or psalms, used for 
the purpose of calling the congregation to acts 
of praise or prayer. The Venite exuUemus was 
used in this way, and still occupies nearly the 
same place in the daily Service which it had in 
the Breviary. 

TheCaien- The word * Calendar' is derived from, ccdendcp. 

dftr 

the first day of the Koman month. Calendariufn 
in Latin originally signified an account-book for 
registering debts, the interest on which fell due 
on the calends of each montL 

The most ancient Christian Calendar, or me^ 
nology, is said to have been composed at Borne 
in the middle of the fourth century. It contained 
the pagan as well as the Christian festivals, which 
were at that time few in number. The table 
of lessons appointed to be read each day was called 
hctionaHum, and appears to have been in use in 
the fifth century; but when or by whom it was 
originally drawn up, we are not informed. In our 
Prayer Book the table of daily lessons has been 

1 See Clay's Elizabethan Liturgies^ p. 304. 
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combined witli tlie table of festivalsv and the whole 
is called by the name of the latter, the Calendar, 

The first column contains the days of the month 
in their numerical order. The second contains the 
letters affixed to each day of the week, which 
letters become in successive years the Dominical 
or Sunday letters, according to the rule explained 
in the table for finding Easter-day. The third 
column, now only printed in the larger editions 
of the Prayer Book, has the Calends, Nones, and 
Ides, dividing the month according to the Koman 
mode of computation. The fourth contains the 
fasts and festivals of the Church, and the names 
of some of the Saints who were held in honour, 
and worshipped, at the time of the Reformation. 
These names do not appear to have been continued 
in the Calendar with any intention of doing public 
honour to them in the ChurcL They are the 
names of persons who in their generation were 
faithful servants of God, and gave testimony by 
their life or death to the truth of the GrospeL 
But in the accounts which we have of them, the 
fabulous element so greatly prevails, that little 
credit is now given even to those statements which 
may be true; and the history of the Saints, or 
hagiology as it is called, though affording much 
food for private meditation, is rarely employed for 
any purpose of public and popular instruction. 
The names which have been retained in the Calendar 
owe their place there to various reasons, some 
of which are thus enumerated by Wheatly, writing 
in the middle of the last century: *Some of them 
were retained upon account of our Courts of Justice, 
which usually make their returns on these days, 
or else upon the days before, or after them, which 
are called in the writs FtgfiJ., i'est., ot CTOAt.^ 
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as Vigil, Martin, Fest. Martin, Grast, Martin, or 
the like. Others are probably kept in the Calendar 
for the sake of such tradesmen, handicraftsmen, 
and others, as are wont to celebrate the memory 
of their tutelar Saints; as the Welchmen do of 
St David, the shoemakers of St Crispin, <bc. And 
again, churches being in several places dedicated 
to some or other of these Saints, it has been 
the usual custom in such places to have wakes 
or fairs kept upon those days; so that the people 
would probably be displeased, if either in this 
or the former case, their favourite Saint's name 
had been left out of the Calendar. Besides, the 
histories which were writ before the E/cformation 
do frequently speak of transactions happening upon 
such a holiday, or about such a time, without 
mentioning the month; relating one thing to be 
done at Lammastide, and another about Martin- 
mas, &c. : so that were these names quite left out 
of the Calendar, we might be at a loss to know 
when several of these transactions happened. For 
this and the foregoing reasons our second Reformei^ 
under Queen Elizabeth (though all those days had 
been omitted in both books of King Edward VI., 
excepting St George's day, Lammas-day, St Lau- 
rence, and St Clement, which two last were in his 
second book), thought convenient to restore the 
names of them to the Calendar, though not with 
any regard of being kept holy by the Church.' 
No day was put down in the first book of Edward 
VI., except such as had an altar Service attached 
to it; nor was S. then prefixed to the name of any 
one but Peter, S. George, Lammas, S, Laurence, 
and S, Clemsnt were added in 1552; and S. rather 
arbitrarily to five of the names which had before 
existed in the Calendar. Magdalen was at the 
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same time intentionally omitted, the festival having 
been abolished; and JSamabaa Apostle, evidently 
by a typographical error. In 1559, Bo/mdbas was 
restored. In 1561, the evens or fasts were first 
noticed, and nearly all the minor holidays now 
occnrring were replaced; though Enurchus, Bishop 
did not reappear before 1604, nor Ven. Bede Fres, 
with JS. Albcm Martyr, before 1662. It was also 
in 1662 that the large majority of the titles and 
designations which now accompany and explain 
the names were first printed. The venerable Bede 
and St Alban doubtless owed their reappearance 
in the Calendar to the high esteem in which they 
were held, the one as the earliest historian, the 
other as the protomartyr of the British Church \ 

The short notices which follow are taken prin- 
cipally from Wheatly, from Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, and from Mr Stephens's edition of the 
Prayer Book. 

January 8. Lucian was sent as a missionary 
into Gaul with St Denys, and suffered martyrdom 
at Beauvais. Another Lucian, mentioned by Eu- 
sebius {Hist, ix. 6), was a learned Presbyter of 
Antioch, who suffered martyrdom under Maxi- 
minus. 

January 13. Hilary was bom at Poictiers 
in Gaul, of which place he was afterwards Bishop. 
He was an eloquent champion of the Catholic faith 
against the Arians of the Western Church, who 
procured his banishment into Phrygia; but as ha 
gave no less trouble to the Arians in the East, 

^ It may be worthy of remark, that the letter S, used in 
onr Prayer Book as the abbreviation for Saints is according 
to the Latin mode of representing a word or name by its 
initial letter, as M. for Marcus, &q, St is rather in con- 
formity with tl^e English mode of taking the first and last 
letters, as Mr, Wm., Cr., &c. 
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ihoj persuaded the Emperor to send him back| 
and lie died at Foictiers in 368. 

The first Law Term is called fix)m him, 'Hilary 
Term/ because it used to commence on his festiviJ* 
And it may here be remarked that the Law terms 
were oiiginally regulated by the canonical con- 
stitution of the Church, which, by exempting certain 
seasons, namely, Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and 
the harvest-season, from forensic litigation, divided 
the year into four periods, or terms, called, from 
the festivals immediately preceding their commence- 
ment, Hilary, Easter, Trinity, and Michaelmas 
terms. 

January 18. Prisca was a Roman lady, who 
refusing to abjure her religion, and to offer sacrifice, 
was horribly tortured, and afterwards beheaded, 
about the year 275. 

January 20. Fabian was Bishop of Home from 
A.D. 236 to 250, and suffered martyrdom under 
Decius. 

January 21. Agnes is said to have suffered 
martyrdom at Rome with great resolution, at the 
age of thirteen, in the peisecution of Diocletian, 
A. D. 303. She was regarded as a special patroness 
of purity, and her praise is celebrated by Prudentius, 
St Jerome, St Ambrose, and St Augustine. Her 
feast was kept with particular honour by the 
English women, as appears from the council of 
Worcester, in 1240. Two lambs are blessed by 
the pope on this day, and set apart, that holy 
palliums may be made of their wool, to be pre- 
sented by his holiness to the archbishops. 

January 22. Vincent was a deacon of the 
Church in Spain. He suffered martyrdom in 303, 
and underwent horrible tortures. Some of his 
relics were conveyed into France in 855. Others 
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were carried by some Christians, "when persecuted 
by the Saracens, to the promontory which from 
these relics was called Cape St Vincent's: they 
were translated to lisbon with great solemnity 
in 1148. Prudentius has a spirited hymn, of which 
Una martyr is the subject. 

February was among the ancient Komans the 
month of purification and atonement. The feast 
of Juno /ebmcUa on the first, day was superseded 
in Christian times by that of Maria ptmficata 
on the second. 

February 3. Blase was Bishop of Sebaste in 
Armenia, and suffered martyrdom in 316. During 
the crusades his relics were dispersed over the 
West, and were reputed to have miraculous virtue, 
especially in curing sore throats. He is repre- 
sented in old pictures as holding in his hand a 
comb of iron, which was, perhaps, an instrument 
of his torture, but which gave occasion to the 
wool-combers to take him as their patron. The 
wool-combers in Yorkshire and in Norfolk have 
been accustomed to keep their festival on his day. 

February 5. Agatha, a Sicilian virgin. Quin- 
tianus, the governor of the province, having made 
many imsuccessful attempts upon her virtue, caused 
her to be cruelly tortured and put to death, a.d, 
251. 

February 14. Valentine suffered martyrdom 
at Home in 270 A D. Among the youths of ancient 
Home it was the custom to draw the names of girls 
in honour of Juno februata on the festival of the 
Lupercalia, which took place on the 15th of this 
month. 

March 1. David, son of a Welch prince, was 
a great founder of monasteries in South Wales^ 
and a strenuous opponent of the Pela^SkXi\ifix«s^Y 
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for the sappression of "whicli he held a synod at 
Brevy in Cardiganshire, in the year 519. He 
became Bishop first of Caerleon, and afterwards 
of Menevia, which from him is now called St 
David's. He died at a great age (the native his- 
torians say 146) in 544. 

March 2. /^edde or Chad was the fifth Bishop 
of the Mercians, and first fixed that see at Lichfield, 
which was so called from the great number of 
martyrs slain and buried there under Maximianns; 
the name signifying the field of carcases. He was 
so strongly afiected with the fear of the Divine 
judgments, that as often as it thundered he went 
to the church, and prayed prostrate all the time 
the storm continued, in remembrance of the dread- 
ful day when Christ will come to judge the world. 
He died of the plague in 673. 

March 7. Perpetua suffered martyrdom, after 
being tossed by a wild cow, in Mauritania, in the 
reign of Severus, a.d. 205. 

March 12. Gregory the Great was bom at 
Home, of noble parents, in the year 540. When 
thirty-four years old he was made chief magistrate 
of the city; but shortly afterwards yielding to his 
early tastes and studious habits, he retired to a 
monastery. He is said to have projected the con* 
version of the Anglo-Saxons before his advance- 
ment to the see of Eome, upon seeing some of that 
nation exposed in the slave-market. He was sent 
as a nuncio to Constantinople, and in 590 was 
made pope by universal consent. In 596 he sent 
Augustine, the abbot of one of the monasteries 
which he had founded, with a numerous train 
of followers to England, and he continued to watch 
over that mission with peculiar care. He di^ 
claimed the title of universal bishop (papa uni^ 



) 
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versalu); but by his Tigour, learning, and high 
character, increased greatly the influence of the 
Boman see, and paved the way for his successors 
to claim the title which he renounced. He im- 
proved the church-music, and revised the sacra- 
mentaiy or missal; he was a great preacher in an 
age when preaching was generally neglected by 
bishops, an elegant and learned writer, a zealous 
promoter of missions, and altogether one of the 
most active, able, and upright men that have 
adorned the Church in any age. He died in 
604. 

March 18. Edward, son of King Edgar, suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 975, at the age of twelve, 
but was murdered three years afterwards. By his 
submission to the counsels of St Dunstan, he gained 
great favour with the monks, and was, consequently, 
regarded as a Martyr. 

March 21. Benedict, or Bennet, a native of 
Norsia, in Italy, -bom about 480 a.d. His name 
is as great in monastic, as that of Gregory is in 
papal history. At the age of fourteen he is said 
to have fled into the desert, and to have lived 
9S a hermit in a cave for three years. Being 
afterwards chosen, on account of the fame of his 
sanctity, to be abbot of a monastery, he commenced 
a reform of the monastic life, which had become 
slothful and dissolute. He founded the famous 
monastery of Monte Cassino; and the rvle or 
system, which he established there, was adopted 
by all the monks of the West. It was principally 
founded on silence, solitude, prayer, humility, and 
obedience. He was ignorant of secular learning, 
but is called by Gregory the Great, 'scienter nes- 
ciens, et sapienter indoctus.* He died in the year 
543 ; in the seventh century his bonea wer% \3nco\v^BX» 
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into France^ and deposited in the abbey of flenij 
OD the Loire. Gregory the Great describes his 
character in two words, 'habitavit secum,' — he 
dwelt aJone with himself. 

April 3. Richard, bom at Wiche in Wor- 
cestershire, in the thirteenth century, manifested' 
a serious disposition from his earliest years. He 
studied at Oxford, Paris, and Bologna; was chan- 
cellor of the first-named University, and of the 
diocese of Canterbury, and was promoted to the 
see of Chichester in 1245. He was very self- 
denying and charitable. It is related of him that 
after suffering a heavy loss from fire, he said, 
'perhaps Gk>d has sent this loss to us as a punish- 
ment for our covetousness;' and instead of being 
more sparing in his charities, he ordered more 
abundant alms to be given than usual. He died 
in 1253. 

April 4. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. This 
famous father of the Church was a native of Gaul, 
of which country his father was prsetorian prefect: 
he was bom about the year 340. The story which 
was first told of Plato was applied to him, that 
a swarm of bees flew about his cradle, and settled 
on his mouth, as a presage of his futui*e eloquence. 
After his father's death he went to Bome, where 
he studied the laws, and acquired so much reputa- 
tion as an advocate, that he was appointed governor 
of the province of which Milan was the capital 
Upon the death of Auxentius, bishop of that city, 
a great tumult was raised by the Arians, who 
contended with the Catholics about the election 
of his successor; to appease the uproar Ambrose 
went to the Church, and addressed the people with 
so much discretion and mildness, that though he 
was only a catechumen, they unanimously pro- 
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claimed him their bishop. He in vain endeavoured 
to escape the charge, and after receiving baptism 
was consecrated in the year 375. From that time 
he renounced the world, and having given all his 
wealth to the Church and the poor, applied himself 
to the study of the Scriptures and the ecclesiastical 
fathers, and to the active duties of his station. He 
obtained great influence at the impeiial court; and 
he increased it by his boldness in refusing com- 
munion to Theodosius, when that emperor came 
to Milan after the Massacre committed by his 
orders at Thessalonica. St Augustine, who had 
been a teacher of rhetoric at Milan, was converted 
and baptized by him in 387. He died on the 
4th April, 397. In the Roman Church his feast 
is kept on the 7th December, the day of his con- 
secration. He is regarded as one of the four great 
doctors of the Latin Church; St Jerome, St Au- 
gustine, and St Gregory the Great, being the other 
three. His most celebrated works are the Treatises 
on Virginity, on the Incarnation, on the Heosae- 
meron, or Six Days of Creation; commentaries 
on various parts of holy Scripture; a book on 
the Oflfices, besides many sermons and hymns. 

April 19. Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was bom of noble parents. He renounced the 
world when very young, and lived as an hermit 
near Bath. He was afterwards abbot of the mon^ 
astery at Bath, then Bishop of Winchester in 984, 
and archbishop in 1006. In the year 1012 the 
Danes besieged and took the city of Canterbury; 
and after imprisoning the archbishop for several 
months, stoned him and slew him with a battle- 
axe at Greenwich, the parish church of which 
place is dedicated to him. His body was buried 
at St PauFs, but a few years afterwards "woia tic^T^Sr 
lated hy Canute with great honour to CaavtetWrj, 
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April 23. St George was one of the most 
eminent Martyrs and Saints in the Greek Church, 
and he is still honoured as a patron Saint by many 
eastern nations, particularly by the Georgians. The 
Byzantine historians relate several battles gained, 
and other miracles wrought by his intercession. 
It appears that he was a native of Cappadocia, 
a soldier by profession; that, he rose to a high 
command under Diocletian; and that in conse- 
quence of the remonstrances which he made against 
^e bloody edicts of that emperor, he was tortured 
and beheaded. He was regarded as the patron 
Saint of England, on account of his appearing 
and giving the victory first to Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, and afterwards to Kichard I., when 
they were engaged in the East in the wars against 
the Saracens. Having been a soldier, he was con- 
sidered the patron of military men, and several 
orders of knighthood were instituted in his honour 
in different countries — e.g, that of *the Garter,' 
established by Edward III. soon after the battle 
of Crecy. The encounter of St Greorge with the 
dragon, in which he is usually represented, is sym- 
bolical of the triumph of the Christian hero over 
the power of evil, called in the Apocalypse, the 
dragon. Another legend, however, asserte that St 
George delivered St Margaret from a dragon. Hence 
it has been supposed that the story of Perseus and 
Andromeda was applied to the Christian* Saint. 

May 3. Invention of the Cross — i, e, the finding 
of the cross by Helena. This affair is thus related 
by the ancient Church historians. St Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, being admonished in 
a dream, undertook a journey to Palestine in the 

^ Hampson, Medii ^oi Calendar, X. 9i8. -Gibbon, 
Miscel, WorkSf t. 490. 
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year 326, being at that time nearly eighty years 
of age; and on her arrival at Jerusalem, proceeded 
to search for the cross of Christ She ordered 
the temple of Yenus to be pulled down, which the 
heathen in their scorn had erected on mount Cal- 
vary, and the. rubbish to be removed, which the 
Jews out of spite had cast upon the place. At 
last three crosses were discovered, with the nails 
which had pierced the Saviour's body, and the 
title which had been affixed to his cross, now- 
separated from it. As it was uncertain which of 
the three was the cross of Christ, it was suggested 
by the Bishop Macarius that the three Ediould 
be carried to a sick person, in the hope that a 
miracle would be wrought to discover which was 
the cross they sought for. Two were applied to 
the patient without effect, but she was immediately 
restored upon touching the third. Helena sent 
portions of it to her son at Constantinople, and 
to Koma To this 'invention of the cross,' which 
seems to be itself the invention of a later age, are 
attributed all the fragments of the true cross, the 
true nails, the true thorns, &c., which are to be 
found in so many different shrines throughout 
Europe. In order to accoimt for the incredible 
quantity of fragments dispersed abroad, it was as- 
serted by Faulinus, that however many chips were 
taken from it, the sacred wood suffered no diminu- 
tion. 

May 6. This day was kept in memory of the 
miraculous preservation of St John the Evangelist, 
when, by order of the Emperor JDomitian, he was 
thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, before the 
Latin Cktte at Home. Domitian, it is said, at- 
tributed the miracle to magic, and banished the 
Apostle to Fatmos. 
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Mi^ 19. Dunstan was a natiye of Glaston- 
bury, bom in the year 924. He was well acquainted 
with various arts, such as painting, graving, music, 
refining, and forging metals; qualifications which, 
being rarely combined in that age, procured for him 
at first the reputation of a conjuror,, and afterwards 
a Saint. He was for some time at the court of 
King Athelstan: afterwards he became Abbot of 
Glastonbury, and successively Bishop of Woroesteir 
and Archbishop of Canterbury, and legate of the 
holy see. He was a bold and vigorous prelate. He 
restored discipline in the monasteries, he reformed 
the clergy, he reproved King Edgar for his vices, 
and compelled him to do penance. He died in the 
year 988. 

May 26. Augustin^, first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, has been already mentioned, as tiie chief of 
the missionaries sent by Gregory the Great to 
evangelize the Anglo-Saxons. Their project was 
favoured by the circumstance that Bertha, the queen 
of the King Ethelbert, was a Christian. On this 
account the king was the more disposed to give 
them audience. In a short time he was converted, 
and his example was soon followed by the rest of 
the nation. In the year 600, Augustin was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Canterbury by Gregory, from 
whom he received frequent instructions as to the 
conduct of the mission. His archiepiscopal au- 
thority was recognized by the Church in England 
which he had established ; but the Welch bishops 
refused submission to him, and maintained the 
independence of the ancient British Church, which 
had been preserved in their mountain fastnesses, 
when extirpated by the Saxon invaders in the rest 
of Britain. Augustin died in 604, 

1 Angostine in the calendars prior to 1662. 
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May 27. The venerable father of the English 
Church, Bede, or Bedan, was bom at Jarrow in> 
Durham, a.d. 673. He embraced the monastic 
]£fby and pursued his studies in the monasteries of 
the north, where he acquired a proficiency in the 
Gieek language, an unusual accomplishment in that 
age. He was all his life an indefatigable student^ 
and composed works on all the sciences and in every 
branch of literatiire. His works are remarkable 
for their perspicuity, honesty, and simplicity, and 
confirm the account which is given of his personal 
character, that he was pious, sincere, and simple- 
minded. He died in 735. He was buried at Yar- 
row; but his relics were stolen thence by a presbyter, 
and deposited in the cathedral church of Durhamu 
The epithet 'Venerable* appears to have been be- 
stowed upon him early in the ninth century \ His 
most valuable work is his history cf the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. 

June 1. Nicomede is said to have been a dis- 
ciple of St Peter. He was discovered to be a 
Christian by his giving burial to Felicula a martyr. 
He was beaten to death with leaden plummets in 
the reign of Domitian, about 90 A. D. 

June 5. Boniface, 'the Apostle of Germany,' 
was bom at Crediton in Devonshire about the year 
680, and at his baptism waa named Winfrid. In 
his youth he obtained great reputation by his learn- 
ing and zeal; at the age of thirty-nine he went to 
Home, and obtained from Gregory II. his blessing 
and authority to preach the Gospel to the infidels. 
He laboured with success in his mission, and also 
obtained great influence in the Church. He was 
made Bishop of Mentz in 746. While engaged in 
preaching to the people in Friesland, he was atr 
1 Bod® Hist, Eecl, ed. Bteyenfign, ^. tx. 

H, ^ 
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tacked hj the pagans and murdered, at the age of 
seventy-five. His companions, fifty-two in number, 
suffered the same fate. 

June 1 7. St Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, 
"was a native of the town which now bears his name, 
but which in his time (the third century) was called 
Verulam. He is said to have been converted to 
Christianity by a priest named Amphibalus, whom 
he entertained during a persecution. Strict search 
being made for the priest, and there being no means 
of keeping him in security, Alban changed clothes 
with him, and thus enabled him to escape : by this 
he incurred the wrath of the pagans, and having 
refused to offer sacrifice to their gods, he was tor- 
tured and put to death. This happened, probably, 
in the persecution of Diocletian, a.d. 303. In after 
times ^e Abbot of St Alban's took the first place 
amongthe mitred abbots in parliament : the others sat 
according to the seniority of their summons. This 
precedency was granted to Sfc Alban's by Pope 
Adrian IV., in 1154. The abbey was founded by 
Offa, king of Mercia, in 793. 

June 20. Translation of Edward, King of the 
"West Saxons. See above March 18. Edward was 
buried at first without any solemnity: but his re- 
mains were, three years afterwards, translated by 
Duke Alferus to the Minster of Shaftesbury, and 
there interred with great pomp. 

July 2. Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
About the year X378 there was a terrible schism in 
the Church of Rome between the two popes, Urban 
VI. and Clement VII., the first chosen by the 
Italian, and the latter by the French faction among 
the cardinals. Upon this several great disorders 
happened. To avert which for the future, Pope 
Urban instituted a feast to the memory of the 
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journey which the mother of our Lord took into 
the mountains of Judsea, to visit the mother of 
St John the Baptist; that hj this means the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Yirgin might be obtained for 
the removal of those evils. The same festival was 
confirmed by the decree of Boniface IX., though it 
was not universally observed until the Council of 
Basle: by decree of which Council in 1441 it was 
ordered that this holy-day should be celebrated in 
all Christian churches, 'that she, being honoured 
with this solemnity, might reconcile her son by her 
intercession, who is now angry for the sins of men; 
and that she might grant peace and unity among 
the faithful' 

July 4. Translation of St Martin, Bishop and 
Confessor. This Saint, who is regarded as the 
great light of the Gallican Church in the fourth 
century, was a native of Pannonia. He was for 
some years a soldier, but his heart was always 
set upon a religious life, and at last he put himself 
under the direction of St Hilary, was ordained, 
and made Bishop of Tours. He was very active 
in extirpating idolatry from his diocese, destroying 
the temples of idols, and felling the trees which 
were held sacred by the pagans. He is much 
praised for his good sense and dignity, as well as 
for the austerity of his life. His bountiful alms- 
deeds are exemplified in the well-known story of 
his dividing his military cloak with his sword, and 
giving half of it to the naked beggar at the gate 
of Amiens. He died in the year 397 at the age 
of eighty. His body was removed by Perpetuus, 
Bishop of Tours, in 482, to a more splendid tomb, 
which was in after times resorted to by worshippers 
from all parts, not only of France, but of Europe. 

July 1 5. Swithun wa^ a monk of 'Wm"c?!afife\«« , 
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and promoted to the bishopric of that see in 852. 
He shewed such a capacity for public affairs that 
he was placed by King Egbert in the office of chan- 
cellor ; he was also tutor to King Ethulwolf, and 
to Alfred the Great. He is said to have contributed 
by his counsels to the consolidation of the heptarchy 
into one kingdom. He directed on his death, in 
862, that his body should be buried not in the 
cathedral, but in the churchyard among the poor. 
On account of his establishing in England the pay- 
ment of 'Peter's pence* for the benefit of the pope, 
he was canonized fifty years after his death. It 
was then thought proper that his bones should be 
translated to a more honourable resting-place : but, 
according to the legend, he disapproved of this pro- 
ceeding, and sent a tremendous rain, which lasted 
forty days. He has ever since been supposed to 
regulate the weather for forty days after the day of 
his translation. 

July 20. Margaret, Virgin and Martyr. She 
suffered at Antioch in Pisidia, in the year 278. 
Her veneration was propagated in Europe in the 
eleventh century, during the holy wars. The same 
office was attributed to her, as to Lucina among 
the heathens — ^viz. that of assisting women in 
labour. 

July 22. By the first Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. this day was dedicated to the memory of St 
Mary Magdalene. Prov. xxxi. 10, to the end, was 
appointed for the Epistle, and Luke vii 36, to the 
end, for the Gospel. But as it appeared doubtful 
whether the person mentioned in that passage of 
St Luke was Mary Magdalene or not, it was 
thought good at the next review to omit the festival. 
The Collect was as follows: 

Merciful Father, give us grace that we never 
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presume to sin through the example of any creature : 
but if it shall chance us at any time to offend thy 
divine Majesty, that then we may truly repent and 
lament the same, after the example of Mary Mag- 
dalene, and by a lively faith obtain remission of 
all our sins, through the only merits of thy Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. • 

July 26. St Anne is said to have been the 
mother of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the wife 
of Joachim her father. The emperor Justmian built 
a church at Constantinople in her honour about the 
year 550. Her body was brought from Palestine 
to Constantinople in 710, whence some portions of 
her relics were dispersed in- the West. A great 
number of miracles are said to have been wrought 
by her intercession. 

August 1. Lammas. This in the Boman Church 
is known as the feast of St Peter ad Vincula, being 
the commemoration of the imprisonment of that 
Apostle. It is said that Eudocia, wife of the 
Emperor Theodosius the younger, while staying at 
Alexandria on her way to Jerusalem, saw the 
people celebrating the 1st of August as it had been 
celebrated since the termination of the war with 
Antony and Cleopatra, in honour of Augustus, he 
having on that day been saluted by that name, and 
the month having in consequence changed its ns^me 
from Sextilis to Augustus; and that on her arrival 
at Jerusalem, being presented with the fetters with 
which St Peter was loaded when in prison, she sent 
them to Rome to her daughter Eudocia, wife of 
Valentinian, who built a church in honour of St 
Peter, where they were laid up; and thinking it 
unreasonable that a holy-day should be kept in 
memory of a heathen prince, which would better 
become that of a godly martyr, she prevaikd ^'ft. 
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Theodosius to pass a decree for the observation of 
the festival in honour of St Peter. 

Lammas is derived from the old Saxon Hlaf- 
mcesae, i. e. loaf-mass, as may be seen in old Saxon 
MSS., it having been the custom on that day to 
offer an oblation of loaves made of new wheat, as 
the firstfruits of the harvest. The solenm. blessiog 
of the new grapes was performed in the ancient 
Greek and Latin Churches, in some places on the 
1st, in others on the 6th of August, and is men- 
tioned in ancient liturgical books. 

August 6. Transfiguration of our Lord. This 
feast was introduced about the middle of the fifth 
century, but was not generally observed till in 1457 
Pope Calixtus III. passed a decree by which it was 
made of universal obligation. Goar, in his Rittuile 
CrTcecorumy p. 12, mentions this festival under the 
name of OapwpLov. 

August 7. Name of Jesus. The commemora- 
tion of the Name "at which every knee should 
bow " is made in the Roman Church on the second 
Sunday after Epiphany. 

August 10. St Lawrence was a Spaniard and 

treasurer of the Church at Rome, where he suffered 

martyrdom about 259 a.d. He is said to have 

been broiled to death on a giidiron, Prudentius 

attributes to his dying prayers the conversion of 

Rome; 

Befrixit ex illo die 
Cultus deomm turpium; 
Plebs in sacellis rarior, 
Ghristi ad tribunal curritiir. 

Periateph, n. 497. 

August 28. St Augustine, Bishop of Hippo 
in AMca, one of the greatest authorities of the 
Western Church, was bom at Tagaste in Numidia, 
in 354. His father was a heathen, his mother, 
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Monica, a pious and exemplaiy Christian. In his 
youth he gave himself to philosophy and literature, 
led a dissolute life, and imbibed the doctrines of 
the Manicheans. He went as a teacher of rhetoric 
to Milan at the age of twenty-nine, and there was 
brought to the orthodox faith, in a great measure 
by the preaching of St Ambrose. He returned to 
Africa, and in 395 was made Bishop of Hippo. He 
was one of the most voluminous of the fathers, and 
in his writings especially opposed the Manicheans 
and the Don^tsf and Wtained the corruption 
of human nature against the Pelagians. The two 
works which do most honour to him were, perhaps, 
his Confessions and his Hetractations ; in the former 
of which he lays open the errors of hia conduct, 
and in the latter those of his judgment. He died 
in 430. 

August 29. The feast of the beheading of St 
John, festu/m decoUationis, is said to have been 
formerly caHed festum coUectionia S. Johan, BaptiS' 
tcB, in memory of the collection of his relics. 

September 1. Giles, Abbot and Confessor (or 
.i^Eigidius), was bom at Athens, at the end of tiie 
seventh century. After selling his patrimony, and 
bestowing it for charitable uses, he came into 
France, and there adopted the life of a hermit. 
The king, as he was hunting, found him in his 
cell; and being pleased with his sanctity, built an 
abbey at !N'ismes for his sake, and conferred the 
abbacy upon him. 

' September 7. Enurchus, more properly written 
Evurtius, Bishop of Orleans, is said to have been 
present at the council of Valentia in 374. Yarious 
miraculous stories are related of him by monkish 
writers. 

September 8. Nativity of the Blessed Yis^ 
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Mary. It is said that this day was ordered to 
be celebrated in the year 695, by Pope Sergius, 
beoatise a concert of angels was heard in the air, 
solemnizing the Blessed Virgin's nativity. 

September 14. Holy cross day. On this day 
were commemorated (1) the miraculous appearance 
of the cross in the heavens to (Constantino ; (2) the 
exaltation or setting up of a portion of the true 
cross which had been found by Helena (see May 
3), in the church which she built at Jerusalem; 
and (3) the recovery by Heraclius, in 629, of the 
portion of it which had been carried away by 
Chosroes in 615. Chosroes, King of Persia, having 
plundered Jerusalem, took away a great piece of 
the cross, which Helena had left there; and at 
times of his mirth made sport with it, and with 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Heraclius the 
emperor gave him battle, defeated him, and re- 
covered the cross; but upon returning with it to 
Jerusalem, in great pomp, he found the gates of 
the city shut against him, and heard a voice from 
heaven, which told him that Christ did not enter 
the city in so stately a manner, but meek and 
lowly, and riding upon an ass. With that the 
emperor dismounted fix)m his horse, and went into 
the city afoot, caiTying the sacred wood himself. 

September 17. Lambert was Bishop of Mae- 
stricht, in the reign of Childeric II. about 670 
A.D. He is said to have been murdered because 
he reproved the licentiousness of Pepin, Duke of 
Austrasia. 

September 26. St Cyprian, Archbishop of 

Carthage, and Martyr, was a native of Africa, 

and taught rhetoric, till he was converted by one 

CsBcilius, a priest. He was elected Bishop of 

-Carthage in the place of Donatus, a.d. 248. He 
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fled from Caxihage in the Decian persecution; and 
proclamation was made in the theatre for his dis- 
coYery. He shewed much prudence in regulating 
the church-censures to be inflicted on those who 
had lapsed in this persecution; as also in deciding 
other disputes, in a council held at Carthage, A.D. 
261. He suffered martyrdom under Valerian, a.d. 
258. The Cyprian celebrated in the Boman calen- 
dar on this day was a native of Antioch, who was 
at first a magician, but became a deacon in the 
Christian Church, and suffered martyrdom. 

September 30. St Jerome, priest, confessor, 
doctor, the most learned of the Latin fathers, was 
bom about 346 a.d. at Stridonium, on the con- 
fines of Dalmatia and Pannonia. He studied 
rhetoric at Home, was baptized there, and became 
secretary to Pope Damasus. He travelled both 
in the West and in the East. He studied divinity 
under Gregory iN'azianzen. St Jerome subjected 
himself to excessive austerities, and spent a great 
part of his life in a monastery at Bethlehem, 
where he translated the Bible into Latin, from 
the original Hebrew and Greek. His death oc- 
curred in the year 420. 

October 1. Bemigius, Bishop of Bheims, was 
appointed to that see at the age of twenty-two. 
As he converted King Clovis, he is sometimes 
called the Apostle of France. He died in the 
year 533, at the age of ninety-four. 

October 6. St Faith, a virgin of Gaul, under- 
went martyrdom in the reign of Diocletian. 

October 9. St Denys, or Dionysius, the Are- 
opagite. Bishop and Martyr, was converted by 
St Paul (Acts xvii 34). His history is alto- 
gether fabulous. He is said to have been Bishop 
of Athens, to have suffered martyrdom at Paria^ 
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and, after his head was cut o£f, to have walked 
with it in his hands two miles. Several books 
bear his name, which were not known before the 
sixth century. He is said to have been the first 
to preach the Gospel in France, and is therefore 
claimed by the French as their tutelar Saint. 

October 13. Translation of King Edward the 
Confessor. He succeeded to the throne in 1042: 
a peaceful and religious prince, but weak and irre- 
solute. During his reign the laws of his prede- 
cessors were formed into a code, and from that 
time were called the laws of Edward the Confessor. 
The founder of Westminster Abbey: died in 1066. 
Being the last of the Saxon kings, he was re- 
garded with reverence and affection by the com- 
mon people; and his exi}e in Normandy to escape 
the tyranny of the Danes raised him to the rank 
of 'Confessor*.' But his partiality fbr IS'orman 
favourites was the chief cause of the calamities 
which afterwards befel the nation. 

October 17. Etheldred, Virgin, was daughter 
of Anna, King of the East Angles. She was 
married first to Tonbert, a lord of large dominions 
in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, <fec., and after him, at 
York, about the year 660, to King Egfrid: and 
it is said, that in consequence of her great sanctity, 
she remained a virgin with both husbands. Per- 
sisting in this continence for twelve years, she 
received a licence to go to Coldingham Abbey, 
where she became a nun. She afterwards built 
an abbey at Ely, of which she was abbess; and 
there she was buried, being recorded to posterity 
by the name of St Audry. The word taiodry was 
applied to the wares sold at the fairs which were 
held on her day. 

1 See Stanley's MemoriaU of Westminster Abbey, p. 15. 
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October 25. Crispin, Martyr, was bom at Home, 
and with his brother Crispiniaiius, St Quintin, and 
others, preached the faith at Soissons in Graul, 
towards the end of the third century. In imita- 
tion of St Paul, they worked with their hands at 
night, making shoes, though of noble extraction. 
This they did that they might not be chargeable 
to their disciples for their maintenance. The 
gOTemor of the town, discovering them to be 
Christians, ordered them to be beheaded. From 
which time the shoemakers made choice of them 
for their tutelar Saints. They were beheaded in 
288. 

November 6. Leonard, Confessor, a nobleman 
in the court of King Clovis, became a disciple of 
St Remigius, a preacher of the gospel and a 
hesnnit. He was the Howard of that dark age, 
on account of his charity to prisoners and captives, 
some of whom he is said to have miraculously 
liberated from their chains. He died in 599. 

November 11. St Martin. This day is com- 
monly called Martinmas. An account of the Saint 
has already been given under July 4, the day of 
the translation of his relics. 

November 13. Britius, or Brice, Bishop, a 
native of Tours, succeeded St Martin in the bishop- 
ric of that city in 397. Slanders having been 
spread to his disadvantage, he was expelled the 
city, and lived many years at Bome. By patience 
he triumphed over the malice of his enemies, and 
being restored to his see, governed it with great 
sanctity to his death. 

November 15. Machutus, Bishop, was a na- 
tive of England, and was sent to Ireland for his 
education. To avoid being elected to a bishopric, 
he retired to Brittany, but was there made Bishop 
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about the year 541. The town of St Malo, to 
which his relics were removed, takes its name from 
him. 

November 17. Hugh, Bishop of lincobi, was 
born at Grenoble in 1140. He was first a canon, 
then a monk of the Chartreuse, where he obtained 
a great reputation by the austerity of his life. 
When Henry 11. of England founded a house of 
Carthusian monks at Witham in Somersetshire, 
he sent for Hugh to be its prior. Hugh subse- 
quently became Bishop of Inncoln, and gained a 
great name by his good government of the see, 
and by rebuilding the cathedral He died at 
London, on his return fix>m France, to which 
country he had been sent on embassy to conclude 
peace between the two crowns, in 1200. 

November 20. Edmund, King and Martyr, 
was a king of the East Angles, who not being 
able to hold out against the Danes, offered them 
his own person, if they would spare his subjects. 
Having got him into their power, they endeavoured 
to make him renounce his religion; and on his 
refusing to do so, they beat him with bats, scourged 
him with whips, and then binding him to a stake, 
shot him through with arrows, A. D. 870. His body 
was buried in the town in which Canute after- 
wards erected an abbey to his honour, and which 
from him took the name of St Edmund's Bury. 

November 22. CsBcilia, Virgin and Martyr, 
was a native of Bome, educated in the faith of 
Christ. Being required to renounce her religion, and 
refusing, she was thrown into boiling water, and 
scalded to death, about a.d. 180. Fi'om her as- 
siduity in singing the divine praises, in which she 
joined instrumental to vocal music, she is regarded 
as the patroness of church-music. 
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November 23, St Clement I., Bishop and 
Martyr, is generally supposed to be the Clement men- 
tioned by St Paul as his fellow-labourer (Phil. iv. 3) ; 
he was a Roman by birth, and was one of the first 
Bishops of Home. He addressed from thence ati 
epistle to the Corinthian Church, which is still 
extant, and which was so much esteemed by the 
primitive Christians, that they read it in their 
churches as Canonical Scripture. Eusebius says 
that he departed this life in the third year of Trajan, 
A.D. 100. Other accounts say that he suffered 
martyrdom. 

November 25. Catherine, Virgin and Martyr, 
bom at Alexandria at the beginning of the fourth 
century. She is said to have been tortured before 
her martyrdom with an engine consisting of four 
wheels stuck round with iron spikes, which were 
rolled over her body. 

December 6. Nicolas, Bishop of Myra in 
Lycia, was a native of Patara in Lycia, and was re- 
markable for his early piety, on which account he 
was esteemed the patron of children. He is said to 
have been present at the council of Nice, and to 
have died in 342. His name was held in great 
honour both in the Eastern and Western Churches. 

December 8. Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. This festival is said to have been in- 
stituted in the West by Anselm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, upon occasion of William the Conqueror's 
fleet being in a storm, and afterwards coming safe to 
shore. But the council of Oxford, held in the year 
1222, left the people at liberty whether they would 
observe it or not. It was not universally received, 
because it assumed the truth of a dogma warmly 
contested in the Boman Church, the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary, which waa "fiw** 
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started by Peter Lombard about the year 1160, and 
which within the last few years has been affirmed 
by a papal rescript. 

December 13. Lucy, Virgin and Martyr, was 
a young lady of Syracuse, who preferred a religious 
single life to a married one, and upon being courted 
by a gentleman, in order to escape from his solicita- 
tions, persuaded her mother to give all her fortune 
to the poor. The young man, enraged at this, 
accused her to Faschasius, the heathen judge, for 
professing Christianity; and she was condemned to 
an infamous punishment, and after a great deal of 
barbarous usage, put to li^ath, a.d. 303. 

December 16. JSapientia, These words are 
the beginning of an anthem in the Latin Service, 
which used to be sung in the church at vespers from 
this day to Christmas-eve. Eight other hymns were 
sung at the end of Advent, which began — O 
Adonai, O Radix Jesse, O clavis David, O oriens 
splendor, O Rex gentium, O Emmanuel, O Yirgo 
Virginum, and O Thoma Didyme. 

December 31. Sylvester, Bishop of Rome, suc- 
ceeded Melchiades in the see of Rome, A.D. 314, 
He is said to have been the author of several rites 
and ceremonies of the Roman Church, as of asylums, 
unctions, palls, corporals, mitres, &c. He died in 
335. 

Tables for The tables for finding Easter are founded on 
eJ^S? the Metonic cycle, so called from the Athenian 
astronomer, Meto, who lived B.c. 433. The num- 
ber of a year in this cycle is called the golden num- 
ber, from its being marked in letters of gold in the 
ancient calendars. The lunar month being 29 h 
dajB, twelve lunations are only 354. days, and fall 
short of the lunar year by 11^ days. Meto ob- 
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served that at the end of every nineteen years the 
two periods coincided very nearly; that is to say, 
if the new moon fell at noon on the 25th of March, 
it would do so again (within an hour and a half) 
nineteen years afterwards. And assuming the year 
of the Nativity to be the year in which the cycle 
commenced again, the golden number of any subse- 
quent year, (i,e. its position in the cycle), is found 
by adding one to the year of our Lord, and dividing 
the sum by 19; the quotient gives the number of 
cycles of the moon which have elapsed since the 
birth of Christ, and the remainder is the golden 
number; if there be no remainder, the cycle is com- 
plete, and 19 is the golden number. 

It was thought that by the use of this cycle the 
time of the new moons might be found each year, 
without the help of astronomical tables — ^viz., by ob- 
serving on what day of each calendar month the full 
moon fell in each year of the cycle, and by putting 
against the day the number of the year; and as 
Easter is kept on the Lord's day next following the 
first full moon after the vernal equinox, this mode 
was applied for finding the time of Easter. And 
the numbers are still prefixed in the Calendar to the 
days between the 21st of March and the 18th of 
April, denoting the days upon which those full 
moons fall, in the years of which they are respec- 
tively the golden numbers. But inasmuch as the 
Metonic cycle of 218 lunations differs from the solar 
cycle of 19 years by about 1| hours, this mode of 
finding Easter requires the correction of one day in 
about 300 years, and this coiTection will have to be 
made after the year 1899. 



CHAPTER V. 



The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, 



Andent TT is probable that apart from the Communiou- 
^17 Ser- J^ service, or Liturgy properly so-called, the Church 
had from the earUest ages a daily Service, which 
was held soon after midnight \ The Service, the 
original form of which cannot now be ascertained, 
appears to have been in some degree remodelled by 
Cassian, an oriental monk, about a.d« 420; but it 
was in the time of St Benedict, a.d. 530, that the 
daily rituals of the Western churches assumed the 
form of the hov/rs^ in which form they were subse- 
quently collected into the Breviary^. These Offices 
were better suited to the monks, who were chiefly 
concerned in framing them, than to the people at 
large, for whose benefit they were intended. They 
appear never to have been popular with the laity, 
.wiio preferred the Office of the Mass. Though 
privately observed by the clergy, it is said that, 
with the exception of the Office of Vespers, they 
have long ceased to be used as a public Service of 
the Church of Rome^ Elsewhere they became al- 
most a dead letter; but in our own Church they 
were endued with a new life, when they were re- 
vised and consoKdated by our Reformers, translated 

^ See St Basil, quoted infra, p. 97. 
* See above, p. i«. 

^ See Freeman, Principles of Divine Service, i. pp. 82, 
i^Sj 2^7, Maskell, Hon, Bit, 11. zxxi. 
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into English, and made the basis of the Order for 
Motning and Eyening Prayer. 

At the time of the E«formation much discussion 
was raised by the extreme Keformers, as to the 
plaoe where morning and eyening prayer should be 
said. It had been customary to use for this purpose 
the chancel, so called &om its being divided by 
cancelli, or lattice-work, ffom the body of the 
church; in ancient times called the sacrarvunhy from 
ita being the place in which the holy rites were 
celebrated. Partly from the wish that the Service 
should be better heard by the congregation, and 
partly with the intention of departing as far as 
poBfidble from the practice of the unreformed Church, 
the Puritans demanded that the Service should be 
said in the body of the church, and that the Minis- 
ter should turn towards the people, and not, as in 
former times, towards the East. They also cavilled 
against some ornaments of the church and Minister, 
especially against the surplice. 

To set this controversy at rest, the rubric which ^^^y^T* 
precedes the Order for Morning Prayer was framed 
in 1559. In consequence of the discretion which 
it givoB to the Bishop, the reading-desk was very 
generally erected in the body of the church. In 
conformity with a rubric which appeared only in 
the Prayer Book of 1552, the custom of turning to 
the East was discontinued, and it became the practice 
to 'turn so that the people might best hear;' and 
as the same rubric forbade the use of the alb, the 
vestment or chasuble, and the cope, which had pre- 
viondy been worn by the Priest administering the 
holy Communion, those vestments have become 
obsolete; though their legality may perhaps be 
maintained, inasmuch as they were prescribed by a 
rubric in the Prayer Book of 1549, and therefore 

H. ieL 
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were in the Church, *by the authority of parlia- 
ment/ in the second year of KLing Edward *VI. 
The recent revival of these vestments has pro- 
duced a controversy, to give even a summary of 
which would be beyond the scope of the present 
treatise. 

The Bishop is called in this rubric tlie Ordinary 
(a term borrowed from the civil law), because he 
exercises the regular and ordinaiy, as distinguished 
from the extraordinary jurisdiction in causes eccle- 
siastical. 

The Intro- It bccomes US Well to enter the house of God 
with a sense of our sinfulness, and of our unworthi- 
ness to appear in His presence. And it is proper 
that we should have an opportunity of giving utter- 
ance to this feeling in words of humiliation, and 
that we should ulso receive an assurance of His 
mercy, before we take up the language of praise 
and thanksgiving. The introductory part of the 
daily Service is, therefore, grounded in good reason : 
and it is in accordance with ancient precedent; for 

Epist. 63. we learn frt>m one of the epistles of St Basil, that 
it was the universal practice of the Ghturch in his 
time for the people to rise before daybreak (ck 
WICT09 op^pifci d Aaoc), and repair rto the house of 
prayer (tov oXkqv rrj^ 7Fpoa€U)(rji), and there with 
much labour and affliction and contrition and weep- 
ing, to make confession of their sins to God. "When 
this was done, they disposed iihemselvee to psalmody 
(cts rrjv xj/aXiJua^iav KaBicrravrat), sometimes Lsinging 
alternately (aiq-t^oXXovcrtvaAAifAots), sometimes one 
beginning the psalm, and the rest joining in the 
close (vTrrjxova-i) : and thus they spent the night in 
psalmody, praying between Whiles (fjLeraiv arpocrcu- 
;^o/i€yoi). Confession and absolution* also formed 
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part of the Service in the Church before the Refor- 
malfiqn at primes ox the furst hour of the day, and 
again at compline. The Priest made his confession 
to God, the Yirgin, and the saints, and the people 
prayed absolution for himj the people then repeated 
the £fame confession, and the priest prayed absolu- 
tion for them, using a precatory, not a declaratory 
form c£ words : 

Sacerdofi respieieTis ,ad altare, Confiteor Deo, beat® 
MarisB, omnibns Sanctis, Vertens se ad Chorum^ et 
Tobis; peccayi nimis cogitatione, locutione, et opera: 
mea ctdpa. Respiciens ad altare, Precor sanctam 
Mariam, onmes sanctos Dei, respiciens ad ckorunit 
ft Yos orare pro me. Chorus respondeat ad eum con- 
versus. Misereatur: posteaprimo ad altare conversus, 
Ck>nfiteor; deinde ad sacerdotem conversus ut prius 
sacerdos se hahuit: deinde dica^ sacerdos ad chorum: 
Misereatur vestri omnipotens Dens ; et dimittat vobiB 
omnia pecoata vestra : Hberet yob ab omni malo : con- 
serYet et confiimet in bono: et ad Yitam perdnoat 
fetemam. Amen. Absolutionem et remissionem omni> 
npi peccatomm Yestromm, spatinm YorsB poenitentife, 
emendationem Yitse, gratiam et consolationem sancti 
Spiritus, tribiiat Yobis omnipotens et misericors Deus. 
Amen. 

There Yras nothing to correspond with this in 
the Book of Common Prayer, as it was originally 
drawn up. The part which precedes the Lord's 
Prayer waa added in 1552, havrug probably been 
suggested by the commencement of Calvin's French 
Liturgy, of which a Latin translation had been 
published in England in 1551 \ 

The sentences are mostly the same that were 
used in the old Services as the capitula, or short 
readings of Scripture, for the penitential season of 
Lent. 

^ See above, chap. i. 
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The Ex- The Exhortation is in keeping with the addresses 

hy way of explanation and instruction, which were 
prefixed to most of the Offices in 1549. It opens 
with the affectionate greeting, 'Dearly beloved 

Phil. iv. L brethren,' which St Paul addresses to the Philip- 
pians, and which was commonly used in the primitive 
Church, and by the ancient fathers in their homilies. 
For the 'sundry places' in which the Scripture 
moves us to confession of our sins, it is sufficient 
to refer to the introductory sentences, especially to 
1 John i. 8, 9. 

'Cloke,' i,e, excuse. John xv. 22, 'They have 
no cloke for their sin' (irpo<^a<riv). 

Rubric before the Confession : 'after the Minister.' 
The Minister here leads the people, and they should 
repeat each clause after he has said it. In the 
Lord's Prayer he is not to lead them, but they are 
directed to say it 'with' him, perhaps because here 
both he and they are following the commandment 
of Christ. 

fessioa "' ^® Confession is termed general, to distinguish 

it from a special confession of particular sins, such 
as is spoken of in the order for the Visitation of 
the Sick. That the whole congregation may be 
able to join in the same form of confes^on, it is 
necessarily framed in general terms. But each in- 
dividual, as he repeats it, ought to reflect on the 
sins which most easily beset himself, and especially 
on those which he has committed since last he was 
at church \ And ihat he may do this the more 
readily, it is expedient that he should have care- 
fully searched his conscience he/ore he comes to 
church. 

1 Thus in the ancient Offices at prime and eomplins, 
a General Confession was made for sins committed in the 
preyions night or day. (Bona, Psalmod. xvi. lo.) 
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Bubric: 'All kneeling/ 

Kneeling appears to be regarded among all 
nations as the appropriate attitude of supplicants. 
Though not prescribed in the Mosaic law, it was 
probably the practice of the Jews from the most 
ancient times. The earliest mention of it in Scrip- 
ture is Ps. xcv. 6: *Let us kneel before the Lord 
our Maker.' It is especially mentioned that Solo- 
mon knelt at the dedication of the Temple (1 Kings 
yiii 54). See also IsaL xlv. 23, Dan. vi 10. This 
posture was used by our Lord (* he was withdrawn 
from them about a stone's cast, and kneeled down 
and prayed,' Luke xxii 41), by his disciples (Acts 
vii 60; ix. 40; xx. 36), and by the early Christians 
in general, except on Sundays, and in the interval 
between Easter and Whitsuntide, at which times 
they testified their joy by standing at the public 
prayers of the Church. Tertullian says, *Die Do- J>eCoron. 
mimco jejunium nefas ducmius, vel de geniciuis 
adorare. Eadem immunitate a die Paschss in Pente^ 
costem usque gaudemus.' The custom of standing 
at these seasons may be traced as high as Irenseus, 
who derives it from Apostolical authority; and it 
was enforced against some who were disposed to 
kneel, by the Council of Nice, for the sake of uni- 
formity: In-ciSi/ Ttvcs curtv iv tQ Kvpiaicy yow #cXt- 
VOKTCS, #cal iv Tats rrjs IIcvnyKooTiJs i^/xcpais* vircp tov 
irdvra ly TTMry irapoiKiq, d/xotcog irapa<l>v\dTr€a'6at, 
ciTTiOTas €0o^€ ry ayt^ SwoOij) ras €V)(a$ airooioovai t(|> 

The comparison with which this prayer opens 
is derived from the last verse of the cxixth Psahn, 
'I have gone astray like a lost sheep:' and it is 
peculiarly applicable to a number of persons who 
have been following each their own devices, like a 
flock of sheep dispersed in various directioGA^ 
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This feature in the comparison is indicated by 
isai. uiL 6. the prophet Isaiah, 'All we like sheep have gone 
astray; we have turned every one to his oum 
way* 

* We have left undone,' &c. Sins of omission do 
not appear to be mentioned in the Ancient Services ; 
nor are they elsewhere so specially distinguished in 
our own. They are with most of us probably quite 
as numerous as the sins of commission ; and as the 
conscience is not generally so much ** afraid" of 
them, we need a more searching self-examination 
for their detection, and a more vigilant self-disci- 
pline for their eradication. 

*And there is no health in us.' Is. i 6. 'From 
the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no 
soundness in it.' 

'Spare... Restore' Joel ii. 17. Psalm li. 12. 

'declared unto mankind in Christ,' i.e, hy or 
through him; a Greek idiom. So 1 Cor. xv. 22: 
'In Christ shall all be made alive' (h Xpiart^ ^o)o- 
iroiT^OTJcrovrai), 

'in Christ Jesu.' The name of Jesus is inflected, 
when in the ablative, as here, or in the vocative, 
as in the 3rd Sunday in Advent; it is not inflected, 
when in the accusative, e.g. "Through Jesus 
Christ," (per Jesum Christum); "I beKeve in Jesus 
Christ" (Credo in Jesum Christum), nor when in 
the genitive, e.g. "Through the merits of Christ 
Jesus," though in both cases Jesu is occasionally 
found in the Prayer Book of 1549, and the sub- 
sequent revisions down to 166^2. 

'godly, righteous, and sober.' These three 
epithets express (1) our duty to God, (2) our duty 
to our neighbour, and (3) th^ duty of personal 
sobriety and continence. They are combined in a 
diflerent order in Titus ii. 12, 'that we may live 
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soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 

In the rubric before the Absolution, the words The rubr 
' or remission of sins' were added after the Hampton absoiu- 
€(H£rt Conference (in 1604), being a slight conces- *^^°* 
sion to the scruples of the Puritans, who objected 
to- the word aibsohstioTiy as having a popish sound. 
But in the same rubric the word Friest, which had 
beea introdnced without authority (possibly by 
direction of Laud) in the reign of Charles L, was 
retained at the revision in 1662, in direct opposition 
to the wishes of the Puritans, who at the Savoy 
Conference had contended that the word Priest 
ought everywhere to be expunged \ The insertion 
of the word Priest seems to have been made for 
the purpose of excluding a Deacon from pronouncing 
the absolution, though it only rendered more clear 
in i^ rubric a restriction which had always been 
observed in practice. This appears from the reply 
made by the episcopal divines to the Puritans at 
the Savoy Conference, in which they say, *It is not 
reasonable that the word Minister should bo only 
used in the Liturgy. For since some ports of the 
Lslurgy may be performed by a Deacon, othera by 
none under the order of a Priest — viz., absolution, 
consecration, it is fit that some such word as Priest 
should be used for those Offices, and not Minister, 
whidi signifies at large every one that ministers in 
that' holy Office, of what order soever he be.' 

When i^e Prayer Book was first compiled, it 
was probably not contemplated that Deacons would 
officiate (see the Office for Ordering of Deacons), 
and as it was supposed that the Minister would 
always be in Priest's orders, the words Minister and 

1 See above, pp. 51, 54. 
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Priest were used indiscriminately in the rubric. 
The word Minuter was applied to all orders of the 
ministry from very ancient times (e,g, by Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and St Augustine), and it continued to 
be so in the middle ages. But it was brought into 
more common use by the Protestants, as Strype 
says, * because they thought it more proper for the 
reformed clergy than the word Priest; which word 
had been abused by the papists, who understood by 
it not so much a presbyter of the Church as one 
who was a sacerdos or sacrificer, and whose office it 
was to offer up the sacrifice of the Mass*.' 

Instances of the indifferent use of the two 
words are still to be found in some of the rubrics, 
especially in those of the Communion Service, where 
the consecrating Priest is occasionally described as 
the Minister, The office of pronouncing absolution 
had always in every age of the Church been limited 
to Priests, except when a man lay dying*. The 
absolution is to be pronounced by the Priest alone; 
i,e. the people are not to i^epeat it after him, as 
they do the confession. He pronounces it standing, 
because that is the attitude of authority. 
Theabso- It is scarcely correct to assert, as Wheatly has 
done in his Treatise on the Common Prayer, that 
this form of absolution is *a conveyance of forgive- 
ness.' It is a declaration on the part of God*s 
Minister, that God forgives those who truly repent'. 
And it cannot but be consolatory to the penitent 
sinner, to hear such an assurance repeated, by one 
who has authority to do so. But we cannot doubt 
that pardon is granted upon our repentance, even 

* See Du Cange in voc. minister, Strype, Hist, 
2 Lyndwood, Prov. Const. Lib. v. i6. 
s And so it is entitled in the American Prayer Book, 
**The Declaration of Absolution, or Remission of* Sins." 
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though the appointed Minister be not present to 
declare it to us. 

The Deacon, when he officiates, omits the abso- 
lution, and, proceeds at once to the Lord's prayer. 
Some authorities have sanctioned the practice of 
the Deacon's saying after the confession the prayer^ 
*0 God, whose nature and property is ever to have 
mercy and to forgive, &c,* But this practice is not 
canonical; for the title, 'A Prayer which may be 
said after any of the former,' manifestly denotes 
that the Prayer in question is to be said after any 
of the occasional prayers which precede it 

'who desireth not the death of a sioner.' Ezek. 
xviii. 23. 'Have I any pleasure at all that the 
wicked should die? saith the Lord Qod;' and see 
zxxiiL 11. 

'and hath given power and commandment to 
his ministers.' John xx. 23. 'Whosesoever sins 
ye remit, &c.' 

that those things may please him which we do 
at this present;' i,e. ourpresent service of prayer and 
praise. 

'Amen.' It was the custom of the ancient Chris- 
tians to signify their assent to the prayers by saying, 
Amen; which word they pronounced so heartily, 
that St Jerome, in the fourth century, compared it 
to a clap of thunder. Clemens Alexandrinus in the 
third century says that as they uttered it, 'they 
raised themselves on tiptoe (for on Sundays and 
from Easter to Whitsuntide they prayed standing), 
as if they desired that that word should carry up 
their bodies as well as their soids to heaven.' Amen 
is a Hebrew word, frequently used in asseveration 
in the New Testament by our Lord and tho 
Apostles. 

Upon comparing this introductory portion with 
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the remainder of the Liturgy, we observe that it is 
more diffuse in its style, and especially abounding 
in synonymous words and phrases, such as 'acknow- 
ledge and confess,' 'assemble and meet together^' 
'erred and strayed,' 'absolution and remission of 
sins.' This style is especially appropriate, in a 
part of the Service which leads us to pause, and 
6<msider, and reflect on our past life and conduct. 
The Lord's The rubric directs the Minister to say the 
™^®'* Lord's prayer 'with an audible voice,' because in 
the Offices of ihe Breviary it was always said by 
the Priest inaudibly, raising his voice at et ne nos 
indt^cas in tentationem^ that the people might re- 
spond with the final petition. The origin of this 
practice is probably to be found in the custom of 
the early Church, which regarded the Lord's prayer 
as too sacred to be used by any but the faithful, and 
th«ref<M^ reserved it till the catechumens and other 
non-communicants had withdrawn \ Hence in the 
mediaeval services it was ordered to be said aloud 
{in avdientia dicatur) only in the Mass. Until the 
last revision, the people continued in this part of 
the Service to say only the last petition; in other 
parts the change was made in 1552. The old cus- 
tom is still preserved in some of the College-halls at 
the Universities, where the Lord's prayer is said in 
the grace before dinner. In enjoining the people 
to say this prayer with the Priest, our Prayer 
Book follows the example of the ancient Greek and 
Gallican Churches. In the Mosarabic or Spanish 
Liturgy, the people answered separately to each 
petition. Amen, 

The Lord's prayer in the original is as follows 
(Matt. vi. 9—13): 

^ Bingham, AnU x. 5, 9. 
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IlaTcp T^fiiav 6 iv tol^ ovpavoiSj dyLairdijrta ra 
ovofid ^rov' ik$eni> rj jSacriXcta crov yeirqOifJTii^ ra 
Bikrjiid crov, (Js ev ovpav(a, koX €irl t^s y^s* rov 
dpTov T^fitav rov Ittiovo'lov S09 t^fuv aijfX€pov' #cal 
a<^€9 T^fuv rd o^etXi/fiara rffifav, (Jg koI rjfi€'^ 
d<l>Ufi€y TOts o^€tA.erai9 T]fifSv' Kot fitij elxriveyicrj^ 
T^fid^ ct9 7r€ipaa'fJL0V, dXXd pxkrai tafias diro rov 
TTovrjpov, [oT4 crov Itrrw tj jBaaiXcia, #ca* 17 Svvo- 
fU9y Kat 1^ So^a €i% rovs auovas. a^ii^v.] 

The following is the Latin translation from 
the Vulgate : 

Pater noster, qui es in ooelis, sanctificetur nomen 
tnmn; adveniat regnum tunm; fiat voluntas tna, 
eicut in coelo, et in terra; panem nostrum super- 
substantialem da nobis hodie; et dimitte nobis debita 
nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris ; et 
ne nos Inducas in tentationem; sed libera nos a malo. 
Amen. 

For superstibsiantialem the Boman Breviary has 
qvotidianum. 

The Lord's prayer appears to be a summary of 
the "eighteen prayers" of the Jewish synagogue, 
with the addition of the clause "as we forgive, &c.'' 
on which our Lord dwells when he gives the prayer 
(Matt, vi.) as if it were something new, which 
needed explanation ^ 

The genuineness of the doxology is questioned, 
on account of its omission in the parallel passage of 
St Luke (xi 2 — 4), and also, according to some of 
the most important MSS. in this passage of St 
Matthew. The doxology was always admitted by 
the Greek Church, as appears from Clem, Const. 
III. 18 j Chrysostom, Theophylact, &c. The Latin 
Church as constantly omitted it^ It was not 

^ Freeman, Principles^ i, 417. Prideaux, Connexion^ i. 
VI. 2. 
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inserted in any part of the Prayer Book till 1662. 
It is appropriate in this place ; for the Lord's prayer, 
following here immediately upon the Absolution, 
may well be repeated in a spirit of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

The following old versions of this prayer are 
interesting, as they serve to illustrate the gradual 
change of our language in successive ages^ 

1. From a MS. in the library of Caius College, 
Cambridge, of the 13th century. 

Fader onre that art in heve, i-halgeed bee thi noxne, 
i-onme thi kinereiche, y-worthe thi wylle also is in 
hevene so be on erthe, onre iohe-dayes-bred 3iv us to 
day, and fornv us oure goltes, also we for3ifet onr 
goltare, and ne led ows nowth into fondingge, anth 
ales ows of harme. So be it. 

2. From a MS. in St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, of the 14th century. 

Fader onre that art in henene, halwed be thi name : 
come thi kyngdom : fulfild be thi wil in henene as in 
erthe: oure ech day bred ^ei vs to day, and forjeue ys 
oure dettes as we forjeueth to oure detoures : and ne 
led YS nou3 in temptaoion, bote deliuere ys of eueL 
So be it. 

3. From a MS. in the Bodleian Libraiy of the 
15th century. 

Fader oure that art in heuenes, halwed be thy 
name. Thy kyngdome come to thee : thy wille be do 
in erthe as in heuen : oure eohe dayes brede 3eue us 
to daye: and foraeue us our dettes as we forseue to 
oure dettoures: and lede ns nojte into temptaoion: 
but delyver us from yveL Amen. 

4. • From the' Prymer in English and Latin. 
8vo. Paris, 1538. 

Oure father whiohe art in heuen, hallowed be thy 
name. Let thy kyngdome cum vnto vs. Thy wyll be 
fulfylled as well in erthe, as it is in heuen. Gyue ys 

^ From Haskell's Monumenta Ritualiat n. 238. 
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this daye our daylye breade. And f orgyae yb onr 
trespasses, as we iorgTiie them that trespas agaynst 
Ys. And lede ys not in to temptacyon. Bnt ddyuer 
TB from eayU. So be it 

The Yersicles which immediately follow theTheVer- 
Lord's prayer are taken from Ps. IL 15, and Ixx. i. "'*^~' 
They have always been used in the Engl i ah Church 
at the commencement of Matins : they are as fol- 
lows in the Sarum Breviaiy : 

Domine, labia mea aperies. 

£t OS memn annnnoiabit landem tnam. 

Dens in adjntorinm menm intende. 

Pomine, ad adjuTandnm me festina. 

Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritni Sancto. 

Bicnt erat in prindpio, et nnno, eC semper, et in sseonla 

sflBonlorom* 
AUelnia. 

The response, 'The Lord's name be praised/ was 
added in 1662, from the Scottish Prayev* Book of 
1636, in which it first occurs. 

The hymn or doxology, commonly called the 
Gloria Patri, has descended to us from primitive 
antiquity. It is thus quoted by St Athanasius : 

Aofd Ilarpl, ical Yiw, xai *Ayt(p Hvcv/tarc 
KOi yvy, KOi del, koI cis rovs almva^. 

The form adopted by the Arians, who said the Son 
and Holy Ghost were inferior to the Father, was 
'Glory to the Father in (or by) the Son and the 
Holy Ghost.' The fourth ooundl of Toledo (a.d. 
633) appointed it to be said thus: 'Glory and ho- 
nour be to the Father,' &c., because I^yid says 
(Ps. xxviii), 'bring glory and honour to the Lord.'. 
We may observe here that the manner in which 
sermons are usuaUy concluded is a paraphrase of the 
Gloria Fatri, used by St Augustine, St Ohrysostom, 
and others at the end of their homilies. 
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Haying finished the penitential part of our de- 
Yotions, we rise from our knees, and with this 
doxology enter upon another division of the Ser- 
vice, which consists in praise and the reading of 
Scripture. 

The versicle,'* Praise ye the Lord,' is a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew word Alleluiah, with which 
fifteen oi the Psalms either begin or end, and which 
occurs once in the New Testament, in Rev. xix. 1. 
This word was often repeated in divine Service, 
especially during the season of Easter. In the time 
of Lent it was omitted, as St Augustine informs 
us : and by the ancient Church of Rqnae it was only 
sung on Easter-day; whence came the form of ad- 
juration, common among the people of that city, * as 
I hope to live and sing Alleluiah again,' {,e. *as I 
hope to live to another Easter*.' St Jerome says 
it was used in private devotions. Tor even the 
ploughman at his labour sings AlleluiaL' The 
word Alleluiah was retained in the Prayer Book of 
1549, and ordered to be used in this place from 
Easter to Trinity Sunday. 

• 

The In the position of the Psalms, we follow the 

Psalms, order observed by the Breviaries of the unreformed 
Church, in which the Psalms at Matins, together 
with the Lessons following, were called the noctum; 
a name derived from the practice pf the primitive 
Christians, who, in order to escape notice and avoid 
persecution, assembled for divine Service soon after 
midnight. This -practice, which was begun from 
necessity, was afterwards continued &om habit : and 
when it was laid aside, the name noctturn was re- 
tained; the Service being the same, though the 
hour of meeting was later. 

^ Bingham, Ant. xrv. 2. 4. 
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The custom of reading or singing the Psalms in 
divine Service is of great antiquity, being mentioned 
by St Jerome, Cassian, kc. It is derived &om the 
Services of the Jewish Temple; and St Paul doubt- 
less refers to the psalms of David, when he bids the 
Colossians teach and admonish one another 'in coi. m. i6 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.' In differ- 
ent Churches, and in different ages, the practice 
varied as to the number of Psalms read at one 
time, and as to the mode of reading them : some- 
times they were said by the Minister alone in plain 
song, with little inflection of the voice ; and this 
mode was enjoined by St Athanasius, and generaUy 
adopted, as St Augustine intimates, in the Ohtirches 
of A^ca ; sometimes a more artificial and melo- 
dious way of singing was adopted, as was the case, 
according to the same authority, in the Churches of 
Italy ». 

The ninety-fifbh Psalm has always been placed The xcvth 
before the Psalms of the noctum in the Western 
Church. It was called the mvitatory Psalm, and 
was sung while the congregation were assembling. 
It is very suitable for this purpose, as it contains 
an invitation to praise (ver. 1), to prayer (ver. 6), 
and to the hearing of God's word (ver. 8). The 
daily morning Service of the Eastern Church in the 
time of St Chrysostom began with the sixty-third 
Psalm, *0 God, thou art my God; early will I 
seek thee,' &c., which was called the morning psalm'. 

The custom of using the Gloria Patri at the 
end of each Psalm is peculiar to the Western 
Cliurch. In the East it was said only at the end 
of the last Psalm. It is a happy expedient, by 
which (as Wheatly observes) we turn the Jewish 

^ 1 Bingham, Ant. xiv. i. i. 
• Ibid. XIII. lo. 2. 
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p«dms into Christian hymns, and make them aa 
fit for the use of the Church now as they were 
before for the use of the synagogue. 
The The Psalms in the Prayer Book (commonly 

Paaitcr. called the Psalter) are taken from the translation 
of the Bible made by Tyndal and Coverdale, and 
&om that edition which was published in the 
year 1539. That edition was commonly called 
the Great Bible (being of a large foHo size), or 
Oranmer's Bible, and was commonly used in 
churches, till the appearance of our present Au- 
thorized Version in 1611. In consequence of the 
objections made to it by the dissenters at the 
Savoy Conference (see p. 51), the Epistles and 
€k>spels, which had been taken from it at the 
original compilation of the Prayer Book, were at 
the last review in 1662 taken from the Authorized 
Version. 'No alteration was made in the Psalms, 
probably because the old translation, thoagh not so 
accurate, was more smooth and harmonious than 
the later one, and had become familiar both to 
choirs and congregations from their daily use of it. 

The rubric leaves it uncertain by whom the 
Psalms are to be said or sung. In ordinaiy parish- 
churches the Minister and people read alternate 
verses; but *in choirs and places where they sing,' 
the two sides of the choir reply to each other. The 
same observation applies to the canticles afber the 
Lessons, and to the Athanasian Creed. Probably 
the most ancient and general practice was for the 
whole congregation to unite together in singing the 
Psalms. This at least is stated by St Chrysostom 
to have been the case\ In the Egyptian monas- 
teries, it is said by Cassian that one person sang, 
and the rest sat and listened to him. The custom 
^ Bingham, Ant, zrr. i. lo. 
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<^ alt^nxate recitation was brought into the West- 
on Church by St Ambrose, who first established 
it at Milan; but it appears to have existed in the 
East from the first age of the Church. St Basil in 
the fourth century mentions it in a passage already 
quoted (p. 98, omri^aXXovo'tv ciXXi/Aots). An ancient Hist. 
legend, preserved by Socrates, asserts that St vi\ ' 
Ignatius derived it from a vision which he beheld 
of angels praising the Trinity in alternate strains, 
8ia TcSv oKTi^cM^cdv v/M>i/«Dv. A strougcr evidence of 
the antiquity of this custom is to be found in the 
testimony of Pliny, who describes the Christians 
as singing a hymn in turns, dicentes carmen invicem. 
It is probable that this antiphonic way of singing 
is derived from the Jewish Church; and that it is 
alluded to in Ezra iii 10, 11, where it is said, that 
on laying the foundation of the temple, the priests 
with trumpets, and the levites with cymbals, were 
set to praise the Lord after the ordinance of King 
David, and they sang together by course, in praising 
and giving thanks unto the Lord; 'because he is 
good, and his mercy endureth for ever toward 
Israel.' And it is supposed that the same custom 
is alluded to in Isa. vi. 3, in the account of the 
vision of Isaiah, where it is said that the Seraphim 
cried one unto another and said, < Holy, holy, holy,' 
<tc. See also Keh. ziL ^1, 38, and perhaps Exod. 
XV. 21. A great portion of the Psalms appear to 
have been composed with a view to alternate or 
responsive singing. By bearing this in mind, we 
may best account for that peculiarity in their struc- 
ture which has been termed parallelism by Bishop 
Lowth^ and which consists in a certain regular 
correspondence between the clauses of each sen- 
tence or period; one clause answering to another 

^ Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, 
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either by a repetition of the same sentiment, by an 
antithesis, by a climax, by an unvarying refindn, 
or in some other way. For examples, see especially 
Ps. xix. XX. xxi. xxiv. cxxxvL Ac. This peculiarity, 
however, is not confined to the Psalms, but is found 
in all the poetical books of the Old Testament (e. g, 
Isa. Iv. 6, 7; Hos. xi. 8, 9; Joel ii. 7); and ta:aces 
of it occur in many parts also of the N'ew Testa- 
ment, not only in hynms, such as the Mo/gnificaJty 
but in the discourses of our Lord, and in the writ- 
ings of the Apostles (e. g. Matt. vii. 6 ; 2 Thes& ii 
8)\ Nor is this surprising; for it may be observed 
that when persons are speaking in a fervent and 
elevated tone, they sometimes fall unconsciously 
into the rhythm and cadences, by which the poetry 
of their language is distinguished. 
Musical For the use of musical instruments in the 

mente in church there was ample precedent in the service 
churches. Qf ^^ temple, as we may see from the frequent 
allusions made to this practice, both in the Psalms 
and in other parts of the Old Testament. But it 
appears that the Christian Church for several cen- 
turies did not admit any musical accompaniment 
in her public devotions. * The use of those instru- 
ments (twv opydvuiv cicctvwv) was permitted to the 
inPsaL Jews,* says St Chrysostom, 'on account of the 

cxbx. and ■, • j i»j.-L» \ j-l 

cziiii. neavmess and grossness of their souls, and because 
they had lately been reclaimed from idolatry ; but 
now we are to use our bodies as instruments of 
praise,* ' shewing ourselves as a melodious and well- 
in Psai tuned organ,* says Theodoret. And as late as 1250 
A. D. Thomas Aquinas says, * our Church does not 
use musical instruments, as harps and psalteries, to 
piuise God withal, that she may not seem to 
judaize.* Towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 

^ See Bishop Jebb. Sacred Literature, 
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tuiy, however, musical instniments were generally 
used in ohurches, as we may oonclude from the 
frequent mention made of them by Durandus, a 
liturgical writer of that time (1286 A. D.), who does 
not speak of them as a novelty, but tries to prove 
their antiquity. The instrument now called an 
organ was first known in the west of Europe about 
the year 757 A. d., when Constantinus Copronymus, 
Emperor of Constantinople, sent one as a present to 
Pepin, King of France. The invention of a wind 
instrument of this kind is attributed to Otesibius, 
an eminent mathematician of Alexandria, who 
lived in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. The 
name organ was given by the Greeks to musical 
instruments of any kind, as we may see from the 
Septuagint version of Amos v. 23: 'Take thou 
away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will 
not hear the melody of thy viols/ which is in the 
LXX. fierdarrja'ov air ^ifiov ^x^^ wSc3v crov, icai 
^j/aXfiov opyavctfv crov ovk aKOvaofiai : a passage 
quoted by the fathers as an authority against in- 
strumental church-music in generaP. 

The public reading of holy Scripture is a part The Lea- 
of divine Service in which the Church follows the ^^ 
example of the synagogue. After the Babylonish 
captivity, upon tiie establishment of synagogues in 
the cities and villages of Judea, the custom of read- 
ing the Law of Moses to the congregation first 
began : and when that waa forbidden by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, on political rather than religious grounds, 
in 163 B.C., portions of the prophets were read in- 
stead. When the Jews, under the conduct of the 
Maccabees, had recovered their independence, the 
reading of the law was resumed, and that of tho 

1 See Bmgham, Ant, viii. 7, 14; Suicer, iii70C.6(rtww. 
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prophets continued. And this appears to have 
been the practice, every Sabbath-day, in the time 
of our Lord and his Apostles (see Luke iv. 16; Acts 
XV. 21). In like manner we find that in the primi- 
tive Cliurch Lessons were read from both the Old 
Apoii and Kew Testaments. Justin Martyr, describing 
the Service as it was celebrated on Sundays in his 
time, says, that a lesson was read dither from the 
records of the apostles, or the writings of the pro- 
phets (tci dvofiyrffiovcvfiara rwv airooroAxov y ra 
avyypdfifiara toJv 7rpo<^rj7m) ', and in the fifth cen- 
tury Cassian says that in the Egyptian churches, 
after the sioging of the Psalms, two Lessons were 
read, one from the Old Testament, the other from 
the New; a practice which, he says, was so ancient, 
that no one could tell whether it was of human 
institution or not : this practice we have followed 
since the Keformation. Li the Church of Home 
lessons were not read in thjs part of the Service (the 
noctum) till the time of Gregory the Great, 
xjncanoni- Besides the holy Scriptures, some oilier books 
read in were read in churches, as the first Epistle of Cle- 
chorches. j^^j^^ ^f Rome to the Corinthians, the book called 
Hermas' Pastor, the passions of the martyrs, and 
the homilies of the fathers \ Li the Service of 
the Roman Church, these uncanonical writings to a 
great degree supplanted the Scriptures, until Car- 
dinal Quignonius, in his edition of the Breviary, 
removed many of the legends, as well as the 
anthems and responds, by which the lessons were 
broken up and interrupted. His example was 
generally approved of, and was judiciously followed 
by our Reformers : but though countenanced for a 
time by the authorities of his own Churdi, it waa 
finally condemned by the Council of Trent. 

1 Euseb. Hist, ui. 3. i6. 
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Our Church has, however, retained one class of The Apo- 
uninspired writings, commonly called the Apocrypha; ^^^^ 
reading them ^for example of life and instruction of 
manners V hut not applying them to establish any 
doctrine. Upon this point there was in ancient 
times si diversity of practice; the Eastern Church 
^MT the most part rejecting these writings, the 
Western for the most part receiving them, and in- 
cluding them under the general title of 'canonical' 
— i,e. books contained in the canon or catalogue 
of books authorized to be read. The term Apocry- 
pha (j&om aTT^Kjpv^o?, hidden), as applied to these 
books, denotes that they are not authentic : it was 
used by the Council of Nice, and by the fathers, 
to deidgnate the spurious works, or forgeries, 
which were circulated in the first ages of the 
Church*. 

In the daily Service of our Church the Old 
Testament (with the Apocrypha) is read through 
once, and the New Testament twice in the year. 
The Book of Isaiah is placed at the end of the 
year (or rather at th6 beginning of the ChHstian 
year), as being most appropiiate for the season 
when we contemplate the incarnation and bii^h of 
the Saviour. Tables of daily Lessdns' and Lessons 
proper for holy days were part of the original 
framework of the "Prayer Book as it appeared in 
1549. A selection of first Lessons proper for 
Sundays, chosen on account of the special instruc- 
tion and edification which they were thought to 
contain, was added at the revision in 1559. Some 
few changes, suggested by Bishop Cosin, were mad6 
in 1662. In 1871, th^ new lectionary, draVn up 
by the Kitual Commission, was appointed to be 
read in churches. A full explanation both of its 

1 Art. VI. ' Bingham, ArUi wf. j; is* 
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prmciples and its details will be found in Chapter 
XL of this work. 

In the rubric concerning the first Lesson the 
words *he that readeth/ were introduced at the 
last review instead of *the Minister that readeth.' 
This alteration seems to make it allowable for lay- 
men to read the Lessons, as is done in College 
Chapels, and occasionally in pacish-chnrches. 

iheTe ^® sublime hymn commonly called the Te 

jjeum. J)eum laudamv^ occupied a place in the Breviary 
similar to that which it now holds in the Prayer 
Book, after the reading of Scripture. According 
to the ancient legend, it was composed under in- 
spiration by St Ambrose and St Augustine at the 
baptism of the latter. St Hilary of Poictiers (a. d. 
355), and St Hilary of Aries (a.d. 440), have each 
been named as its author; but there is no suffi- 
dent reason for attributing it to any one of those 
emiaent fathers. It is alluded to by Csesarius, 
Bishop of Aries, in the fifth century, and it was 
probably composed about that time in the GalJican 
Church. Some portions of it, however, seem to 
have been derived from still more ancient hymns, 
especially of the Greek Church, such as that which 
is written after the Psalter in the Alexandrine MS. 
of the British Museum, attributed to the 4th or 5th 
century. It has always in our reformed Service- 
book borne the title by which it was known in 
ancient times; but in the Sarum Psalter it was 
called Canticum Ambroaii et Atigustini, and Bishop 
Cosin in 1662 wished this title, analogous to those 
of the Athanasian Creed and the prayer of St Chry- 
sostom, to be restored*. In the Ptayer Book of 

* See Freeman, Principles, i. 410. Blxmi's Annotated 
Prayer Booh^ p. 10. 
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1549 it was ordered to be used daily througliout the 
year except in Lent This restriction waa removed 
in 1552. According to the Use of Sarum, it was 
to be sung on Sundays and Festivals only, except 
in Advent and from Septuagesima to Easter. It 
may be divided into three parts; the first being an 
h*ct of praise, the second a confession of faith, the 
third a supplication. The precatory portion is aptly 
introduced by the mention of Christ's coming in 
judgment, and at the close of the hymn is applied 
to each individual, by the use of the first person 
singular; so as to leave upon every one who has 
joined in it the sense of his own personal responsi- 
bility. 

The method of singing this hymn was from very 
ancient times different from the mode in which the 
Psalms were recited. Boethius has given a speci- 
Inen of the music to which it was set in his time 
(the end of the fifth century), which is substantially 
the same as that in the Boman Breviaries. It can- 
not strictly be called a chant, but is rather a suc- 
cession of chants; the first continuing down to 
*Also the Holy Ghost the Comforter,' the second to 
'We believe that thou, <fea' after which several 
changes are introduced. This irregular chant was 
the origin of those arrangements of the canticles, 
peculiar to the Church of England, technically call- 
ed 'Services,' consisting of a series of varied airs, 
partly verse, partly chorus, to which the canticles, 
in all regular choirs are sung. The canticles have 
usually been set to 'Services' by church-musicianet 
from the time of Edwafd VI.* 

The Te Deum has ofben been used as a separate 
Service on occasions of special rejoicing. It was 
commanded to be said 'with the procession in Eng- 

^ Jebb, On the Choral Service of the Church, 
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Hsh^ (i.0. the Litany), in 1547, at a thanksgiving at 
St Paul's for the victoiy over the Soots at Mussd^ 
borgh*; it oondudes the Service at the^ coronation 
of our Sovereigns; and it is appointed to be sung 
at the installation of the Master of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge. 

^The Heavens and all the powers Hierein.* 
Psalm xix. i. 

* To thee Cherubim,' &e. Isaiah vi. 3, Rev. iv. 8; 
'The nohU army of martyrs;' in the original 

comdidaMSy 'white-robed/ &x>m E«v. viL 9, ifec. 

* Thine honourable, ^rwd*^— wrww, i.e. 'very,' as 
it is translated in the English Primer edited \sf 
Maskel (see above, p. 8), and as in the Nicene 
Creed, 'Very God of very God.' 

'honourable,' used to translate venercvndvmf 
perhaps from John v. 23. ' That all men shouM 
honour the Son.' Maskell's Primer has 'woiBhipfiiL' 

' The King of Glory.' Psalm xxiv. 7. 

' When thou tookest upon thee,' &c. The mean* 
ing of the oiiginal is, 'When^ to deliver man, thoa 
wast about to take upon thee the nature of man.' 
'Tu, ad liberandum, suscepturas hominem.' This 
meaning is more clearly expressed in an Irish MS., 
not later than l^e tenth century, 'Tu ad liberandum 
mundum suscepisti hominem'.' 

'The sharpness of death,' in the Latin mortia 
acf^UeOy 'the sting of death,' from 1 Cor. xv. 55. 

' Thou sittest,' <fec. Col. iii. 1. 

'Whom thou hast redeemed witti thy precious 
blood.' (ri/AMp alfiari), 1 Pet i. 18, 19, Rev. v. 9;. 

'To be numbered with thy saints,' Rev. v. 11. 
' The number of them was ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of thousands.' The read-* 

^ Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, i. ii. 3. 
' Procter, On the Prayer Book, p. 223. 
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ing in the old Latin MSS. is munera/Hy wMoh in 
the early English versions was rendered 'ma^e hem 
to be rewardid with thi seyntis.' The chaise to 
numeraH was doubtless due to an ^ror in trans- 
cribing\ 

'Save thy people, and bless thine heritage.' 
This and the next verse are from Psalm xxviii 9 : 
heritage and iriherUcmce are here taken to mean the 
whole number of the inheritoi^s. 

'Day by day,' &c. Psalm cxlv. i, 

*Let thy mercy lighten upon us.* Psalm xxxiii. 
22. Lighten, an obsolete form of light or alight. 

'In thee have I trusted/ <fee. Psalm xxii. 4, 6, 

The hymn in the original Latin is as follows': 

Te Demn laadamas : te Dominmu oonfitemur. 

Te setemum Patrem : omnis terra yeneratnr. 

Tibi omnes Angeli : tibi coeli et uniyerssB potestates, 

Tibi Chernbin et Seraphin : incessabili voce proolamant, 

Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanotus : Dominns Deos Sabaoth, 

Pleni stmt coeli et terra : majestatis glorias tnse. 

Te gloriosas Apostolomm chorus, 

Te Prophetanuu laudabilis numems, 

Te Martyrom candidatos : laudat exercittiS. 

Te per orbem terranun : sanota confitetur Eoclesia ; 

Pattern immensss majestatis; 

Yenerandum tnum Terom : et tmioam Filiom ; 

Sanctmu qaoqne Paracletnm Spiritttm. 

Ta Bex glorisB Christe. 

Tn Patris sempitemns es Filius. 

Ta ad liberandnm Bosoepturas hoininem : non hormisti 

YirginiB ntertim. 
Tn devicto mortis aouleo :• apeanisti oredi^tibna regntf 

coelonun. 
Tn ad dextram Dei : sedes in gloria Patris. 
Judex crederis esse Venturas. 
Te ergo qusDSumus, famolis tuis subyeni : qaos pretidsb^ 

saugmne redemisti. 
sterna fao cum Sanctis tuis : in gloria numerari. 
Salyum fac populum tuum Domine : et benedic bsreditati- 

tuas. 

^ See Maskell, Mon, Rit. ii. p. 14. 
2 Palmer, Orig, Lit, i. 26. 
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Et rege illos : ei extoUe illos usque in eetemum, 
- Per singulos dies : benedioimus te. 
Et laudamuB nomen tuum : in seeculum et in saecnlum 

BffiCUli 

Dignare Domine die isto : sine peccato nos custodire. 

Miserere uostri Domine : miserere nostri. 

Fiat misericordia tua Domine super nos : quemadmod'om 

speravimus in te. 
In te Domine speravi : non confundar in aBtemum. 

Maskell's Primer translates incessahili voce, 
"with unceasing voice"; Sabaoth "virtues"; lavda- 
bills numeruSf "praisable number " ; ccmdidatics 
exercituSf "wliite oost" (host); non horruisti, "thou 
wast not skoymus" (squeamish?). The expression 
of trustful repose in God, with which the hymn 
concludes, would have been still better preserved in 
the English version, if non confundar, <fec. had been 
rendered, as it might more properly have been, "I 
shall not be confounded for ever." 

The Song The Song of the Three Children, or Benedicite, 

Three which is added as an alternative to the Te Deunif 
^^***^**"°* was used as a hymn in the Jewish Church, though 
not received into the Jewish canon. It is not 
extant in Hebrew, and was probably composed by 
an Alexandrine Jew, as a paraphrase upon the 
148th Psalm. It was used by the Christians in 
their devotions from the most early times. St 
Cyprian quotes it as holy Scripture, in which 
opinion he is supported by Rufinus, who inveighs 
against St Jerome for doubting its divine authority, 
and informs us that it was used in the Church of 
Toledo long before his time, who himself lived in 
390 A. D. St Chrysostom says that it was sung 
throughout the world, and would continue to be 
sung in future generations*. In the ancient Eng- 



i 



^ Bingham, Ant. xiv. 2. 6. 
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lish Offices, the Benedicite wajs the first hymn at 
Lauds. 

This hymn is very appropriate to be used when 
ve would glorify G^ for his works, or when the 
Lesson treats of the creation, as on Septuagesima 
Sunday. Li the Prayer Book of 1549 it was ap- 
pointed to be used in Lent. 

The hymn BenedictioSf or the song of Zacharias, The 
and the psalm JvhUate Deo^ were, like the preced- ^^S&au9 
ing, used at Lauds in the ancient English Offices. Si*^****^ 
The Jubilate was added in 1552, as an alternative 
to be used when the JBenedictvs is read in the 
first Lesson. 

The use of what is called a voluntary, after the Mnaic 
second Lesson, was common at the time of the Be- second 
formation, as appears from the following account of **^°* 
it given by Lord Bacon ^ : 'After the reading of the 
Word, it was thought fit that there should be some 
pause for holy meditation, before they proceeded to 
the rest of the Service : which pause was thought fit 
to be filled rather with some grave sound than with 
a still silence; which was the reason of playing upon 
the organs after the Lessons were read/ 

The pause alluded to in the preceding passage 
denoted the transition to another part of the Ser- 
vice, corresponding vdih. prime in the Breviary. 

That which we call the Apostles' Creed, is the The Apo- 
ancient Confession of the Church of Bome. It deed, 
contains in a brief and simple form the principal 
articles of the Christian faith, without any reference 
to the heresies, against which the Nicene and Atha- 
nasian Creeds are directed. Those heresies arose 
in the East, and spread there extensively; and it 
became necessary to meet them by introducing 

^ Pacification of the Church, Works, u. 540. 
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new and more accurate definitions into the fonnu- 
laries of faith : they did not, however, disturb the 
Koman Church; and her primitive Creed was 
retained, at least for some time, without addition. 
But even this formulary was probably an amplifica- 
tion, though a very ancient one, of a still simpler 
confession of faith, used by the Apostles in admit- 
ting the first converts to the Church. For we 
may safoly disregard the tradition which Rufi- 
nushas preserved, that the Creed, as we now have 
it, was framed by the Apostles, and that each of the 
twelve had a share in the composition of it. From 
the notices which occur on the subject in the most 
ancient records of the Church, it appears that in the 
first age the confession of faith made by converts at 
baptism was of the simplest kind, amounting to no 
moretthan a declaration of belief in the three divine 
Persons iii whose name fchey were baptized; nor 
does it appear that a public confession was repeated, 
as now, in the Services g£ the Church, or that it 
was required to be made on any other occasion but 
at baptism. The custom of saying the Nicene Creed 
in the daily Service was commenced in the Church 
of Antioch about the year 471 a.d. ; in the Church 
of Constantinople a.d. 511; in the Spanish Church 
after the Cotincil of Toledo, a.d. 589; in the Gulli- 
can Church in the reign of Charlemagne; and from 
thence it passed into the Anglo-Saslon Church. It 
was^not adopted by the Koman Chujrch till the year 
1014; but the Athanasian Creed had long been 
used in the Services of that Church, and the Apo- 
stles* Creed as far back as the fourth century \ 
According to the use of Sarum, l^e Apostles' Creed 
w^as.said daily at prirm, but was repeated, like the 
Lord's Prayer (p. 106) inaudibly by the priest, and 

1 Bingham, x. 4. 17. 
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privately by the choir, the former raidng his voice 
at the words ccvrms refmrectionem, and the latter 
making the response, et vitam cetemam. Amen. 
The Athanasian Creed was sung publicly every day 
at prime; the Nicene in the Mass. Cardinal Qui- 
gnonius, in his Breviary, A.D. 1536, appointed the 
Apostles' Creed to be said publicly in the daily Ser- 
vice, and that example was followed by our Re- 
formers. The Apostles* Creed was used in the 
Anglo-Saxon OflGices before the Norman Conquest ; 
and one of the most early copies of that Creed now 
remaining is found in Greek, written in Saxon cha- 
racters, at the end of King Athelstan's Psalter, 
about the year 703. It is as follows : 

ntcrreua) cis ®€ov ILaT^a Travrofcparopo, Ka\ cts 
Tov ILpLaTov ^Irjaovv Yldv avTOv rov fwvoyivyqrovj, 
Tov KvpLov "qfJLwv, TOV ycwTfOima €K IIvcvfiaTos 
dyCoVy Koi Maptas n^s TrapBivov rov ivl Uov-' 
TLov UiXdrov aTOMpwOevTo, Ta<l>€VTay tq TpCrg 
T^fiipiji. dvoLaravTa ex v€KpiaVy dva^dvra cts tov^ 
ovpavov^, KaOrffiivov iv Beiujg, tov ILarpoSt oOiv 
€p)(€Tai Kptvak Igfiirraq xat viKpovs* koi els Jlv€Vfia 
dyiov, dyiav iKKXtjaiaVf a^ectv dfiapri&Vy p'op' 
Kos dvdxrraxrw^ 'A/ii/v, 

The following, which very nearly resembles the 
above, is the form of the Creed, as given by 
Rufinus, and stated by him to have been in use in 
the Church of Borne in his time, the end of the 
4th century. 

Credo in Deum Patrem onmipotentjem. Et in 
Jesum CJbristum, unicum Filium ejus, Dpminum 
nostrum; Qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto ax Maria 
Virgine; Crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, et septdtus; 
Tertia die resurrexit a mortuis. Ascendit in coelos; 
Sedet ad dexteram Patris; Inde venturus est judi- 
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care vivos- et mortuos. Et in Spiritu Sancto; Sanc- 
tam Eoclesiam; Kemissionem Peccatorum; Camis 
resurrectdonem. 

This is probably the form in which the Creed 
was used in the middle of the second century. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the following additions, 
marked by italics, were made subsequently : 

Maker of heaven and earth; 

conceived by the Holy Ghost ; 

dead and buried; 

He descended into hell; 

the right hand of God the Father Almighty; 

the holy Catholic Church; 

the Communion of Saints; 

and the life everlasting. 

For the history of these additions, see the ti'eatise 

of Bishop Pearson On the Creed. 
Ancient It is interesting to compare together the fol- 

^Jf^ona lowing versions of the Creed, of tiie thirteenth, 
ciSi fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, respectively; 

extracted from Haskell's Monumenta Ritualia, ii. 

240. 

1. From one of the Cotton MSS. in the British 
Museum of the thirteenth century. 

Hi tme in God, fader halmidhttende, that makede 
heyen and herdeihe : and in Ihesn Erist, is ane lepi 
Bone, hnre laveid, that was bigotin of the hali gast, 
and bom of the mainden marie, pinid nnder Punoe 
Pilate, festened to the rode, ded and dnlvnn, licht in 
til heUe, the thride dai np ras fra dede to live, ste^ in 
tU hevenne^ sitis on his fadir rioht hand, fadir alwald< 
and, he then sal omne to deme the qnike an the dede. 
Hy trone hy theli gast, and hely Idrke, the samning of 
hfdses, foraifnes of sinnes, npiisigen of fleyes, and life 
witnhnten ende. Amen. 

2. From a Harleian MS. in the British 
Museum of the fourteenth century. 
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I bilene into god, fader almy^ti, maker of henene 
and of erthe: and into lesa Criist his onli sone, onre 
lord, "which was conoeyned of the holi goost, bortin of 
the virgyne marie, he snfiErid passionn Pilat of ponnoe, 
eracified, deed and buried: he wente donn to helle, tiie 
thridde day he roos a3en from deeth to liif , he sti^ed 
to heaene : there he sittith on the ri^thalf of god the 
fadir aJmy^ti : and fro thens he is to come to deeme the 
qnyke and the deede. I beliene in the holi goost, 
ai holi chirdhe, commnnynge of seyntis, forgenenes 
of synnes, aaenrisyng of fleisch, and enerlastyng liif. 
Amen. 

3. From a MS. in the Bodleian Library of the 
fifteenth century. 

I bilene in God, Fadre alle myaty, shapere of 
henene and of erthe. And in Ihesa Gnst his oonlepye 
Bone, onre Lord oon: whiohe was oonceyvede of the 
Holy Goost: bom of the mayden marye: snfErede 
nndir the Ponce Pilate: cmcifyede, and dede: and is 
bnriede: cometh donn to belles: the thridde day he 
roos from deethis: steyed np to henenes: idtteth on 
his Fadre riste side, God alle mysty: and fro thense he 
is to come for to deeme the qnyke and dede. I belene 
in the Holy Spirit, holy chirche, commiyng of seyntes, 
for^eneness of synness, risyng of flesshe unto ay 
lastynge lif. So mote it be. Amen. 

4. From the Prymer in English and Latin. 
8vo. Paris, 1538. 

I belene in god, the father almyghty, maker of 
henen and earthe. And in lesn Chiyst hys onely 
Sonne onr Lorde. Whiche was ooneeyned by the holy 
ghoste, and borne of the yirgyn Mary. Which snfEred 
deathe nnder Pons Pilate, and was omcifyed, deade, 
and bnryed. Which descendyd to hell, the thyrde day 
rose from death to lyfe. Whiche ascendyd into heven, 
and sytteth at Hie ry^t hande of god, the father 
almightye. And from thens, shall come for to jndge 
both the qnyckeTand the deade. I belene in the holy 
ghoste. The holy chnr<^e catholike, the oommnnyon 
of sayntes. The remysayon of synnes. The resnrreo- 
tyon of the flesshe. And the lyfe enerlastynge. So 
be it. 

The word creed is derived from the first word Origin r r 
in the Latin, Credo, which is the name in common or«ed.- 
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use to tliis day among Koman Catholics; similarly, 
the Lord's prayer by them is termed, from its 
initial words, Pater noster; and many hymns and 
psalms are named in the, same way. The old name 
symboltim denoted that the brief summary of his 
* faith was the vxitchword by which the soldier of 
Christ was to be known. 
Taming The custom of turning towards the East during 

the East the repetition of the Creed is still very generally 
observed. The catechumens of the early Church at 
their baptism, after turning to the West to re- 
nounce the devil, turned to the East to make the 
solemn confession of their faith*. This practice 
may have supplied a special reason for looking 
towards the East in saying the Creed: but the 
early Christians in their prayers looked in that 
direction; aiid their churches were built and ar- 
ranged with a view to their doing so. The custom 
is frequently noticed by the fathers, who assign 
several reasons for it, as for instance, 1. That the 
East was the symbol of Christ, who was called in 
Scripture 'the orient,' and the 'Sun of righteous- 
ness.' 2. That the East was the place of paradise. 
3. That it was the more honourable part of crea- 
tion. 4. That Christ made his first appearance in 
the East, and will there appear again at the. last 
day. But whether the usage was originally founded 
on any one of these reasons may be doubtful, as we 
find that the pagans generally worshipped towards 
the East; and a practice of this kind, being indif- 
ferent in itself, was likely to be continued when 
they changed their religion. 
Obeisance It IS hardly necessary to observe, that the 
name of obeisance made by the whole congregation on pro- 
nouncing the name of Jesus, a^d coofi^jwg their 
^ Bingham, Ant, x^I. 8. 15. 
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faith in Him, is in accordance with the spirit of the 
passage of St Paul, 'that at the nam^, of Jesus 
every knee should bow^' For this custom we have 
written authority in the 18th canon, which orders, 
'that when in time of diviue Service the Lord Jesus 
shall be mentioned, due and lowly reverence shall 
be done by all persons present, as it has been ac^ 
customed; testifying by these outward ceremonies 
and gestures their inward humility. Christian re- 
solution, and due acknowledgment, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the true eternal Son of Cod, is the 
only Saviour of the world,' &c. Li this, as in other 
cases, the sign is of value only for the sentiment 
which it betokens; and care should be tak^i lest it 
degenerate iuto mere mechanical action. 

Rubric before the Creed — 'shall be sfom/g or said.* 
The public recitation of the Creed is an act of 
praise, as well as a profession of faith. 

The prayers (jpreoei) which follow the Creed, The pray- 
including the lesser litany, as it is called, the Lord's tbi deed, 
prayer, and the versicles and responses, are of great 
antiquity in the Western Church, and always oc- 
cupied the position which they now have in the 
Service. They are as follows in the Breviary of 
Sarum, though in a diiferent order and arrange^ 
menfc: 

Dominos YobiBomn, Et onm spirita tno. Oremos. 
Kyrie eleison. Christe eleison. Eyrie eleison. Pater 
*noster, &o. 

Ostende nobis, Domine, mifierioordiam toam. 

Et salutare tumn da nobis. 

Domine salYiun fao regem. 

Et ezandi nos in die qua inyooayerimTis te. 

Sacerdotes tni indoantur jnstitiam. 

Et sanoti tui exultent. 

SalYTun fao popnlam tunm, Domine. 

Et benedie hasreditati true. 

1 Phil. ii. 10. 

H. ^ 
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Da paoem, Domine, in diebos nostris. 

Quia non est alius qui pugnat pro nobis nisi in Dena 

nester. 
Cor mnndnm erea in me, Domine. 
Et Bpiritnm sanotnm tumn ne anferas a me. 

The Terside, ' The Lord be with you/ and the 
response to it, appear to be taken from Buth IL 4 : 
'And, behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said 
unto the reapers. The Lord be with you. And they 
answered him. The Lord bless thee.' This mutual 
salutation of Priest ibad people has been customary 
in the Church from the earliest antiquity: it was 
enjoined by the Council of Bracara, A.D. 675, to be 
used before the celebration of the Eucharist, and 
spoken (^ as an Apostolical tradition; 'sic ab Apos- 
tolis traditum, sic omnis retinet oriens.' As before 
the Psalms there is a mutual exhortation between 
the Minister and people, the Minister saying, 
'Praise ye the Lord,' and the people answering, 
'The Lord's name be praised;' so here, before they 
begin their petitions, they commend each other to 
the Diyine grace. 

The exhortation, oremuSy 'Let us pray,' was 
formerly used before the Collects, when ^e change 
was made from the Htaneutical or versicukr form 
to the continuous prayer, <xp oratio; and it still has 
that place in the Lii»Jiy and in the Communion- 
Service after the Commandments. Here it forms 
an introduction to tKe whole Office of prayer. In 
the ancient Church this form was pronounced by 
the Deacon (Sci^^coficv, SeijOfOfiey IktcvcSs), as if to 
remind the people that they were to accompany the 
Priest silently in the Prayer which he was about to 
make, though they were not to interrupt him by 
responses. 

The Greek form of the lesser litany 'Kyrie 
eleison/ was retained in the Western Church, on 
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account^ it has been said, of some peculiar efficacy 
supposed to reside in the words of the original; but 
more probably fix)m that feeling of reverence, en- 
gendered by usage, which in later ages led to the 
retention of the Latin language in the Service of 
the Church, when it had ceased to be the vernacular 
tongua Derived perhaps &om the opening of the 
51st psalm, this supplication is now, in its three- 
fold form, an address to the Holy Trinity. In the 
old Offices, each clause was repeated three times. 
It is mentioned by Arrian, a writer of the second 
century, as a heathen prayer; tov 6€ov ivucaXov^ 

The rubric which orders the Priest to stand 
while he says the versicles after the Lord's prayer, 
was added in 1552. It is probably founded on the 
practice of the Priests in the unreformed Church. 
For it was, and still is, the custom there for the 
Priest at all the long prayers to kneel before the 
altar, and mutter them softly by himself; but 
whenever he comes to any versicles to which the 
people are to make their responses, he rises up 
and turns himself to them in order to be heard: 
which custom the compilers of our Liturgy might 
probably have in mind when they ordered the 
Minister' to stand up in this place. 

The versicles and responses are chiefly taken 
fix)m the Psalms. Ps. Ixxxv. 7, * Shew t^s thy 
mercy, O Lord, and grant us thy salvation.' Ps. 
XX. 9 (as translated by the LXX.), 'O Lord, save 
the king; and hear us in the day when we call 
upon thee.* Ps. oxxxii. 9, 'Let thy Priests be 
clothed with righteousness: and let thy saints sing 
with joyfiilness.' Ps. xxviii 9, 'Save thy people^ 
and give thy blessing unto thine inheritance' (which 

^ Epictet. n. 7. 
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is also found in the Te Deurn). The yersicle, 'Give 
peace in our time/ &g,, and the response, ' Because/ 
4&C. are not found in the Psalms. The connexion 
between the two appears to be this : we pray to 
God to give us peace, because there is no one who 
can secure this blessing for us besides Him. The 
Roman Breviary has instead, ' Fiat pax in virtute 
tua ; et abundantia in turribus tuis :' which is 
from Ps. cxxiL 7. The last versicle and response, 
'O God, make dean,' &c., are from Ps. li. 9, 10. 

The petitions contained in these versicles are 
expanded in the collects and prayers which follow ; 
the first in the collect for the day; the second in 
the prayer for the Queen; the third and fourth in 
the prayer for the clergy and people; the fifth in 
the second collect^ for Peace; the last in the third 
collect, for Grace. 
The Col- The versicles were followed in the ancient 

Service-books, as in our Prayer Book, by Collects 
{oratione8)y in which the Priest collected, and offered 
up alone the various supplications previously made 
by himself and the people jointly. 

Of the first collect, which is variable, we shall 
speak hereafter (Chap. viil). 

The second collect, for Peace, is found in the 
Sacramentary of Gelasius, a. d. 494, and has been 
used in the English Church for at least 1200 years. 
In the Latin it is much more condensed : 

Dens anctor pacis et amator, qnem nosse yivere, oni 
senrire regnare est, protege ab omnibas impagnationi- 
bns snpplices tnos ; nt qui in defensione tua Ooufidimos, 
nnllias hostUitatifl arma timeamns. 

'the author of peace,' 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 'For God 
is not the author of confusion, but of peace.' 

•in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal 
life,' John xvii. 3. * And this is life eternal, that 
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they might know thee the only true God/ &c. 
Standeth — i,e. consisteth; as in Art. IX. 'Original 
sin standeth not in the following of Adam.' Com- 
pare the commencement of the collect for St Philip 
and St James's day; *0 Almighty God, whom 
truly to know is everlasting life.' 

It is observed by Wheatly, that in the collect 
for Peace which we use at Morning Prayer, before 
we engage in the various affidrs of the day, we pray 
for outward peace, and desire to be preserved from 
the injuries, afironts, and wicked designs of men : 
but in that for the evening we ask for imwa/rd 
tranquillity, for that peace which the world cannot 
give, as springing from the testimony of a good 
conscience, that so each of us may with David be 
enabled to say, 'I will lay me down in peace, and 
take my rest;' having our hearts as easy as our 
heads, and our sleep sweet and quiet. 

The third collect, for Grace, is of equal anti- 
quity. In the Sarum Breviary it was as follows. 

Domine sancte, pater onmipotens, asteme Dens, qui 
nos ad principinm hnjns diei pervemre feoisti ; toa no8 
hodie Balva virtnte ; et concede nt in hao die ad nullum 
declinemos peccatnin, neo nllnm incnrramns pericolmn ; 
sed semper ad tnam jostitiam faoiendam omnia nostra 
actio tao moderamine dirigatnr. 

'That is righteous.' That, for 'that which,' 
occurs in the Bible and Shakspeare. 

The ^Ye prayers which follow were formerly The Pnyo 
said at the end of the Litany, and were introduced q£J^ ac 
into the daily service in the year 1662, after the 
example of the Scottish Liturgy of 1636. Had 
they been placed here when the Prayer Book was 
originally framed, they would probably have been 
termed coUects, like the three which precede them. 
In the ancient Service-books such prayers were 
called memorice, commemorations, memories <2e 'pouM^ 
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de gratia, pro rege, &c The first two do not 
appear to be taken from any ancient Offices, though 
in expression and substance they are conformable 
to many prayers for kings, &c., in the Liturgies of 
the primitive Church. As examples of eleyated 
' rhythmical prose, they are not surpassed by any 
compositions in our language. 

'King of kings, Lord of lords,' the Saviour is 
thus described, 1 Tim. vi 15. 'Wealth,' weal, 
prosperity. The latter word is substituted in the 
American Prayer Book, both here and in the 
Litany ('in all time of our wealth'). 

The Royal Family was not mentioned in the 
Prayer Book before the reign of James L, because 
both his protestant predecessors died without issue. 
But at his accession the present prayer was added. 
When first inserted it began 'Almighty God, which 
hast promised to be a Father of thine elect and of 
their seed.' In 1627, Charles L being at that time 
without issue, the present form, 'Almighty God, 
the fountain of all goodness,' was substituted. In 
1628 the original clause was restored, and Prince 
Charles and the Lady Mary were mentioned by 
name. In 1633, possibly because the clause was 
thought to savour a little of Calvinism, or else to 
render unnecessary for the future this frequent 
adaptation to circumstances, the present form was 
finally replaced, by the direction, as it seems^ of 
Archbishop Laud. 

The Prayer for the Clergy and people is found 
in the Sacramentary of Grelasius. It was added to 
our Liturgy at the revision in 1559. It has 
probably been used in the English Church for 1200 
years. The Latin is as follows : 

Omnipotens sempiteme Dens, qui fads mirabHia ■ 
magna solus ; prsetende super famulos tuos pontifiGes, 
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et saper onnetas oongregatioxieB illiB oommissas, Bfixi' 
torn gratifB Balutaiis ; et nt in veritate tibi oomplaoeanl^ 
pexpetamn eis rorem tiUB benediotionis infande. 

The word PorUifices here comprehendt all the 
clergy; -Bishops in the first five centuries being en- 
titled not srmply ponUJices, but pontijiees maooimV. 

The word cur(Ue is derived from the medissval 
Church (cwratua), and properly includes all who 
have the ciMre or care of soiils. Its special applica- 
tion to designate a clergyman who assists the in- 
cumbent has come into use since the Reformatian. 
Before that period this class of ministers probably 
did not exist, or at least not in sufficient numbers 
to have a separate denomination. 

The preface of this pray er is £rom Fsahn cxxxyL 
4, and implies that the existence and conservation 
of the Church is a marvel due to God alone. The 
concluding s^itence, 'Grant this,' &c, it will be 
observed, is not in the original, but was added by 
our [Reformers. We can hardly be mistaken in 
supposing that it was suggested by the undue as- 
sumptions made on behalf of the priests in the 
Bomish Church. It declares that the blessings 
which we invoke on the clergy are not for their 
honour, but Christ's; and that we look not to them 
but to Christ, as our only Advocate and Mediator, 
according to 1 Tim. ii 5. 

The prayer of St Chrysostom is so called because TheFntya 
it occurs in the Liturgy of the Church of Constan- Snrtom^ 
tinople, which bears ike name of that celebrated 
father. It is not, however, found in the most 
ancient MSS. of that Liturgy, but in those of the 
Liturgy of St Basil, where it precedes the third 
anthem at the beginning of ^e Communion Serrioe. 

^ See Bingham, i. 71. 
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Ibis doubtful whether the prayer be as old as the 
lime of Basil or Chrysostom; but it has been used 
from a yery ancient date in the Churches Over 
which these two fathers presided, namely, those of 
C»sarea and Constantinople. 

The prayer is addressed to our Lord, as appears 
both from the reference to the promise made by 
Tf\n} (Matth. xriiL 20), and frt)m the absence of 
the termination usual in prayers offered to the 
Father. This is clear in the original Greek, but is 
made somewhat ambiguous in the English, by the 
opening invocation, which is more commonly ad^ 
dressed to the Father, though equally applicable to 
the Son: 

'O rac KOivas ravras koI <rvfJL<l>iivcv9 Vf-"^ 
\apurdfJL€yo9 irpocrcvxas, o Kal $vo xal rpurl av/i" 
tJHayovo'iv hrl ovofiarC cov, ra? atnfaets irap€)(€iv 
^TrayyciAa/Dicvos* avros xal vvv tcov BovXmv (Tov 
TO. ain/fuiTa vpo^ to <rvfJL<l>€pov irXrfptixroVf X^P7~ 
ywv Tjfuv iv Tw irapovTi auSvi rrjv liriyvfocriv njs 
or^s oXi^^ctas, KoX cv r^ ficAAovrt {on^v aliavwv 

This prayer shews how ancient is the term 
'common prayer,' as applied to the Service of the 
Church, and as used in the title and preface of the 
Prayer Book. 

'with one accord.* This phrase is used in the 
English Version of Acts i. 14 to translate ofAo- 

The Bene- The Office of Mattins appears to have always 
terminated with a benediction. In the Breviary 
of Sarum it was In nomine Patris, et FUii, et 
SpiritfM Scmcti, Amen, That which we use 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14) is derived from the Liturgies of 
the Eastern Churches, from those of Antioch, 



diction. 
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Oeesarea, Constantinople, and Jerusalem^ in which 
it had probably been used from primitive times^ 
It was added to our Liturgy in 1559, when it 
was inserted at the end of the litany. As it 
mentions the three pei*sons of* the Trinity, it is 
more, proper to be used in the Christian Church 
than the ancient benediction enjoined by Moses 
(Numbers vi. 3), 'The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee,' &C. which is, however, retained in the Office 
for the Yisitation of the Sick. The word feUow- 
ship, used in the older English Versions (Tyndale, 
Cranmer and Geneva) as a translation of the Greek 
Koivtovia, was probably suggested by the word 
sodetas in the Latin Yulgate (Phil, ii 1, &c,); the 
Authorised Version has conmiunion, which is more 
apposite. The literal translation of the second 
clause is *the love of God the Father.' By sub- 
stituting 118 for you at the conclusion, the benedic- 
tion has been made to assume the form of a prayer. 
The original is as follows : 

*H x^P^^ '''^^ KvpCov vjiJLiav *Iri<rov "Kpurrov, 
Koi i; aydirq rov %€ov koX Uarpo^, Koi 17 KoiviavCa 
Tov dyCov IIvcv/Aaros €117 fierd irdvrtov v/i^v. 

Our daily evening Service is a compilation from The order 
the ancient offices of Even-song, or Vespers, andi^pri^er. 
Compline, as they were used in the English Church. 
In its introductory and concluding portions, it is a 
repetition of the morning Service. 

The Magnificat bears a sti-ong resemblance to The Mag- 
the song of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 1. And we may**^^* 
well suppose that l^e Blessed Virgin had meditated 
that Psalm, before she burst forth into her own 
hymn of praise. 

*The lomlinesa of his handmaiden,' i,e, 'the low 
estate' (as in the Authorised Version), not humility 
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of mind, frhicli the Yirgin was too humble to 
ascribe to her8el£ In like maimer, by 'the humble 
and meek/ are meant those 'of low degree/ as in 
the Authorised Yersion. The words in the original 
are wfrwrt ravtCvcnfs. This is the only passage of 
Scripture in which God is spoken of absolutely as 
the 'mighty One/ d Svvaros. 

'Hath magnified me/ ue, hath done to me great 
things. The phrase in the original (ivoirffri fwi, 
ficyaXctd) is not quite the same as that translated 
'doth magnify' (jj^yaX-vvti) at the beginning of the 
hymn. 

The MagmfieaJt and Nunc DimiUis, being hymns 
of a contemplatiye and quiet character, are, as 
Bishop Jebb has observed, peculiarly suitable to 
be used in our erening devotions; while the Te 
Dewm and Jubilate express the active joy which 
befits us in the morning. It is also to be observed 
that the Canticles of Evensong lead us especially to 
meditate on the mystery of the Incarnation, 

The second and third collects are as follows in 
the Breviary of Sarum : 

. Dens a quo saneta desideria, recta oonsilia, et jasta 
stint opera; da servis tuis illam, qnam mnndas dare 
non potest, pacem; at et oorda nostra mandatis tms 
dedita, et hostimn sablata formidine, tempora slnt tua 
protectione tranqnilla. 

ninmina, qaeBumus, Domine Deos, tenebras nos- 
tras ; et totios hnjus noctis insidias ta a nobis repelle 
propitins. 

'that peace which the world cannot give.' 
John xiv, 27 : 'My peace I give unto you : not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.' 'lighten 
our darkness.' 2 Sam. xxiL 29 : ' The Lord will 
lighten my darkness.' Ps. xviiL 28 : 'Thou also 
shalt light my candle: the Lord my God shall 
make my darkness to be light.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Creed of St AthomcmtM, 

npiHE name of St Atlianasius, tlie illustrious Origin or 
X defender of the doctrine of the Trinity, has ^"^^^"^^ 
long been given to this formulaiy, which is also 
known as the Quicwnqys wZt, He was Bishop 
of Alexandria in the fourth century j and after 
undergoing many coniiicts and much persecution in 
defence of the faith, he died in the year 375. 
Several Creeds and confessions are ertsudt, which 
are undoubtedly his; but it is generally agreed 
among the learned that he was not the author of 
that which is used in the public service of the 
Church. Its history had been most ably investi- 
gated by Dr Waterland, who concludes that it was 
originally written in Latin, and shews that as early 
as 1233 the legates of Pope Gregory IX. (who 
quoted it at Constantinople as an authority in 
favour of the double procession of the Holy Ghost) 
were obliged to acknowledge that this was the case. 
'The style,' he says, 'and phraseology of the Creed; 
its early reception among l^e Latins, while un- 
known to the Greeks; the antiquity and number of 
the Latin MSS. and their agreement for the most 
part with each other, compared with the lateness, 
scarceness, and disagreement of the Greek copies, 
all concur to demonstrate that this creed was 
originally a Latin composure, rather than a Greek 
one.* 
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Probably The same learned author further argues that 
ESIiSSoo. the Creed was probably composed in France, 
alleging as reasons for this opinion — 1. That it 
was received in the Ga,llican Church, so far as 
appears, before all Churches. 2. That it was 
greatly esteemed by Callican councils and Bishops. 
The Priests in that Church were commanded 
to learn it by heart. 3. That it was first 
admitted into the Callican Psalter, and first re- 
ceived in those countries in which that Psalte^ 
was received — ^viz., Spain, Germany, and England! 
4. That the oldest version of it, and the oldest 
writers who notice and comment upon it, are 
Crallican. 5. The occasion which brought it into 
note may also be found in the history of the 
Gallican Church. For *upon the revival of the 
Arian controversy in Ga,ul, under the influence of 
the Burgundian kings, it was obvious to call one 
side Athanasians and the other Arians; and the 
Creed, being a summary of the orthodox and 
catholic faith, might in process of time acquire the 
name of the Athanasian faith, or fides Athcmasii, in 
opposition to the contrary scheme which might as 
justly be called the fides Arii; just as the title of 
Apostolical given to the Boman Creed occasioned 
the mistake about its being made by the Apostles.' 
Dr Waterland has given reason for thinking that it 
was composed by Hilary, Bishop of Aries, in 430 
A.D.^ He concludes that it was recognised as a 
rule of faith in 550, and received into the public 
offices of the Gallican Church not later than 670. 
He fixes upon the year 800 as the date of its recep- 
tion in England. It was presented to the Pope by 

^ See, however, Mr Harvey's History of the Creeds, p. 559. 
He contends for a somewhat earlier date, and would assign 
the Creed to Yiotricins, Bishop of Boaen, a. d. 401. 
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Charlemagne (who valued it highly, and dispersed 
it wherever he went) in 772, but as the Church of 
Home was always tenacious of her own Offices, and 
looked coldly upon formularies which wei*e not of 
her framing, it was probably not received there till 
a later period, though still earlier than 930 a.d. 
In the Greek Churches it was received in the 
seventh century, the requisite alteration having 
first been made respecting the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, to adapt it to the dogma of the Greeks 
on ihat subject. 

'From the foregoing account,' says Dr Water- 
land, 'it appears that its reception has been both 
general and ancient. It hath been received by 
Greeks and Latins all over Europe; and if it hath 
been little known among the African and Asian 
Churches, the like may be said of the Apostles' 
Creed, which hath not been admitted, scarce known, 
in Africa, and but little in Asia, except among the 
Armenians, who are said to receive it. So that for 
generality of reception, the Athanasian Creed may 
vie with .any, except the Nicene, or Constantino- 
politan, the only general Creed common to all the 
Churches. As to the antiquity of its reception 
into the sacred Offices, this Creed has been received 
in several countries, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Home itself, as soon, or sooner, than the Nicene; 
which is a high commendation of it, as gaining 
ground by its own intrinsic worth, and without the 
authority of any general council to enforce it. 
And there is this thing further to be said for it, 
that while the Nicene and Apostles' Creeds have 
been growing up to their present perfection in a 
course of years, or centuries of years, and not com* 
pleted till about the year 600, idiis Creed was made 
and perfected at once, and is more ancient, if con^ 
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nidered as an entire form, than either of the others; 
having receired its full perfection, while the others 
wanted theirs.' 

The Creed was framed at a time when the 
Church was disposed to shew little tenderness 
towards "the maintainers of heretical opinions. It 
was tibought, till experience slowly proved the 
contrary, that false doctrine was to be extirpated 
by persecution, and excluded by vehemence of 
denunciation. The principles of toleration were the 
growth of a later age. Ko portion of this formulary 
was, perhaps, responded to with more favour at ite 
first promulgation, than the sentences which declare 
the condenmation of those who dissent from its 
definition of the faith. These 'danmatory clauses,' 
however, have in modem times given offence to 
many persons who make no objection to the sub- 
stance of the Creed. The prelates who were ap- 
pointed to review the Prayer Book in 1689 endea- 
voured to remove the scruples which were enter- 
tained on this subject. They frumed a rubric, 
explaining that 'the condemning clauses are to be 
understood as relating only to those who obstinately 
deny the substance of the -diristian faith*' This 
explanation, though not embodied in a rubric, is 
generally adopted by the divines who have written 
in drfenoe of the Creed. It might have been a 
judicious course to omit the clauses in question; 
but a great unwillingness must always have been 
felt t6 mutilate a formulary, which, though not 
promulgated .by the authority of a general council, 
has had universal reception for so many centuries. 
The following remarks by Ardibishop Seeker on 
this subject are worthy of consideration: 'The 
eondemnation, confined in two or three clauses of 
this Creed, belongs (as the most zealous def^ders 
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of our Mth in the holy Trinity agree, and as 
every one who reads it considerately wiU soo^ 
peroeiye), not to all, who cannot understand, or 
cannot approve, every expression in it, but only 
to such as deny the "Trinity in Unity," or 
''three Persons and one God."' 'This alone is 
said to be "the Catholic Mth.*' The words that 
follow after "for there is one Person of the Father," 
and so on, are designed only to set this forth more 
particularly. Our condemnation is no more hard 
and uncharitable than our Saviour*s is at Mark xvi. 
16, And neither is so; because both are to be 
interpreted with due exceptions and abatements. 
Suppose a oolleotion of Christian duties had been 
drawn up, and it had been said in the beginning or 
at the end of it, "this is the catholic practice, which 
except a man observe &ithfully, he cannot be saved/' 
would not every one imderstand, that allowance 
must be made for such things, as a man through 
involuntary ignorance mistook or through mere 
infirmity &iled in, or was truly sorry for, so &r as 
he knew he had cause! Why, then, are not the 
same allowances to be understood- in speaking of 
doctrines 1 For when the Creed says that "Whoso- 
ever will be saved, h^fyre aU things it is necessary 
that he hold the catholic faith," it doth not mean 
that true iaith is mare necesaary than right practice, 
but that naturally it precedes it, and is to be first 
leamt in cnder to it. The intention, therefore, of 
the Creed, as well as of our Lord in the Gospel, is 
only to say, that whoever rejects the doctrine of it 
from presumptuous self-opinion, or wilful negli- 
gence, and ioOi not afterward repent of these 
&ults; particularly if he is made sensible of them ; 
or if not, at least in general, among his unknown 
sins; the case of 9U($h a one is defiqperate. But if 
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want of information, weakness of apprehension^ 
or even excusable wrongness of disposition, should 
make him doubt or disbelieve any or the main part 
of this Creed; nay, which is vastly a worse case, 
the whole revelation of Christianity; though we 
pass judgment on his errors without reserve, and 
generally on all who maintain them, yet personally 
and singly we presume not to judge of his condition 
in the next world. ''To his own master he stand* 
eth or falleth." Kom. xiv. 4.' 

Since the last paragraph was written, the dis- 
cussion on this subject has been renewed. In the 
course of the proceedings of the Kitual Commission 
of 1871, the objections to the " Damnatory Clauses'* 
were strongly expressed, and carefully considered. 
With the view of removing them, an explanatory 
note was £ramed, which though favourably enter- 
tained at first, obtained the final, approval of only a 
small nimiber of the Commissioners. The publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the Commission was 
followed by a wide and warm controversy on the . 
whole matter. Much additional light was thrown 
on the origin and history of the formulary, which 
having been composed as a hymn, gradually ob- 
tained acceptance, though without synodical sanc- 
tion, aa a Confession of Faith. A strong desire 
was expressed by many both of the clergy and laity 
for its removal from the public service of the 
Church; while an equally strong feeling was mani- 
fested by others for its retention. Suggestions were 
made for leaving optional l^e recitation of it; for 
omittLog the clauses which have been thought in. 
consistent with Christian charity ; for translating it 
afresh : and an explanatory note was drawn up by 
Convocation. It would be beyond the scope of this 
treatise to enter upon so wide a field of discussion; 
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and we may here tnm from it with the earnest hope, 
that where such strength of conscientious feeling 
has been shewn on both sides, there may be mutual 
forbearance for the present; and that a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty may at length be found* 

We may observe that this Creed consists, in object of 
a great measure, of negation& It was manifestly 
drawn up for the purpose of contradicting and 
excluding certain heretical opinions, which were at 
the time in circulation, respecting the doctrine of 
the Trinity, ^d the union of the divine and human 
natures in our blessed Lord. At the present day, 
therefore, it may well be found obscure by the 
unlearned, who are without any knowledge of those 
heresies. By some persons it is thought not only 
obscure, but presumptuous; because, as they say, it 
attempts to penetrate inscrutable mysteries : where- 
as it is itself a protest against the presumptuous 
definitions which had been already hazarded; and it 
is only for the purpose of rebutting them that it 
has recourse to any positive statements of doctrine. 
No one is qualified to understand, and much less to 
criticise, the terms of this Creed, till he has in- 
formed himself of the religious controversies which 
were rife at the time when it was composed. It 
has been urged with much force, that a formulary, 
which to a great portion of the people is unin- 
telligible, ought not to be used in our public 
services. And yet it would be dangerous alto- 
gether to lay aside a bulwark which has been 
instrumental in protecting the Church against 
opinions at one tbne prevalent, and even now by 
no means extinct. 

The Creed was said every Sunday in the Boman ^^Jf^^ 
Church, and every day according to the use of niuit man* 
Samm: but the Service at which it was said was dtedu 

H. ^ 
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that of Prime at which the Congregation usually 
was not present \ Our Keformers ordered it to be 
used Qfdj on certain days, the great festivals of the 
Churchy and certain Saints' days, which were so 
selected that it might be repeated about onoe a 
month; and on other days the Apostles' Creed was 
appointed to be said. It was formerly sung, like 
the Psalms, and was designated by the title of the 
Psalm Quicwnque. And the custom is still retained 
of repeating it in alternate verses, and sometimes 
of chanting it in the same manner as the Psalms. 
Fftaneesof The words 'Whosoever will be saved' are in the 
explained, original Quicvrnque vuU salvvs esse, 'Whosoever is 
desirous oi being saved' (or rather 'in a state of sal- 
vation'). The word Trinity is first applied to the 
Grodhead by Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, about 
170 A. D. He says the first three days of creation 
'are types of the Trinity — that is to say, of Grod, his 
Word, and his Wisdom:' rviroi curl r^s T/oia3os, rov 
0COV, Kol Tov Xoyov avTOv, Koi r^s cro^ias avrov, ^Ad 
AtUoL II. 15.) And Tertullian, at the end of the 
second century, says, 'Ecclesia proprie et prind- 
paliter ipse est Spiritus, in quo est Trinitas unius 
divinitatis. Pater et Eilius et Spiritus Sanctus.' And 
the phrase, 'Trinity in unity,' &c., is also of ancient 
date. Thus Epiphanius of the fourth century says, 
*Ofio\oyovfi€v T17V T/oia8a, fwvdBa ev rpiaSi, koi rpuiSa 
cv fiovoBif fAiav Oeortira ILarpos, koX YIov, koX dyiov 
Uvev/xaros. 

The verse 'Neither confounding the Persons,* 
&c., points at the error of Sabellius on the one 
hand, end of Arius on the other. Sabellius con- 
sidered l^at the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were 
but three different phases under which the one 

^ See an excellent Tract on the Athanasian Creed by Dr 
Hawkins, Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. (Parker, 1874.) 
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diyine essence has been revealed to man: tliiis he 
confounded the Persons. Arius maintained that 
the Son was not of the same substance with the 
Father, and thus he divided the substance. Com- 
pare Anastas. et CyriL Alex. Explan. Orth, Fid. 429. 
0€os 3c acl 17 rpias ovofut^crai* Xeyovrcs wv rpcts 
vxooTfiurci^ ^rot irpoafaira rpia, ov Xeyofio^ Tfms 
ovcruis ^ rpcis ^vaei?) ^ ^covs r/octs, aXX' ivd ©cov, 
fxiav ovaiaVf tjtoi fftwnvy 6fioXoyovfi€y Iva /irj aptva.vio'fa- 
/JL€V* XcyoiTCs Sk fiiav frdXiv owriavy 7}toi ifuwriVy ov 
keyofuv fuav virJcrroo'iK, tva firj aa^ScXXtavtcroificv, 
eiXXa rpcis virooTa(reis, ^rot r/ota wpoaoma, iv fii^ 
OeSrvfTi, oiirtay fuav kcll i^wrw iriarcvofiev. It will 
be seen from this extract that l^e words vTroaroun^ 
and irpiaunrov in Greek correspond to Person (having 
been adopted, as it seems, from the New Testa- 
ment: see Heb. L 3; 2 Cor. iv. 6), and ova-ta and 
<lw<ni to mbatcmee. The doctrine which is broadly 
stated in this and the preceding verse, is illustrated 
and set in different points of view by those which 
follow, down to 'He therefore that will be saved,' &c, 
'The Father incomprehensible.' This in the 
original ia pater immensus — i,e. immeasurable, which 
word is used in the Old English version of the 
Creed: e.g, in the Primer of 1539. The word tV 
comprehensihle may have been substituted on account 
of the ambiguous word in l^e Greek version cuca- 
roXiprros: for at the time when our present trans- 
lation was made, incomprehensihle was in like 
manner of ambiguous meaning : it was not restricted 
to the sense which it now bears — viz. that whic/i 
cannot be grasped hy the understa/nding ; but it was 
also used to mean immeaswrable, as we may see in 
Hooker, v. 65. By Seneca the words incompreJieiv- 
sibilis and immensits are coupled together as synony- 
mous. 

1.^ 
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'And yet they are not three eternals : but one 
eternal/ It may be objected, that inasmuch as 
they are three Persons, and each Person is eternal, 
therefore they are three eternals. But the meaning 
of the Creed is that they are not three eternal 
Goda. The words *they are/ inserted in the English 
translation, are not necessary to the sense, as we 
see by their omission in the clause, 'And yet not 
three Lords,' <&c. 

*For like as we are compelled by the Christian 
verity so are we forbidden by the Catholic re- 
ligion.' The authority of holy Scripture, and that 
of universal consent, are here distinctly recognised : 
for what is the Christian verity, but l^e clear sense 
of holy Scripture; and what the Catholic religion, 
but the concurrent judgment or tradition of the 
Church, the conaeTisiLS ommwmM 

^ The Son is of the Father alone,' a PcUre solo, 
i.e. not like the Holy Ghost, who is from the 
Father and the Son. When the Greeks adopted 
this Creed, they overlooked the significance of solo, 
and allowed it to stand : but in the next verse ' The 
Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son,' they 
struck out the words 'and of the Son,' We need 
not here speak of the controversy and schism which 
was occasioned by the addition of those words to 
the Nicene Creed'. 

When it is said that 'in this Trinity none is 
afore or after other,' &c. we are not to understand 
it of order; for the Father is first, the Son second, 
and the Holy Ghost third in order. Neither are 
we to understand it of office; for the Father is 
supreme in office, while the Son and Holy Ghost 
condescend to inferior offices. But we are to underr 

^ A. Enoz, Remains, ni. C*;, * See below, chap. ix. 
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stand ity as the Creed itself explains it, of duration 
and dignity; in which respect none is 'afore or after 
other,' none 'greater or less,' but the whole three 
Persons co-eternal, and co-equal. (Waterland.) 

'Must thus think,' ita senticU, 'let him thus 
think,' see above, p. 46. 

'Perfect Grod,* not such an imperfect and inferior 
Crod as Alius pretended; perfecttts was used to 
translate reXcio? in the New Testament, Ephes. iv. 
13, &C. 'Perfect man, of a reasonable soul,' <&c. 
This is in opposition to Apollinaris, who asserted 
that Christ had a human body, without a rational 
soul, the Divine Logos or Word supplying, the place 
of the soul : whereas in reality he had both soul 
and body as all men have, and was therefore 'per- 
fect man.' (Waterland.) 

'For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one 
man,' &c. This analogy is derived from St Au- 
gustine^. We are not to understand from it that 
the union of the two natures in Christ is similar 
to that of the soul and body in man; but in order 
to reconcile us to that divine mystery, we are re- 
minded of one of the mysteries of our own being, 
which though incomprehensible, is perfectly familiar 
to us. 

'which, except a man believe faithfidly.' The 
words in the Latin formula as^ejideliter acfirmiter. 
Our Beformers have omitted ac Jt/rmitery as if they 
intended to confine the condemnation to presump- 
tuous rejection, and pass no sentence on intellectual 
vacillation'. 

The following is the Creed in tjne original Latin; The Creed 
which the careful student will not fail to compare Latin, 
closely with the English translation. 

^ See below, p* 153* ^ A. Enozi BemainSf m, 67. 
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Qtdonnqae vult salviis esse : ante omnia opns est 
nt teneat catholicam fidem ; 

Qnam nisi quisqne integram inviolatarnqne servaye' 
rit : absque dabio in sBtemmn peribit. 

Fides antem catholica hsBC est, nt nnmn Demn in 
Trinitate : et Trinitatem in nnitate veneremnr; 

Neqne confondentes personas : neque snbstantiam 
Beparantes. 

Alia est enim persona Fatris, alia Filli : alia Spiritns 
Sancti. 

Bed Fatris et Filii et Spiritns Sancti nna est Divini- 
tas : sBqnalis gloria, co8Btema majestas. 

Qnalis Fater, talis Filius : talis Spiritns Sanctns. 

Increatos Fater, increatns Filins : inoreatns Spiritns 
Sanctus. 

Immensns Fater, immensns Filins : immensns Spiri- 
tns Sanctns. 

iBt6mns Fater, aetemns Filins : setemns Spiritxzs 
Sanctns. 

Et tamen non tres setemi : sed nnns setemns. 

Sicut non tres increati neo tres immensi : sed nnns 
increatns, et nnns immensns. 

Similiter omnipotens Fater, omnipotens Filins : om- 
nipotens Spiritus Sanctns; 

Et tamen non tres omnipotentes : sed nnns omni- 
potens. 

Ita Dens Fater, Dens Filius : Dens Spiritus Sanctns ; 

Et tamen non tres Dii : sed unuB est Deus. 

Ita Dominus Fater, Dominus Filins : Dominns 
Spiritus Sanctus; 

Et tamen non tres Domini : sed nnns est Dominns. 

Quia sicut singillatim nnamquamque personam, 
Deum et Dominum confiteri : Christiana yeritate 
compellimur; 

Ita tres Deos ant Dominos dicere : catholica reli- 
gione prohibemur. 

Fater a nullo est factus : nee creatus neo genitus. 

Filins a Fatre solo est : non factus, nee creatus, sed 
genitus. 

Spiiitus Sanctus a Fatre et Filio : non factus, neo 
creatus, nee genitus, sed procedens. 

TJnus ergo Fater, non tres Fatres ; nnns Filius, noil 
tres Filii : nnns Spiritus Sanctus, non tres Spiritus 
Sancti. 

Et in hac Trinitate nihil prins ant posterins : nih{} 
majus aut minus. 

Sed totsB tres personas : coastemaa sibi sunt et co- 
sequales. 
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Ita nt per omnia (siout jam snpra diotmn est) et 
Unitas in Trinitate : et Tiinitas in Unitate yeneranda 
6it. 

Qtii Ynlt ergo salvns esse : ita de Trinitate sentiat. 

Sed neeessarinm est ad »temam salatem : nt incar- 
nationem quoque Domini nostri Jesa Christi fideliter 
credat. 

Est ergo fides recta, nt oredamns et oonfiteamnr : 
qnia Dominus noster Jesns Christns, Dei Filins, Deus 
et homo est. 

Dens est ex snbstantia Patris ante saecnla genitns : 
et homo est ex substantia matris in ssBcnlo natns. 

Perfectus Deus, perfectus homo : ex anima rationali 
et hmnana came snbsistens. 

^qoalis Patri secundum Divinitatem : minor Patre 
secundum humanitatem. 

Qui licet Deus sit et homo : non duo tamen, sed 
nnus est Christus. 

Unus autem, non conversioue Diyinitatis in camem : 
sed assumptione humanitatis in Deum. 

Unus omnino, non eonfosione substanti89 : sed uni- 
tate personaa. 

Nam siout anima rationalis et oaro unus est homo : 
ita Deus et homo unus est Christus. 

Qui passus est pro salute nostra, descendit ad inferos : 
teiiia die resurrexit a mortuis. 

Ascendit ad coelos, sedet ad dextram Dei Patris 
omnipotentis : inde yenturus est judioare yiyos et 
mortuos. 

Ad Gujus adyentum omnes homines resurgere habent 
cum corporibus suis : et reddituri sunt de factis pro- 
priis rationem. 

Et qui bona egenmt ibunt in yitam stemam : qui 
yero nuda in ignem SBtemum. 

Hffic est fides oatholiea, quam nisi quisqine fideliter 
firmiterque crediderit : salyus esse non poterit. 

Gloria Patri, &o. 

The author of the Creed derived very much of ^brases 
his phraseology from the writings of St Augustine^ st Augua^ 
as will appear from the following quotations', 

Becte igltur CathoHcsB disciplinsB majestate institu- 
tum est, ut accedentibus ad religionem fides persna- 
deatur ante omnia. Aug. de Util. Cred, 15. 

1 From Mr. Stephens^s^ editbn oi the Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 501, &o. 
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Esiqne ipsa 8Btdma et yera et cara Tiinitas, neqne 
oonfnsa, neque separata. Be Civit, Dei, xi. 28. 

Catholioam fidem, qnsB nee confnndit neo separat 
Trinitatem, neo abnnit ties personas, nee diversas 
credit esse substantias. Contr. Maximin, 11. 22. 

Qnioqnid est Pater quod Deus est, hoc Filius, hoc 
Spiritus Sanctus. In Ps. lxyiii. 

iBtemus Pater, cosetemus Filius, cosBtemus Spiritus 
Sanctus. Qerm. cv. de Verb, Luc. 11. 

• Nee tamen tres omnipotentes, sed unus omnipotens. 
De Trinit, v. 8. 

Deus Pater, Deus Filius, Deus Spiritus Sanctus. 
Ibid. vni. Proam, 

Non tamen tres Deos, sed unum Deum didmus. 
Ibid. V. 8. ^ 

Sic et Dominum si qussras, singulum quemque re- 
spondes; sed simul omnes non &es dominos Deos, 
sed unum Dominum Deum dico. Contr. Maximin, 
n. 23. 

Cum de singulis queritur, unusquisque eorum et 
Deius et omnipotens esse respondeatur; cum yero de 
omnibus simul, non tres dii vel tres omnipotentes, sed 
imus Deus omnipotens. De Civit, Dei, zi. 24. (The 
phrase Veritas Christiana is in Tertull. ado. Marcum, 

Dicimus Patrem Deum de nullo. Serm. cxii. 

ille Filius est Patris, de quo est genitus; iste autem 
Spiritus utriusque, quoniam d& utroque procedit. 
Contr. Maximin. 11. 14. 

Neque natus est siout unigenitus, neque factns. 
De Trin, v. 14. 

Unus est Pater, non duo yel tres; et unus Filius, 
non duo yel tres; et unus amborum Spiritus, non duo 
yel tres. Contr, Ma^min, 11, 23. 

In hao Trinitate non est fdiud fdio majus aut minus. 
Serm. coziv. in tradit, Symb. 3. 

Neoessaria est omnibus fides Incamationis Christi. 
Serm. colxiv. de Ascem. Dom, 4. 

Proinde Christus Jesus Dei Filius, est et Deus et 
homo. Enchirid. 35. 

Deus ante omnia specula, homo in nostro sbbouIo. 
nkd. 

^ Pater ergo et FiHus unius sunt ejusdemque subetan« 
tisD. Hoc est illud Homoousion, &o, Contr. Maximin. 
II. 14. 

iBqualem Patri secundum diTinitatem, minorem 
autem Patre secundum camem, hoc est secundum 
hominem. Ad Vohman, Ep. czxxyn. 
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Uinimqae antem Edmnl non dno, sed xmns est 
Chiistus. In Joh, Evang, xrv. Tract, xjucvin. 

Nemo ergo credat Dei Filiom conyersnm et com- 
mntatnm esse in hominis filiom ; sed potins eredamos 
et non consnmta diyina et perfecte assomta humana 
substantia, manentem Dei Filiom, faotom hominis 
filiom. Semi. ci<xxxTn. in Nat, Dom. 

Idem Deos qoi homo, et qoi Dens, idem homo: 
non confasione natorse, sed onitate personsB. Serm. 
CLXzxYi. in Nat Dom. 

Sicot enim onos est homo anima rationalis et caro, 
sio onos est Ghristos Deos et Homo^ In Joh, Evang, 
xiY. Tract. Lzxyni. 



CHAPTER yn. 

The LiiaiM^y and Occadoncd Prayers and Thanks- 

givings, 

Meaninffof fT^HE word lAJtamy was originally applied to any 
JUtany. JL earnest petition, whether public or private, 
whether addressed to God or man ; as we may see 
from the Tise of the word XtravcvcD in Homer and 
Hesiod. By the ancient Christians the word was 
used as another term for prayer. Eusebius says 
of Constantine, that a short time before his death 
he entered the Church of the Martyrs at Heliopolis, 
and there olTered supplications and litanies to God ; 
iK€ri7ptovs €iiya.% re koX Xiravcuxs avcTrc/xirc rw 0€^\ 
But towards the end of the fourth century the 
word was more especially applied in the Eastern 
Church to certain solemn Offices performed with 
Origin of processions of the clergy and people. The Arians 
ofaeryioe. of Constantinople, in the time of St Chrysostom, 
not being permitted to meet for divine service 
within the walls, paraded through the city, singing 
anthems and hymns suited to their heresy, and so 
proceeded to their place of worship outside the 
city. To counteract the effect which this display 
might have upon the people. Catholic processions 
were established on a more splendid scale, which 
were called lUames, From the East they passed 
into the West, where at first they were used as 
occasional supplications in time of excessive rain 

1 Vit. Const, TV, 6i, 
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or drought. Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, in 
France, about the year 460, when his diocese had 
been visited with several dreadful calamities, ap- 
pointed litanies, or rogations, as they were called 
in Latin, to be celebrated annually on the three 
days preceding the feast of the Ascension. These 
days consequently acquired the name -vHiich they 
still retain, of rogation days. About the year 690, 
on account of a great pestilence at Eome, Pope 
Gregory the Great appointed a litany to be solemn- 
ized on St Mark's day. This was called litania 
major, also litaaiia septi/ormis, because the people 
went in procession in seven distinct classes; first 
the clergy, then the laymen, then the monks, after 
them the virgins, then the married women, next 
the widows, and last of all, the poor and the 
children. These processional services having been 
at first instituted on occasions of public distress, 
were repeated on the anniversaries of those occa^ 
sions, and at other times of humiliation, e.g, in the 
time of Lent, and on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
From the Gullican Church they were introduced 
into England at a very early period; and in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church the Eogation days were called 
Gang days. The litania mo^or of St Mark's day 
was sanctioned by the English Council of Cloveshoe 
in 747. A litany of the English Church has been 
printed, as old probably as the eighth century, 
containing a large portion of that which we repeat 
at the present day, and preserving exactly the same 
form of petition and response which we still use\ 
It appears, therefore, that this kind of Service 

^ Palmer, Eng, Bit i. 288. See the Litany of the AnglO' 
Saxon Church, belonging to the 9th or loth centnzy, print- 
ed by Mr Procter, Hist, of the Booh of Common Prayer, 
p. 330. 
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took its origin in the Eastern Churcli, and was 

subsequently adopted in the West. That peculiarity 

in the Litany, according to which the Minister 

b^ins each petition, and the people conclude it, 

is of Oriental origio. It prevailed in the East 

•from the earliest period, and is found in the Com- 

munionHservice and other Offices of the Eastern 

Churches; while it did not prevail in the West 

till a much later period, and has always been 

sparingly used. 

cauuges Many alterations were made in the Litany at 

the Litany the Reformation ; of which the following are the 

fomiAtioii. ^ost worthy of note. 

1. The processions were discontinued. In the 
year 1647 the word procession was synonymous 
with litany; and processions were enjoined by 
King Henry VIII. in 1544, when he caused the 
Litany to be translated into English, in order to 
encourage the attendance of the people at them. 
But the only relic of that ancient custom is now 
to be found in the practice of perambulating the 
bounds of parishes on or before Ascension Day. 
The injunctions of Archbishop Grindal, in 1571, 
direct 'Perambulation to be used by the people, 
for viewing the bounds of their parishes, in the 
days of the Rogation, commonly called Cross-week, 
or Gang days; that the Minister use none other 
ceremonies than to say the two Psahns beginning 
^'Benedic anima mea Dominum," that is to say, 
Psalms ciii. and civ., and such sentences of Scrip- 
ture as be appointed by the Queen's injunctions, 
with the Litany and suf&ages following the same, 
and reading one homily already decreed and set 
forth for that purpose : without wearing any sur- 
plice, carrying of banners or hand-bells, or staying 
at crosses, or such like popish ceremonies.' 
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2. The inYOcations of the Saints were omitted. 
These invocations never had any place in the litanies 
of the East ; and it is probable that in the West 
they are not of earlier date than the eighth century. 
Before that time it was customary to repeat Kyrie 
deison yery frequently, so that the name litcmy was 
given to that exclamation. In an ancient Litany 
of the Boman Church, used on the vigil of the 
Assumption, the people repeated with tears and 
prayers KyrU eleison a hundred times, Christe eleison 
a hundred times, Kyrie eleison again a hundred 
times. The response of the people, Christe deison^ 
was not customary in the Greek Church, and was 
peculiar to the West. By the Boman Church 
invocations of Saints were carried to such an extent, 
as to form the chief part of the Litany. In the 
Breviary they are more than sixty in number : 
their place is after the invocation of the Trinity; 
each Apostle and Saint being called upon separately, 
with the petition era pro nobis. As early as 1538, 
the injunctions of Cromwell prescribe the omission 
* in the processions of the ora pro nobis to so many 
Saints ; whereby they had no time to sing the good 
suffrage, Fa^ce nobis Bomine, Libera nos Bomme! 
. 3, This Office has been rendered more peni- 
tential by the addition (in 1544) of the words 
'miserable sinners' in the opening invocations, and 
of the ancient anthem, 'Bemember not. Lord,' <Ssa, 
which was formerly connected with the penitential 
Psalms, the singing of which frequently preceded 
the Litany. It was also made slightly more dog- 
matical, by the insertion at the same epoch of the 
clauses 'proceeding fix)m the Father and the Son/ 
and 'three Persons and one God.' And it received 
somewhat more of a patriotic or political character 
(still in accordance with 1 Tim. ii 1, 2) by the 
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addition of words deprecating rebellion, privy con- 
spiracy, and papal tyranny, and of intercessions for 
the Hoyal £unily (nominatim), the Lords of the 
Council, the Nobility and the Magistrates. 

4. Many sufi&ages have been added from Her- 
mann's Constdtatian, and some others which our 
Beformers met with in their diligent collation of 
the various liturgies of the East\ *They took 
£ttftn the Oriental and African rituals the following 
particulars, not to be found in the Western Lita- 
nies — ^namely, the petitions against plague, pesti- 
lence, famine, and battle; the prayer for the 
strengthening of such as do stand, &c. ; that for 
the succour of those in tribulation; that for tra- 
vellers, <fec.; and that for the forgiveness of our 
enemiea' * They have added,' as Mr Jebb observes, 
'what are found in no other rituals, the prayers 
against hypocrisy, envy, sedition, privy conspiracy, 
&c,; the obsecrations by our Lord's temptation, 
agony, and bloody sweat; and the awful clause, 
which places in juxtaposition the time of our tri- 
l>ulation, and the time of our wealth.' 
Theiitanr The Litany as originally put forth in 1544, by 
Smetobe command of Henry VIIL, was intended to be 
■**^ a distinct Office, apart from both Matins and the 
Communion Service'. By the Lijunctions of Ed- 
ward VI. in 1547, it was appointed to be 'sung or 
said plainly' by the Priests and quire immediately 
before High Mass. In the Prayer Book of 1549 
it was appointed to be 'said or sung' on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and to be followed by the first 
part of the Communion-service. In 1552, there 
being perhaps a stronger feeling in favour of peni- 
tential Services (see above, p. 27), it was ordered 

^ Jebb, On the Choral Service of the Church, 
• See above, p. ao. 
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to be 'used' on Sundays also, and at other tinies 
when commanded by the Ordinary. The direction 
as to its being followed by the first part of the 
Communion Service was omitted. In the rubric 
of 1662 the term * litany ' was explained by the 
insertion of the w(M:ds *or Greneral Supplication'; 
the direction *to be sung or said* was restored; 
and the time was appointed to be 'after Morning 
Prayer.' Its use as a separate Service at any time 
in the day after Morning Prayer, is not excluded 
by the letter of this rubric; but our present prac- 
tice may be referred back to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1559, Injunctions were issued by 
her autiioritjr, directing that on Sundays the Litany 
should immediately precede the Communion-service, 
and that on Wednesdays and Fridays *■ the curate 
should, at the accustomed hours of Service, resort 
to the church, and cause warning to be given to the 
people by knolling of a bell, and say the Litany 
and prayers.' In 1571, it was ordered by the 
Injunctions of Archbishop Gnndal that the Min- 
ister was *not to pause or stay between the Morning 
Prayer, Litany, and Communion, to the intent the 
people might continue together in prayer, and hear- 
ing the word of God, and not depart out of the 
church during all the time of the whole divine 
Service.' 

A learned HituaHst^ observes that ''The con- 
joint use of Matins, Litany, and Communion Office 
on Sundays and Festivals, though generally as- 
sumed to be a corruption of recent date, the result 
of accident or ignorance, is the ancient practice 
of the English Church, and in som» degree of all 

1 Freeman, 'Prxiuivj^lei of Divine Service, n. Pt. i. ii6, 
referring to MaskeU, Anc, Lit, p. 152, and Goar, EuchoL 

P- 47- 
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ChurcheSk Neither in the East or West was it 
lawful to celebrate the H0I7 Communioii unless 
Matins and Lauds had preceded. And the Litany, 
in some form or other, was universally a pre- 
&tory feature of the celebration. The idea was 
that the Church's great Kite on these days gathered 
up the ordinary. Office into it, and was enriched 
thereby." 
In what The Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, referred 

§JJ5^*^ to above, appointed the Litany to be said by the 
Priests and choir in the midst of the church, at • 
a low desk, anciently called the foM-atooL And 
this custom is still retained in many cathedrals; 
in allusion, probably, to the passage of Joel ii 17, 
which may also have suggested the first use of 
litanies in times of public mourning; 'Let the 
Priests, the Ministers of the Lord, weep between 
the porch and the altar, and let them say. Spare 
thy people, O Lord,' &c. 

After invoking the three Persons of the blessed 
Trinity separately and collectively, we address our 
suffrages first to the Son, and then sum them up, 
and address them to the Father in the Lord's 
prayer, and in the Collect, 'O God, merciful Fa- 
ther,' <fec. Then the Gloria Fatri recalls us to 
the contemplation of the Trinity. Li the versicles 
which follow, we address ourselves again to the 
Son in a still more plaintive tone than before; and 
these petitions we also lay before the Father, in 
the Collect, *We humbly beseech thee, O Father,' 
&c. We once more turn to the Son in the prayer 
of St Chrysostom, and conclude by invoking the 
blessings of all the three Persons of the Godhead. 

The opening invocations, and the prayer, 'Ke. 
member not,' <kc., are as follows in the breviary of 
Sarum; 
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Pater de ooelis Dens, miserere nobis. 

Fili redemptor mimdi Deus, miserere nobis. 

Spiritns Sanote Dens, miserere nobis. 

Sancta Tiinitas, nnns Dens, miserere nobis. 

Ne reminifioaris Domine delicta nostra vel parentnm 
nostromm; neqne yindictam snmas de peooatis nos- 
tris. Parce Domine, parce popnlo tno, qnem redemisti 
precioso sangnine tno, ne in seternnm irascaris nobis. 

The third and fourth of the Inyocations were 
brought into their present form in 1544. *0 God 
the Father, of heaven — * In the original, de ccdis is 
probably to be connected both with FcUer and with 
miserere, as if it were Caslestis Pater, Deus, de cceUs 
miserere nobis; as in Luke xi. 13: o irarrjp 6 €$ 
ovpavov Sclxrci Trvcv/xa ayiov, t. e. o irarijp o cv ovpav^ 
cc ovpavov ooMrct. 

"We pray that God will not remember the 
offences of our forefathers, so as to visit them upon 
us, as He often does, in temporal judgments. 

* Spare us, Good Lord.' The word *Good' was 
added here and in the responses in 1544. 

*be not angry with us for ever.' Psalm Ixxix. 
5 : *How long, Lord? wilt thou be angry for ever 1' 

The deprecations may be regarded as an ex- 
pansion of that comprehensive petition with which 
they begin, * Deliver us from evil.' Until 1 5 44, l^ey, 
and also the obsecrations, were made singly, not in 
groups, e.g. 'Ah omni malo: Libera nos Domine. 
Ab insidiis diaboli: Libera,' &c. *Per mysterium 
sanctae Incarnationis Tuse : Libera,' &c 

'Blindness of heart' may be distinguished from 
'hardness of heart,' which is also deprecated; the 
former being understood to mean spiritual insensi- 
bility, the latter consisting in obstinate resistance 
to God's will.* 

By the words 'deadly sin,* we do not allude to 
the distinction which the Romanists make between 

H. ^ 
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mortaly or unpardonable, and venial mns, but we 
mean such as are called pre8wmptv,ou8 sins in the 
Psalms — e,g, reirj wilful and heinous offences, as 
opposed to 'negligences and ignorances/ 'From 
sudden death,' ab wnprovisa morte, — i.e, death un-. 
foreseen, and not prepared for. 

The words rebellion and schism were inserted in 
1662, being suggested hj the subversion of Church 
and State which had recently taken place. After 
sedition, prvoy conspiracy (inserted in 1544) fol- 
lowed, in both Prayer Books of Edward VI., 'from 
the tyranny of the Bishop of Borne and all his 
detestable enormities:' but this was wisely omitted 
in the revision undw Elizabeth. 

'By the mystery,' &c. This and the next 
petition are called ohseerationSy in which we plead 
the events of the Saviour's earthly lifa A similar 
mode of expression is found in the Epistles of St 
Paul, who beseeches his disciples by Uie 'mercies of 
God,' 'By the meekness and gentleness of Christ,' 
&c.» 

'the mystery.' 'Great is the mystery of godli- 
ness.' 1 Tim. iii. 16, i.e, the truth made known by 
revelation. 

' By thine agony.' ' By thine imknown aorr ow g 
and sufferings,' (Si* dyvwanav Kimav ical Ptunafiav) 
was an obsecration of the ancient Greek CSiurch. 

'In all time of our wealth.' See above, p. 134. 

'We sinners do beseech thee,' &c. The com- 
mencement of the Intercessory part of the litany. 
The prayer of a righteous man availeth much; and 
we may hope that even the intercessicm of singers, 
confessing themselves to be such, will not be un- 
availing. 'Bule and govern... in the right way.' 

1 Bom. zii. r. i Cor. x. i. 
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A similar expression occurs in the collect at the 
end of the Communion Service; 'direct, sanctify, 
and govern, both our hearts and bodies, in the ways 
of thy lavrs.' 

'affiance/ trust; Shaksp. 2 Hen. YL 3. 1. 

'to maintain trutL ' By this phrase was no 
doubt intended at ike time it was introduced (1544) 
the maintenance of religious truth, as defined by 
the Church; though the present usage of language 
would not lead us to attach that special meaning to 
it. (So in the prayer for all conditions of men, 
'may be led into the way of truth.') The royal 
supremacy had taken the place of the papal, in 
adjudging questions of feJse doctrine. 

Under the term magistratea we include not 
only those persons who are specially so called, but 
all who are invested with authority for maintaining 
the laws, and administmng the €k>vemment. 

'to give to all nations unity,' &c peculiar to 
our litany. This, and almost all the petitions 
which follow, date from 1544. 

' the fruits of the spirit.' Eph. v. 9. 

' to raise up them that &1L' Psalm cxlv. 14. 

' to beat down Satan und^r our feet.' This ex- 
pression 18 taken from Romans xvi 20 : ' And the 
God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly.' 

' To suooour, help, and ccanfort,' &e. i. e. to suc- 
cour those that are in danger, to help those that are 
in necessity, and to comfort those that are in tribu- 
lation. Compare the Latin and F4nglish coUeete 
for ike 5th Sunday in Lent ; and the Benedieticm 
in the Office of Matrimony, commencing ' Qod ^e 
Father,' <bc. (1549 and 1662). 

'to forgive our enemies.' Matt t. 44^ This 
beautiful suffrage may have been suggested by a 
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similar one in the Anglo-Saxon litany*: *Ut 
inimicis nostris pacem caritatemque largiri digneris, 
Te Eoga/mvs.* 

* kindly fruits/ i, e. natural, after their kind. 
*sins, negligences, and ignorances/ Here our 

offences are divided into three classes : those which 
we commit wilfully, those which we commit from 
carelessness, and those which we commit unwit- 
tingly, our * secret sins,' as David calls them. 

< O Lamb of God,' &c, . The Agnu8 Dei From 
John i 29, 

* Grant us thy peace;* thi/, peculiar to our 
Litany, < My peace I give unto you.' John xiv. 27. 

* O Lord, deal not with us,' &c. Psalm ciii 10, 
* He hath not dealt -with us after our sins, nor re- 
warded us according to our wickednesses.' 

The prayer * O God, merciful Father,' is taken 

from the Mass de trihuhUione cordis : 

DeuB qui contritorom non despicis gemitrun, et 
moerentiniu non spemis affectum; adesto precibus 
nostris quas pietati tuse pro tribnlatione nostra offeri- 
mus, implorantes ut nos clementer respicias, et soUto 
pietatis true intnitn tribnas, ut quicquid contra nos 
diabolicaB fraudes atque humanae moliuntur adversi- 
tates ad nihilum redigas, et consilio misericordiad tuffi 
allidas, quatenus nuUis adversitatibus laesi, sed ab 
omni tribnlatione et angnstia liberati, gratias tibi in 
Bcclesia referamus consolati Amen. 

* Assist our prayers.' In the Latin adesto. 

* O Lord, arise, help us,' &c. Ps. xliv. 26. 

* God, we have heard,' &c. Ps. xliv. 1. These 
verses of the forty-fourth Psalm and the Gloria 
Patri following are perhaps a relic of the ancient 
custom of introducing psalmody in the Litany. They 
were sung at the beginning of the Litany on the 
second day of Rogations, in the church of Salisbury. 
(Jebb, Palmer.) Praise and thanksgiving are never 

* See p. 155, note. 
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unseasonable ; they are introduced by the psahnist 
in his most sorrowful meditations. See the end of 
Psalms xxii, xlii, Ixxi, Ixxxix. 

The versicles which follow (with the exception 
of the last two) were to be. used in the Litany of 
Sarum in time of war. 

Si neeesse fuerity versus sequentes dicuntur a clericis 
predictis in tempore beUi, 

Ab inimicis nostris defende nos, Christe. 

AfiQictionem nostram benignus vide. 

Dolorem cordis nostri respice olemens. 

Pecoata popnli tui pins indulge. ■ 

Orationes nostras pius exandi* 

Fili D^ yivi miserere nobis. 

Hio et in perpetniun nos cnstodire digneris, Christe. 

Exaadi nos Christe, exandi, exaadi nos, Christe. 

The last two versicles (which occur in the Te 
Deum) were transferred to this place by our Be- 
foimers firom the Office for Prime : 

Fiat misericordia tna Domine super nos. 
Quemadmodnm sperayimns in te. 

« O Son of David/ &c. Matt. ix. 27: xx. 30. 

The Collect 'We humbly beseech thee/ &c., was 
in part translated from one in the Latin Litany, 
the prayer of which was that God would receive the 
intercessions which the Saints had (at the beginning 
of the Litany) been solicited to address to Him : 

Infirmitatem nostram qnesnmns Domine propitlas 
respice, et mala omnia que juste meremnr, omnium 
Sanctorum tnorum interoessionibns averte. 

It was customary to introduce, at the end of the ooculoiiai 
ancient litanies, special prayers, memorice, as they^**^*"* 
were called, upon any occasion of importance. In 
conformity with this practice our Church has pro- 
vided a number of Collects, to 'be used according 
to the discretion of the officiating minister before 
the prayer of St Chrysostom, either at Morning or 
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EYening Prayer, or in the Litany. Prayers for rain 
and for fine weather, prayers to be nsed in times of 
dearth, of war, and of sickness, are to be found in 
the ancient Greek and Latin Service-books, and 
though not literally translated, have in many cases 
been imitated by our Reformers. 

The prayers to be used in the Ember weeks are 
said by Mr Palmer to be peculiar to the English 
ritual ; they were added at the last review. From 
very ancient times a fast was kept in each of the 
four seasons of the year, and it became the custom 
to hold Ordinations on the days which were thus 
set apart for solemn observation. These fasts are 
mentioned in the writings of Pope Leo the Great in 
the fifth century, and were called jejunia qvutuor 
temporum^. The four seasons were called in Ger- 
man quat&mbeTy whence perhaps is derived, by drop- 
ping the first syllable, the English word ember. 
Another derivation, which seems not improbable, is 
suggested by the Anglo-Saxon name of these days, 
yrnbren foBBteifiy recurring fasts, from ymhnne, a re- 
volution, a circuit*. The old etymology of the word 
from the supposed use of embers or ashes by sup- 
plicants is without foundation. The first of these 
prayers was probably composed by Bishop Cosin, as 
it is included in his collection of private devotions, 
published in 1627'; the second appears for the first 
time in the Scottish Prayer Book (1636). 

The prayer • that may be said after any of the 
former* is in the Sacramentary, and appears to have 
been always used in the English Church : 

^ See Pahner, Orig. Lit, i. 305 ; Bingham, Ant. xxi. 2 ; 
and an article on the names of English church festiyalB, 
in the Christian Remembrancer for October, 1852. 

» Todd's Johnson, in voc. Ember; "The Prayer Book 
interleaved," p. 81. 

^ Bluni*a Annotated Prayer Book, p. 63. 
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Dens CTii proprinm est misereri semper et pansere, 
Buscipe deprecationem nostram; et quos deliotorum 
catena constiingit, miseratio tuse pietatis absolvat. 

The prayer for the High Court of Parlianaent 
first appeared in the ' Order of fasting/ put forth in 
the year 1625 ; and was probably composed by Laud, 
at iliat time Bishop of St David's. It was after- 
wards altered, and was placed in the Prayer Book 
at the last review. The word 'dominions' was sub- 
stituted for 'kingdoms' in 1801, after the imion 
with. Ireland, in part, it may be, because the ancient 
style of the Sovereign was dominua MibemioB, but 
principally for the sake of including the foreign de- 
pendencies of the Empire. The term ' most religi- 
ous ' was applied to the Sovereign in the Ancient 
Greek Liturgies : thus in the Liturgy of St Basil it 
is said: Mvij<rdriTL Kvpic tcuv €iiT€^€XTTQTtiiv KoX via"' 

The prayer ' for all sorts and conditions of men' 
was also inserted at the last review. It is ascribed 
to Bishop Gunning, some time Master of St John's 
College, Cambridge. Having been drawn up to 
supersede the collects, which were objected to by 
the Puritans on account of their brevity and ab- 
ruptness \ it is said to have contained in its original 
shape petitions for the King, the Koyal Family, the 
Clergy, &a This change was not approved by Con- 
vocation; and the omission of a large part of the 
prayer explains the occurrence of the wordjinally in 
so short a form. 'That aU who profess and call, 
themselves Christians.' Considering the tijne when 
the prayer was composed, it cannot be doubted that 
these words were intended specially, though not 
exclusively, to refer to Nonconformists. * The way 
of truth,* See above, p. 163. 

^ See above, p. 51. 
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'Christ his sake.* This mode of writing the 
genitive case was common at the time when this 
prayer was composed. It was founded on the erro- 
neous supposition, that the genitive in our language 
was formed by adding the possessive pronoun to the 
substantive; whereas it originally ended in es (as 
we find in Chaucer *Christes love'), as in the Teu- 
tonic languages, from which our own is derived. 

The beautiful prayer entitled * A General Thanks- 
giving* was added in 1662, in compliance with a 
suggestion of the Puritans. Though placed among 
occasional thanksgivings, it has deservedly been re- 
ceived into the regular Service of the Church. It 
certainly gives to our devotions a more eucharis- 
tical and cheerful tone. Nor is it out of place at 
the close of an office of humiliation like the Litany. 
For after such an Office we need something to raise 
us, as it were, and refresh us; and nothing is more 
suitable for this purpose, nothing is more apt to 
give us confidence for the future, than the recollec- 
tion of God's mercies vouchsafed to us in past times. 
(See above, p. 164.) It has lately become the custom 
in some churches for the congregation to repeat this 
prayer with the Minister, and the practice seems 
well worthy of encouragement. The General Thanks- 
giving has been attributed to Bishop Sanderson, who 
is stated by his biographer, Isaac Walton, to have 
borne a principal part in the preparation of the new 
prayers at the last review; but from the proceed- 
ings of the upper house of Convocation, we learn 
that it was prepared and presented to Convocation 
by Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich, who had been one 
of the most eminent representatives of the dissenters 
at the Savoy Conference*. The occasional Thanks- 
givings were added after the Hampton Court Con- 
1 Oardwell, Conferences, p. 372. 
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ference in 1604, with the exception of that *for I'e- 
storing public peace at home/ which was composed 
(probably by Bp. Cosin) in 1662, with a lively i-c- 
membrance oi the civil broils which had just then 
been brought to an end. The use of such special 
thanksgivings is peculiar to the English Ritual*. 

1 Palmer, Orig» Lit. i. 307. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The CoUecta, Epistles^ and Gospels, 

^^} rpHE Collects, Epistles, and Gospels always formed 
** JL part of the Communion Office, and were there- 

fore contained not in the Breviary or book of daily 
Service, but in the Missal or Mass-book. The Col- 
lects which we use are for the most part of great 
antiquity; very many of them have been used in the 
English Church for twelve hundred years, and are 
in the Sacramentary of Pope Gregory, a. d. 590 : 
some are found in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, Bi- 
shop of Home, A. D. 494. It has been seen that 
several improvements in the mode of performing 
Divine Service were introduced into the Western 
from the Eastern Church, such as the alternate 
chant, the recitation of the Creed, the form Kyrie 
Meison, and the use of litanies and processions : and 
it is probable that these short prayers also were de- 
rived from the East, where they were called cruvaTr- 
Ttti, as distinguished from the broken prayers or 
Litanies which preceded them. (Palmer.) 

The Collect generally consists of a single sen- 
tence. It commences with an Invocation, dwelling 
particularly on an attribute of God, or an evangeli- 
cal fact or doctrine : this is made the ground of a 
petition for some particular mercy, gift or grace, 
which is asked for with a concluding appeal to the 
mediation of Christ. In many of the CoUects there 
is an allusion to the Epistle or Gospel of the day. 
In some the effects of the benefit prayed for are 
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contemplated in a holy aspiration. They are all re- 
markable for a terseness of expression, which not 
unfrequently has, in the original Latin, the appear- 
ance of being too pointed and antithetical to be 
quite in keeping with their devotional purpose ; and 
not a few of them have gained in simplicity and 
beauty by the expansion which they have undergone 
in translation. See especially 4 Adv., Innocents' 
day, 1 Epiph., 5 Lent, Easter Day, 2 Trin. Their 
frequent supplications for grace, and renunciations 
of self-righteousness, seem to point to the fifth cen- 
tury, when the Pelagian controversy was at its 
height, as the date of their composition. See 4 and 
5 Easter, 1, 4, 9, 13, 17, 19 Trin.* By its use at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, the Collect links 
those Services with the Communion Office ; and by 
its daily repetition it impresses upon the whole week 
the distinctive character of the Sunday devotions. 

The following table shews the antiquity of our 
Collects, and the principal variations which they 
have undergone. It has been derived from "Mx 
Palmer's Origines Idtv/rgiccBy with the assistance of a 
similar table compiled by Bishop Cosin and Dean 
Comber. Where a reference to the Missal of Sarum 
is not given, it may be inferred that the Collect was 
not used in the English Church before the Beforma- 
tion. 

I. Collects that have been substantially re- 
tained from ancient liturgies : 

Collect for Found in 

4 Sunday in Advent, Sacram. Gelas. and Greg. 

Miss. Sar. 
St John's Day. Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 

* Freeman, Principles, dec, ii. 415. Dean Gonlbam, on 
the Communion Service,' 
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Collect for 
Innocents' Day. 

The Circnmcision. 

The Epiphany and the Sun- \ 
days following(exoept the I 
sixth) to Sezagesima in- T 
closive. ; 

^f 3» 4t 5 Sundays in Lent. 

6 Sunday in Lent. 

Good Friday, ist Collect. 

Ditto, 2nd and 5rd Collects. 

Easter Day. 

3, 4f 5 Sundays after Easter^) 
and Ascension Day. ( 

Sunday after Ascension Day. 

Whitsunday and Trinity) 
Sunday. \ 

I, a Sundays after Trinity. 

3, 4, 5 ditto. 
6, 7, 8, 9 ditto. 

10 ditto. 

II, 12 ditto. 
13 ditto. 

14, 15, 16 ditto. 

1 7 ditto. 

18, 19, 20, 21 ditto. 

23 ditto. 

n* H* 55 ditto. 

Conversion of St Paul. 

The Purification and thci 

Annunciation, 
^t Bartholomew. 
St Michael. 
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Found in 

Sacram. Gelas. and Greg. 

Miss. Sar. 
Sacram. Greg. 

Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 

The same. 

The same and Sacram. Gelas. 
Sacram. Greg, and Miss. Sar. 
The same and Sacram. Gelas. 

Ditto. 

Anthem for Vespers on As- 
cension Day. Brev. Sar. 

Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 

Sacram. Gelas. and Greg. 

Miss. Sar. 
Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 
Sacram. Gelas. and Greg. 

Miss. Sar. 
Sacram. Gelas. Miss. Sar. 
The same, and Sacram. Ghreg. 
Sacram. Gelas. Miss. Sar. 
The same, and Sacram. Greg. 
Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 
The same, and Sacram. Gelas. 
Miss. Sar. 
Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 



Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 



II. Collects composed anew by our Reformers : 

Composed in 



Collect for 

1 Sunday in Advent. 

2 ditto. 

3 ditto. 
Christmas Day. 

6 Sunday after Epiphany. 



1549- 

1549- 
1662. 

1549- 

1662. Before this time the 

Collect for the fifth Sun- 
day was repeated. 
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Collect for 


Composed in 


St Stephen. 


1 549. * (Altered in 1 66 2 .) 


Qninquagesima. 


1549- 


Ash Wednesday. 


^549- 


I Sunday in Lent. 


1549. Sunilar to a Collect 




in the Missal of St Am- 




brose. 


Easter Even. 


1662. Before this period no 




Collect was nsed. 


I Snnday after Easter. 


1549- 


2 ditto. 


1549- 


St Andrew. . 


1552. 


St Thomas. ) 




St Matthias. } 


1549- 


St Mark. ) 




St Barnabas. ^ 
St John Baptist. I 
St Peter. j 




1549- 




St Philip and St James. 


1549. (Altered in 1662.) 


St Matthew. \ 




St Luke. • 1 




St Simon and St Jade, f 


1549* 


All Saints. I 





The Collects added in 1662 were probably com- 
posed by Bishop Cosin. 

In the first ages of the Church there were no ^im ^Jd 
selections from the Scriptures appointed for special Ckwpeis. 
occasions; and such passages were read as the 
Bishop directed. Tradition attributes to St Jerome 
the first arrangement of Epistles and Gospels for 
the Sundays and festivals of the year ; and his se- 
.lection is said to be extant in the Lectionary, called 
the Comes Hieronymi, which is included among his 
works. The authenticity of the Cornea is question- 
able ; but of its. antiquity there can be no doubt, as 
it is mentioned in the endowment deed of a church 
in France in 471. And it is remarkable that our 
system of Epistles and Gospels, which is taken with 
little variation from the Sarum Missal, agrees closely 
with the Comes, and differs widely from the order 
of the Boman Missal— one proof out of many that 
the ancient English Church derived its Littix^ 
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from other sources .than the Service-books of the 
Church of Rome*. 

With regard to the principle upon which the 
Epistles and Gospels were selected, we may observe 
that in general the historical and doctrinal parts of 
the New Testament are read from Advent to Trinity 
Sunday, and its practical lessons from Trinity Sun- 
day to Advent. In ancient times the Epistle was 
more commonly called ' the Apostle.' Thus in the 
Sacramentary of Gregory the Great the rubric says 
*Sequitur Apostolus/ * Here foUoweth the Apostle ;' 
and it is so called to this day in the Greek Church. 
The read- The reading of the Gospel has from the earliest 
g!^l ^ ages been attended with peculiar marks of reverence 
and honour. In the Eastern Churches the wooden 
bells were rung, and the wax candles lighted at this 
part of the Service, as a token of rejoicing ; the lat. 
ter custom is still preserved in the Boman Church, 
and the former in Ethiopia. The Crospel was an- 
ciently read from the ambon, or pulpit in the body of 
the church ; and when the reader, who was usually 
a Deacon, had taken his place, the people rose up, 
and exclaimed, as we do now, * Glory be to thee, O 
Lord.' The people were required by the Apostoli* 
cal Constitutions to continue staiiding while the Gos- 
pel was read. At the conclusion, the Churches of 
Gaul and Spain sang an anthem or alleluia, in imita- 
tion of which practice it is still usual in some of our 
Churches to say or sing after the €k)spel, ' Thanks 
be to thee, O Lord, for thy holy Gospel.' This 
practice was perhaps more general at the time of 
the Beformation, and may have been contemplated 
by the rubric, which does not enjoin the Minister to 
say ' Here endeth the holy Goi^l,' though it does 
order him to say ' Here endeth the Epistle.' 

^ Freeman, Principles, <0c. n. 413. 
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The Sunday first Lessons, appointed at the re- 
Tifion in 1559, follow a consecutive course through 
the books of the Old Testament; and in gene(ral 
haf e no reference to the Service for the day. In 
some cases, however, there are coincidences between 
the first Lesson and the Epistle or €k)spel, which 
may have influenced the revisers of 1559 in TnaJriTig 
their selection, and which will be pointed oat in 
the following pages. It need hardly be said, that 
the book of the Evangelical prophet Isaiah is ap- 
propriately read daring the seasons of Advent, 
Giristmas, and Epiphany, and the book of Glenesis, 
with its numerous examples of human depravity 
and divine retribution, is well suited to the peni- 
tential season of the year. 

During the season of Advent, we are led from Advent, 
the recollection of Christ's first coming, which we 
are about to conmiemorate, to the contemplation of 
his second coming to judge the world ; and while 
the first Lessons speak of the former, the Ck>llects, 
Epistles, and Gospels chiefly point to the latter. 
This mode of beginning the Christian year by a sea- 
son of preparation is of great antiquity, and appears 
to have had its origLn before Hke year 450. 

The Collect for the first Sunday in Advent (com- First 
posed in 1549) is founded on the Epistle; the Advent" 
phrase * his glorious majesty,' appears to be derived 
from. the chapter of Isakli which was afterwards ap- 
pointed to be the first Lesson for the evening, in 
which the words *the glory of his majesty/ twice occur. isaL iL lo, 

The Gospel has been selected, not only as con- ^^* 
taining a remarkable prophecy of Zechariah^ but be- 
cause it describes the triumphal entry of our Lord 
into Jerusalem, and hia visit to the temple, which 
may be considered symbolical of his ccnning at the 
end of the world to visit and purge his Church. 
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The profanation of the Temple Services, described 
in the Morning first Lesson, Isai i 10 — 21, may be 
compared with the latter part of the Gospel. 

|ec^A The Collect for the second Sunday (also com- 

posed in 1549) is suggested by the commencement 
of the Epistle, which seems to have been chosen on 
account of the prophecies which it contains. The 
Gospel commences, * And there shall be signs in 
the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars, and upon 
the earth distress of nations, with perplexity, the 
sea and the waves roaring :' which may be compared 
with passages in both the first Lessons of the day ; 
Isai V. 30, ' And in that day they shall roar against 
them like the roaring of the sea ; and if one look 
upon the land, behold darkness and sorrow, and the 
light is darkened in the heavens thereof.' IsaL xxiv. 
23, ' Then the moon shall be confounded, and the 
sun ashamed, when the Lord of Hosts shall reign 
in Mount Sion.* 

Thini ' The CoUcct for the third Sunday (composed in 

1662) is closely connected with the Epistle and 
Gospel. 

Fourth The Collect for the fourth Sunday is an elegant 

expansion of that in the Sarum Missal. The English 
* come among us,* addressed to Gk)d the Father, may 
seem not so appropriate as the Latin 'veni,* ad- 
dressed to God the Son. See however, John xiv. 
23. 

Exoita, qnsBsnmas, Domine potentiam toam, et veni, 
et magna nobis virtute Buccurre: nt per auxilium 
grati£B tuaB quod nostra peccata prsBpediont, indnl- 
gentia toas propitiationis acceleret. Qui yivis et reg- 
nas cnm Deo Patre. 

* Kaise up,* t. e, stir up, excUa, 
The clause *in running the race,' &c. was in- 
serted in 1662. 



Siindaf. 



Sunday. 
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The greater paxb of the Eastern Church, for the Christmas 
first three or four centuries, celebrated the Nativity *^' 
of our Lord, the^ Theophania, as it ^as called, on 
the 6th of January, the same day on which they 
also celebrated the appearance of the star, the ba{>> 
tism, and the conversion of water into wine; but 
the Western Church always kept the Nativity on 
the 25th December, in compliance, as St Augustine 
says, with a tradition that that was actually the day 
of his birth. . But as the close of the year was 
among the Homans a season of rejoicing and merri- 
ment, the feast of the Satv/malia being held at that 
time, it seems more probable that the Christian fes- 
tival of rejoicing was fixed at the same season, to 
take the place of the heathenish revels ; that there 
might be as little disturbance as possible t>f ancient* 
custom. The Eastern Church conformed to the 
practice of the West in the time of St Chrysostom, 
about A.D. 390, as we learn frcmi one of his hcMnilies 
preached at Antioch ten years afterwards ^ 

The Latin name of this festival \afestwmy Natwi" 
tatis. The French j^oel is said by Du Cange to be 
a corruption of NcUale, formerly a firequent exclama- • 
tion in processions on days of public rejoicing, such 
as Christmas and Ascension Days. 

Among the Proper Psalms for the morning, the 
85th has most of the prophetic character : ' Meroy 
and truth are met together,' &a The others are 
appropriate as hymns of praise and rejoicing. The 
89th Psalm, read in the evening, is quoted by our 
Lord and referred to Himself: ' The Lord said uxito 
my Lord,' &c. The Lessons, Epistle, and CkMfpel, 
contain the prc^ecies of the Old Testameot with 
regard to this event^ and their fulfilment in the 

1 See Bingham, Ant, xx. 4. 
H. -» 
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New. The Breviary has been followed in the selec- 
tion of the Psalms and Lessons. 

In the Collect for Christmas Day, and in several 
others, an analogy is traced between an event in 
the history af our Lord and our own spiritual life ; 
the- objective and subjective aspects of our religion 
are connected together. In this Collect, for exam- 
ple, the birth of -Christ is made to remind us of our 
own new birth or regeneration, and its consequences, 
as 'described by St Paul (Gal. iv. 5, &c.). In the 
Collect for the Circiunoision, we pray for that self- 
discipline which is called by the Apostle, * the cir- 
cumcision of the heart*.* On Easter Even, the 
burial of Christ suggests that we ought to be buried 
with him, by the continual mortification of our cor- 
oiipt affections'^ On Ascension Day we pray, that 
as he ascended into heaven, so we may even now 
' in heart and mind thither ascend^' 

In the Prayer Book of 1549 it was ordered that 
there should be two Communions on Christmas Day, 
the one to set forth the Incarnation of Christ, the 
other to C(»nmemorate his eternal generation. The 
Collect for the second Communion is that which we 
now use. The other Collect (a translation of that 
appointed for Christmas Eve in the Sarum Missal) 
was as follows: *God, which makest us glad with 
the yeariy remembrance of the birth of thy only 
Son Jesus Christ : grant that as we joyfully receive 
him for our. Kedeemer, so we may with sure confi- 
dence behold him, when he shall come to be our 
judge, who liveth and reigneth,' <kc. In the unre- 
formed Church three Masses were performed on 
this day, at midnight, at early dawn, and at noon. 
Thefesti- ^ the festivals which follow immediately after 
j^next Christmas, that of Innocents' Day and the Circum^ 

Christmas. , *^ .. « ^ . « 

1 Bom. u. 29. 2 ijom. vi. 4. « Col. iii. i. 
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cision have an obvious connexion with the Nativity. 
There was a tradition that St Stephen's relics were 
translated to the church of Sion at Jerusalem on the 
26 th December, A. d. 415. Hence the day after 
Christmaa waa dedicated to his honour, as well as 
the 3rd August, on which the reHcs were said to 
have been discovered. The feast of St John was 
probably appointed to be held at this season, be- 
cause he was pre-eminently the Apostle whom Jesus 
loved. Innocents' Day was formerly called Childermas, 

St Stephen's Day. The former part of the Col- stste- 
lect was added in 1662, in order that it might set p*^®'*®^*^- 
before us the first martyr's stedfast faith under suf- 
fering, as well as his unfailing charity under per- 
secution. The original waa as follows ; 

Da nobis, qnsesnmas, Domine, imitari quod colimns, 
nt discamns et inimicos diligere, quia ejus natalitia 
celebramus, qui novit etiam pro persecutoribus exo- • 
rare Dominmu nostrum Jestuxi Ohristum filium tumn, 
qui tecum yi^t et regnat. 

St John's Day. In many passages of this Apos- st Johns 
tie's writings Christ is spoken of as the light, the ^*^' 
true light, &c. The repetition of this metaphor in 
the Collect is, therefore, most appropriate. Th^ 
Latin is as follows : 

Eoclesiam tuam, qusasumus Domine benignus illus- 
tra; ut beati Joamiis Apostoli tui et EyangelistaB 
Uluminata doctrinis ad dona perveniat sempitema. 

The Latin Collect for Innocents' Day affords an innocenta 
example of the antithetical style which prevailed in •^^• 
many of the ancient Collects, and which has some- 
times (as in this case) been judiciously departed 
from in the transla^on ; 

Deus, cujus hodiema die prseconium innocented 
martyies non loqueudo Bed moriendo confessi sunt; 
omnia in nobis yitiorum mala mortifica, ut fidem 
tuam, quam lingua nostra loquitur, etiam moribus 
Titfh fateatur. 



I 
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This was sabstitated in 1662 for the foDowing, 
which was almost a literal translation of the lAtin : 
* Almighty God, whose praise this day the jotmg 
Innocents thy witnesses have confessed and shewed 
forth, not in speaking, but in dying : mortify and 
kill all vices in us, that in our conversaticm, our life 
may express thy faith, which with our tongues we 
do confess ; fhroagh,' &c. 

In connexion with the Epistle for this day it may 
be worth while to observe that the Book of Revela- 
tion was styled in the Prayer Book the 'Apocalypse' 
till the revision of 1662, when, after the example of 
the Scottish Liturgy, the change was made in the 
body of the Prayer Book, though not (as might he 
supposed from modem editiims) in the taUe of 
Proper Lessons. 
^^^^ The Service for the Sunday after Christmas 
Day leads us to dwell on the great festival of the 
preceding week. The Ck>llect for the Nativity is 
used, in accordance with the rubric after the Collect 
for St Stephen's Bay, the Epistle sets forth the oonr 
sequences to ourselves (referred to in the Collect) 
which flow from the Incarnation. St Matthew's 
history of that event is given in the GospeL 

The Morning first Lesson (Isaiah xxxv.) de- 
scribes the joyfulness of Chnsf s kingdom, by com- 
paring it with the blossoming of the wilderness, the 
healing of the afflicted, and the reclaiming of deso- 
late places. The alternative Lessons for the liven- 
ing are appropiate, the one to the season of the 
natural year, i^e other to that of the Christian year. 
The former, Hezekiah's thanksgiving on. the lei^th- 
ening of his life (Isaiah xxxviiL) being read at the 
close of the old year, or the commencement of a 
new one, reminds us that we should make haste to 
praise Crod, while yet we are in the land of the 
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liTing; the other, (Isaiah xL) ^* Comfort ye" &c. is 

one of the most strikiiig prophecies <^ Ghiist and 

his forerunner. It was entirely omitted in the old 

Lectionary. 

The &st of Jannaiy from very early times was The Cfacom- 

kept as the Octave of the Nativity, and also finom ^^''''"'- 

the sixth centmy, as the feast of the Crrcomcision, 

though it is not mentioned imd^r that title before 

the end of the eleventh century. 

The Collect is taken £rom a benediction in the 

Sacramentary of Gregory : 

QnmipoteiiB Dens, cnjos nmgenitas hodiema die, 
ne legem solveret, qiuun adimplere yenerat, corpo- 
lalem Bosoepit dicnmcisionem; spiritaali drcmn- 
dsione mentes nostras ab omnibus vitiornm incen- 
tivis expniget, et snam in nos infnndat benedictionem. 

The Latin Collect for the Epiphany is as follows : 

Pens, qni hodiema die nnigenitnm tnnm €rentibaB, 
Stella dnce, zevelasti; concede propitins, nt qui jam 
te ex fide cognoTimns, nsqne ad contempfandn m 
Bpeciem toie celsitndinis i>erdacamnr. 

The Epistle and Crospel both treat of the same i^eEpi- 
subject as the Collect — ^viz. the manifestation of 
Christ to the Crentiles, which is also foretold in the 
first Lessons of the morning and evening Service, 
and which in the Western Church has always been 
the chief object commemorated by the festival 
The second Lessons relate to the manifestations of 
Christ's divinity and glory, which were made when 
he was baptized, and when he turned the water into 
wine. Three epiphanies, or manif^itations, there- 
fore, are celebrated on this day; and accordingly 
the feast was called in Latin JSpiphanuBy the Epi- 
phanies. The common English name^ Ttod/th 
rdgJU, marks it out as the conclusion of Christmas- 
tide.- In other countries it takes its title £rom the 
adoration of the Magi. Thus in Gennan it is called 
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Dreyhonigstag ; in French, Les Rois^. The first 
notice of it is found in Clemens Alexandrinus, A. D. 
200 ; and the first trace of it in the Western Church 
in the middle of the fourth century. 
sondnnB On the Sundays following the Epiphany, the 

phan^ * Grospels contain examples of the Divine power and 
wisdom of Christ, as manifested by his early miracles 
and discourses; while in the Epistles, taken from 
the writings of St Paul, the practical effects of his 
doctrine are set forth. The Collects for the first, 
second, and fifth Sundays do not appear to have any 
special reference to the Epistles or Gospels. But 
the expression in the Collect for the third Sunday, 
* Stretch forth thy right hand,* was probably bor- 
rowed from the words of the Gospel, * Jesus put 
forth his hand;' and the prayer for protection in 
danger, in the Collect for the fourth Sunday, may 
have been suggested by the Gospel which relate 
how Christ delivered his disciples from the storm 
at sea, by rebuking the winds and the waves. The 
Collect, Epistle and Gospel for the sixth Sunday 
were added in 1662; before which time the rubric 
directed that the Service for the fifth Sunday shotdd 
be repeated on the sixth. The Sarura Missal pro- 
vided for only ^yq Sundays, one being reckoned to 
fall within the octave of Epiphany. The Collect 
for the sixth Sunday was composed (probably by 
Bishop Cosin) out of the Epistle and Grospel ; and 
the Gospel closes the season of Epiphany by setting 
before us that last manifestation, which Christ will 
make of Himself at his second coming. The old 
Collects for the first five Sundays were as follows : 

First. Yota quffismnus, Domine, Bnpplicantis popnli cos- 

lesti pietate prosequere: at et qusB agenda sint vi- 
deant, et ad implenda qosB viderint oonvalescant. 

^ Christian Remembrancerf No, 73. 
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Omnipotens sempiteme Dens, qni ooelestia Bimnl Second, 
^t terrena moderaris, snpplicationea popnli toi de- 
menter exandii et pacem tnam nostris concede <tem- 
poribus. 

Omnipotens sempiterne Dens, infirmitatem nostram ThinL 
propitius respice, atque ad protegendom nos dezteram 
tu8B majestatis extende. 

Dens qni nos in tantis perionlis eonstitntos, pro Fourth, 
hnmana scis fragilitate non posse snbsistere: da nolns 
salntem mentis et corporis, nt ea quad pro peccatis 
nostris patimnr te adjnyante vincamns. 

Familiam tnam, qu«esnmas, Domine, oontinna Fifth, 
pietate cnstodi; nt qnee in sola spe graliaB coelestis 
innititnr, tna semper protectione mnniatnr. 

The Collect for the fourth Sunday was recast in 
1662 ; until which time it was as follows : 

'^ God which knowest <S^...that for man's frailirf 
we cannot always stand uprightly, grant to us the 
health of body and soul, that all those things which 
we suffer for sin, by thy help we may well pass and 
overcome j through &c." 

The names of Septuagesima and the two follow- septua- 
ing Sundays are of very ancient date, being men- 8®*™*» 
tioned by writers in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
The first Sunday in Lent was called Qttadrctgedmaf 
being about forty days before Easter (whence the 
French word Garhne for Lent) ; and for the sake of 
round numbers, the preceding weeks were counted 
by decades, as if Septuagesima were the seventieth 
day before Easter, Sexagesima the sixtieth, and 
Quinquagesima the fiftieth. 

The object of the Church in appointing the 
Offices for these Sundays, was to withdraw our 
attention from the festivals of the Nativity and the 
Epiphany, and to prepare us for the ensuing season 
of penitence and humiliation. Hence the proper 
Lessons are no longer taken from the evangelical 
prophet j but portions firom Crenesis are read, which 
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treat of die Fall and its consequences. The Collect 
for the two former Sundays contain acknowledg- 
ments of our sinfulness ; the Epistles exhort us to 
mortification and self-denial, by the precept and ex- 
ample of St Paul. The Gospels admonish us by- 
two pawibles of our Lord — ^first, that we can never 
do more than our bounden duty ; second, that it is 
veiy hard to do even that, by reason of the manifold 
temptations with which we are surrounded. On 
the third of these Sundays charity is enjoined^ as 
the necessary accompaniment to all our works of 
devotion; and the beautiful Collect for this Sun- 
day, the composition of our English Reformers, will 
lose nothing by comparison with any of the prayers of 
antiquity. The following were the originals of the 
Collects for Septuagesima and Sexagesima Sundays: 

Preces popuH tni, quffisumus Domine, clMn^itor 
exaudi; ut qni jnste pro peccatis nostris affligimnr, 
pro toi nominis gloria misericorditer liberemnr. 

Deua qui oonspids quia ex nulla nostra actione 
confidimus; concede propitius» ut contra adversa 
omnia doctoris gentium protectione muniamur. 

[The prayer in the latter Collect for St Paul's 
protection was suggested by the recital of his adver- 
sities contained in the Epistle, which in the Sanun 
Missal extended to chap. xii. 9.] 

The old Collect for Quinquagesima was laid 
aside by our Reformers, probably because it had 
reference to the practice of* private confession and 
absolution before Lent. It was as follows : 



Preoes nostras qusesumus, Domine, clementer 
audi: atque a peccatorum Tinculis abisolutos ab o 
nos adyersitate custodi. 



ex* 

omni 



Until 1662, our present Collect began *0 Lord, 
which dost teach* <fec. *who' for * which* was sub- 
9tdtuted in many other Collects at the same time. 
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The Tuesday afber Quinquagesima Sunday is shrove 
called Shrove Tuesday, from the old English word ^^^^r. 
shrive, to hear confessions and enjoin penance; it 
being the ancient custom for tiie faithful to oonfesis 
th^ sins on that day, and to obtain absolution, 
in order that they might receive the eucharist, and 
qualify themselves for a more religious observance 
of Lent. But in process of time the religious 
charactw of the day iras lost sight of in those 
festivities and sports, which are still retained under 
the name of the OamivaL Hence the French 
name Mardi gras. 

The season of Lent takes its name from the ^'^^• 
time of year; the old English word Lent meaning 
the spring. It was customary for the Christians, 
from the very earliest ages, to set apart some time 
for mortificatLcm and self-denial, that they might 
prepare themselves for the celebration of Easter: 
and this they did probably in imitation of the 
Jews, who &sted before their yearly expiation. 
There was, however, great variety in the duration 
of the fast; some keeping it only one day, or forty 
hours (the time supposed to have elapsed between 
the death and resurrection of Christ), others keep- 
ing it for two, or fifteen days. In the fourth 
century it was generally commenced from the sixth 
Sunday before Easter, and as the Sundays, being 
festivals, were not included, it extended over only 
thirty-six days. Gregory the Great, about the 
year 590, added four days at the beginning of 
Lent, that it might be equal to the time of our 
Lord's abstinence. And so it has remained from 
his time to the present \ The term of forty days 
is also frequently mentioned as the duration of 

^ Bingham, Ant. xzi. i. 5 ; Gnerieke, AntiqaiUes of the 
Church, p. 141. 
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£Eists in the Old Testament, as in the casei of Moses, 
Elijah, and the Ninevites. 

The Lenten fast was generally observed in an- 
cient times, but with different degrees of strictness, 
according to each man's conscience and discretion; 
and the same liberty is allowed by our own Church. 
The private discipline consisted in abstinence from 
the more generous kinds of food (at least till the 
evening), and in the wearing of a sadder garb; 
while in the public Offices of the Church the sea- 
son was marked by penitential Services, and by the 
non-observance of Saints' days, or rather by trans- 
ferring the observance of them to the Lord's Day. 
Ash Wed- The first day of Lent was sometimes called 
^ ^' CctptU jejunii, the head or beginning of the fast. 
The name of Ash Wednesday proceeded from a 
custom in the discipline, which began very early 
to be exercised on this day; and of which the 
following account is given by Gratian^ (12th cen- 
tury). *0n the first day of Lent the penitents 
were to present themselves before the Bishop clothed 
with sackcloth, with naked feet, and eyes turned 
to the ground; and this was to be done in the 
presence of the clergy of the diocese, who were 
to judge of the sincerity of their repentance. These 
introduced them into the Church, where the Bishop 
in teal's, and the rest of the clergy, repeated the 
seven penitential psalms. Then rising from prayers, 
they threw ashes upon them, and covered their 
heads with sackcloth; and then with mournful 
sighs declared to them, that as Adam was thrown 
out of Paradise^ so they must be cast out of the 
Church. Then the Bishop commanded the oflficers 
to turn them out of the church-doors; and all the 
Clergy followed afber, repeating the curse upon 

^ J Part. Deer. DUU 50, 0. 64, ap. Wheatly, 
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Adam, **In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread."' In the Sanim Missal, before the cere- 
mony of ejecting the penitents out of the Choir, 
there was a service for the benediction of the 
ashes. The ashes were placed in silver vessels 
and sprinkled with holy water; and prayers were 
offered that God would bless and sanctify the ashes 
which JETe had appointed to be borne, on the head, 
after the manner of the Ninevites, in token of 
humility, and for the obtaining of pardon. The 
ashes were then to be placed on the heads of 
the clergy and people, the chief officiant signing 
the sign of the cross on the head of each, and 
saying, * Remember, O man, that thou art ashes, 
and unto ashes shalt thou return.' As a substitute 
for the severe and now impracticable discipline 
of former times, our Church has appointed the 
Commination-service to be said on this day. 

In the morning and evening Service for Ash 
Wednesday, instead of the psalms for the day 
of the month, we read six of the penitential psalms, 
the seventh being used in the office of Commina- 
tion. These psalms, composed in various times 
of affliction and repentance, have in all ages been 
much esteemed by the Church, and thought proper 
to be used at seasons of humiliation. Proper 
Lessons for the day have now been supplied in 
the new Lectionary. The Collect, Epistle, and Gk)s- 
pel are all appropriate; the last conveying a caution 
against the mere outside show of austerity and 
mortification. The commencement of the Collect 
is taken from the Service for the benediction of 
the ashes in the Sarum Missal : 

Omnipotens Bempiteme Dens, qui misereris onminm 
et nihil odisti eoram qnaB feoisti, dissimnlans peccata 
hominum propter poenitentiam. 



Sundays 
in Lent 



Second. 

Third. 
Fourth. 
Fifth. 
Sixth. 
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The Collect for the first Sunday in Lent was 
composed in 1549. The old Collect was perhaps 
considered open to objection as appearing to at- 
tribute a meritorious efficacy to abstinence and 
good works. It was as follows : 

DenB qui eeclesiam tuam annua qnadragesimali 
obsenratione purificas; prsBsta familiae turn, nt quod 
a te obtinere abstinendo nititor, hoc bonis operibns 
^zeqnator. 

The Evening first Lesson (Gen, xxii.) brings 
the temptation of Abraham into comparison with 
that of Christ as related in the GrospeL 

The following are tiie originals of our Collects 
for the second and succeeding Sundays in Lent : 

Dens qui conspicis omni nos yirtnte destitni, 
interius exteriosqne onstodi; nt ab omnibus adyersi- 
tatibus muniamur in oorpore, et a pravis oogitatio- 
nibus mundemur in mente. 

QuiBsumus, omnipotens Deus, Tota humilium 
respice, atque ad defensionem nostram dexteram tuas 
majestatis extende. 

Concede, qusBsumus, omnipotens Deus, ut qui ex 
merito noetree actionis affligimur, tu8B gratias conso- 
latione respiremus. 

QuaBSumus, omnipotens Deus, familiam tuam pro- 
pitius respice; ut te largiente regatur in corpore, et 
te servante custodiatur in mente. 

Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, qui humane generi 
ad imitandum humilitatis exemplum, SaJvatorem 
nostrum camem sumere, et cmcem subire feoisti; 
concede propitins, ut et patientia ipsius habere 
documental et resurreetionis consortia mereamur. 

Th« Collects for the Sundays in Lent speak 
the language of humility and repentance; and the 
Epistles remind us of our duty in these respects : 
the Gospels enforce the paramount duty of charity, 
by proposing to us the example of our Lord, who 
not only fasted and withstood temptation to eyil*, 



Gospel loi the first Sunday. 
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but went about doing good', healing the ack', 
feeding the hungry'^, and doing good to those that 
despitefullj used him; in all which actions we are 
at this time especially bound to imitate him, as our 
selfdiacipline would otherwise be wanting in its 
most important part. 

Second Sunday. The morning first Lesson ac- 
cording to the new Lectionary (Gen. xxxvii.) de- 
scribing the artifice by which Jacob obtained the 
blessing, is apposite to the words of the Epistle 
^^that no man go beyond and defraud his brother 
in any matter;" while the cry of Esau, ''Hast thou 
but one blessing?" isc. presents a parallel to the 
importunity of the woman in the Gospel, "Truth, 
Lord; yet the dogs eat," &c. The connexion be- 
tween iJie Collect and Epistle for i^e Second Sun- 
day is apparent in the Latin; nmndemur in the 
former having evidently been suggested by tm- 
mundUia in the latter. 

The fourth, or Mid-lent, was fcMrm^ly called 
"Befreshment Sunday," probaMy because the Gos- 
pel relates the mirade of feeding the I^OOO in the 
wilderness. It was customary to allow greater 
festivity on this than on the other Sundays in 
Lent. Li l^e Latin C<^ect re8pirefrM» seems to 
point to this mode of keeping th& day; and the 
Ev^ng Lesson, Gen zliii falls in with it, whidi 
describes ihe feast given by Joseph to his brethren, 
thus presenting a parallel, or contrast, to the €k)S- 
pel. The day was also called Zcefare, from the 
first word of the ancient Latin Litroit (Jaai, hen. 
10, 14 and Ps. cxxii. 1), "Rejoice, O JTemsalem," 
^0. ^ I wa» glad when they said unto me," &c. 

^ For Uie second and third. * For the fourth. 

^Forthefimi. 
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The fifth wajs called * Passion Sunday/ (and the 
following week 'Passion Week/) because the com- 
memoration of the Saviour's sufferings commenced 
in the Epistle of that day. Our Morning first 
Lesson (Exod. iiL) was doubtless chosen in order 
to illustrate the declaration in the Gospel, "Before 
Abraham was, I am," by reference to that given 
in Mount Horeb, 'I am that I am.^ 

The Sunday next before Easter is called Palm 
Sunday, from the ancient custom of carrying palms, 
in commemoration of our Lord's triimiphal entry 
into Jerusalem. Li the Sarum Missal a Servixie 
was appointed, to be used before the Mass, at the 
benediction of the palms and in the subsequent 
procession. The branches of palm and other trees 
having been laid on the altar for the clergy, and 
for others on the step of the altar, were exorcised 
(Bxarcizo te, creatura flarunif &c.). Prayers were 
then offered that God who had announced the 
restoration of peace to the earth by the mouth 
of a dove bearing an olive branch, would sanctify 
this creation of flowers, &c.; and that God who 
gathereth together the scattered, and preserveth 
the gathered, who blessed them that carried palms 
to meet Jesus Christ, would bless these branches, 
&o,, so that they might carry a blessing into what- 
ever place they came. After this the branches, <fec. 
having been sprinkled with holy water and censed, 
were carried in procession (together with relics, 
and the Host) out of the Church and round the 
sacred precinct, while anthems were sung by the 
Choir following. 

In Italy this Sunday is called Olive Sv/nday; 
in Bussia Sallow Sunday; in Wales Flower Sun- 
day , or Tew Sunday ^ according to the different 
kinda of trees used in the procession. 
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The whole of the week preceding Easter, now Hoir 
commonly called 'Holy week/ or * Passion-week/ was 
kept in ancient times with especial strictness. St 
Chrysostom says, that in his time (a. d. 400) it was 
called Hhe great week, not because it had more 
or longer days than other weeks, but because great 
things were wrought at this time by our Lord. 
Therefore in this week many increase their re- 
ligious earnestness, some adding to ttieir fasting, 
others to their watching, others to their alms- 
giving. ' The Emperors of the world also do honour 
to this week by making it a time of vacation from 
all civil business. Let the doors of the courts, say 
they, now be shut up, let the executioner's hands 
rest a little; common blessings were wrought for 
us by our common Lord, let some good be done 
by us His servants. The imperial letters were sent 
abroad at this time commanding all prisoners to be 
set at Uberty from their chains^' The stricter 
kind of fast here alluded to was called by the 
Greeks virepOeaiSf and by the Latins superpoaitio. 
In Germany this week is called the still week (die 
stille Woche), to express the holy calm which ought 
to be observed during its continuance. 

At this season our Chxu-ch directs us to medi^ 
tate upon the sufferings of our Lord, and sets 
before us, in the Lessons, Epistles, and Gospels, 
those passages of Scripture which may best assist 
and guide our meditations. Our Reformers did 
not retain the Gospels appointed in the ancient 
Offices, but so ordered it, that the account given 
by each Evangelist of the Saviour's passion, should 
be read throughout. They also selected Epistles 
more appropriate to the season than those in the 
older Offices. 

1 Chrysost. Homil. in Ps. CXLV. 
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ThSSdIy. The Thursday before Easter is called Manmdy 
Thu/r»day, diet mcmdeUi, a name derived from the 
^cient costom of washing the feet of the poor 
on this dajy and singing at the same tune i;hs 
anthem, ^Mandatum noynm do vobis, nt diligatis 
• invicem, sicat dilexi yos, dicit Dominua' So Ga- 
vantus says, 'Didtur mandatu^n, quia mandaTit 
Christus lotionem pedum, et quia antiphonsB in- 
cipiunt ab hac ''mandatum noYimi do robis/' &c* 
The rite <»illed mcmdatum, or lavipedimm, is of 
great antiquity both in the Eastern and Western 
Church. During the middle ages it was not only 
customary in monasteries, but with Bishops, Nobles, 
and even Sovereigns, to wash the feet of the poor, 
and to distribute alms. In England, the rite of 
the Maundy continued to be perfcnrmed by our 
Sovereigns till the time of James II., who is said 
to have been the last who celebrated it in. peroon. 
It is now customary for the Sovereign, through the 
Lord Almoner, to distribute alms at Whitehall 
Chapel: and the form of prayer which is used on 
the oecasian, aad called ^ihe Office for the Koyal 
Maundy,' is given in the notes to Mr Stephens's 
edition of the Prayer Book, Yol. i. p. 891, where 
may also be seen an accoimt of the ceremonial 
observed in 1572, when Queen Elizabeth, being 39 
years old, washed the feet of 39 poor personB on 
Maundy Thursday at the palace of Greenwich.. 

In the Sarum Missal there were Services on 
.this day for the reconciliation of penitents, for the 
ablution of the altars with wine and holy water, 
and for the Maundy or feet-washing, at whick the 
two priests of highest rank washed the feet of all 
in the choir, and, lastly, each other's feet. The 
Mass was celebrated at Yespers, and a Host was 
also consecrated, and reserved for use on Gkxxl Fri- 
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day (prcesanctificatcC), to be received on that day by 
the priest alone. 

The name of Good Friday is peculiar to the Good Fri- 
Church of England. Holy Friday or Farascetie ^' 
was its ancient and general appellation : by the 
Saxons it was called Long Friday. This day has 
been strictly observed in all ages of the Church. 

The first two Collects are translations of two of 
the nine Collects appointed in the Missal of Sarum : 

Bespioei Domine, qnadsumns, super banc fftTniliftm 
tuam, pro qua Dominus noster Jesus Ghristus non 
dubitayit ['was contented'] manibus tradi nocentium, 
et oruds subire tormentum. Qui tecum yiyit, &0. 

Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, cujus spiritu totum 
corpus ecolesisB sanctificatur etregitur; exaudi nos 
pro uniyersis ordinibus supplicantes : ut gratias ixm 
munere ab omnibus tibi gradibus fideliter serviatur. 

The third Collect is composed from three of the 
remaining seven in the Sarum Missal : 

(Pro Hsereticis). Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, qui 
salyas omnes homines, et neminem yis perire ; respice 
ad animas diabolica fraude deceptas, ut omul hieretica 
prayitate deposita, errantium oorda resipiscant, et 
ad yeritatis tuee redeant unitatem. 

(Pro perfidis Judaeis). Omnipotens sempiteme 
Deus, qui etiam Judaicam perfidiam a tua miseri- 
cordia non repellis; exaudi preces nostras quas pro 
illius populi obciBcatione def erimus ; ut agnita yerita- 
tis tu8B luce qu8B Cbristus est, a suis tenebris ematur. 

(The invitation 'Flectamus genua,' which was 
given before each of the other Collects, was omitted 
before this for the Jews.) 

(Pro Paganis). Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, ^ui 
non yis mortem peccatorum, sed yitam semper 1n« 
quiris, suscipe propitius orationem nostram; et libera 
eos ab idolorum cultura; et aggrega ecclesiie tusB 
sanctaB, ad laudem et gloriam nominis tui. 

The Grospel for this day, besides its coming in 
course, is properly taken out of St John rather than 
any other Evangelist^ because Ke "?raa tVL«b ox^ ^t^a 

H. o 
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who was present at the passion, and stood hy the 
cross to the end. The rest of the Services are 
highly appropriate, containing the l^pical sacrifice 
of Abraham, that prophetic Psalm of David, ' My 
God, my Qod, why hast thou forsaken mef the 
first clear prediction of the atonement, ' He was 
wounded for our transgressions,' &a, and the com- 
parison which the Apostle makes betweeoa the 
typical sacrifices of the Mosaic law and the death of 
Christ. 

In the Sarum Missal it was appointed that on 
this day the cross should be set up before the high 
altar, and that the clergy with bare feet should 
draw near and adore it, the choir meanwhile repeat- 
ing a psalm and anthem. Afterwards the cross was 
to be carried to another altar, to be there adored by 
the people. This practice was forbidden at the Be- 
formation under the popular name of * creeping to 
the cross*.' 
Easter Easter Even. This day was commonly known 

by the name of the great Sabbath, and is so termed 
by St Chrysostom. It was the only Sabbath or 
Saturday, throughout the year, that was observed 
as a fast in the Greek Church. All other Satur- 
days were kept as feasts. The vigil was continued 
till midnight, and was spent in reading the Scrip- 
tures, psalmody, and baptizing catechumens. 

The beautiful Collect for this day was drawn up 
in 1662, after the example of that which was com- 
posed for the Scottish Prayer Book (by Laud, as it 
is said) in 1636. It will be seen that the original, 
here subjoined, is the more elaborate of the two, 
and contains several thoughts which our revisers 
did not retain : 

^ Cardwell, Conferencet^ i. 64* 
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" O most gracious Grod, look upon us in mercy, 
and grant that as we are baptized into the death of 
thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ ; so by our true 
and hearty repentance all our sins may be buried 
with him, and we not fear the grave: that as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of thee, 
O Father, so we also may walk in newness of life, 
but our sins never be able to rise in judgment 
against us, and that for the merit of Jesus Christ 
that died, was buried, and rose again for us. Amen." 

The allusion to baptism was doubtless suggested 
by the medi«yal custom of regarding the vigils of 
Easter and Whitsunday as specially appropriate 
days for the administration of that Sacrament. A 
rubiic in the Sarum Manual says ''Solemnis baptis- 
mus celebrari solet in Sabb».to Sancto Paschae ut 
in vigilia Pentecostes. *' 

Before 1662, the Prayer Book had no Collect 
for Easter Even. The Epistle and Gospel were ap- 
pointed in 1549. The Collect of the Missal was 
probably laid aside because it had reference not 
only to baptism, but to the custom formerly ob- 
served on this day but discontinued at the Refor- 
mation, of blessing the new fire which was to be 
used in the Church, and the Paschal candle which 
was to be kept burning throughout Easter week, 
and on Sundays, &c., till the day after Ascension 
Day. It was as follows, "O God, who dost en- 
lighten this most holy night with the glory of the 
Lord's resiuTection, keep in the children of thy 
new family the spirit of adoption which thou 
hast given ; that they being renewed in body and 
mind, may offer unto thee a pure service. Through 
&c.^" 

The ancient Epistle and Gospel (Col. iii 1 — 4, 
^ The Sarum Missal in £nglii&x, \%^. 
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Matt. xxviiL 1 — 7) had reference to the resurrec- 
tion, not, as ours, to the burial and descent into 
hell. Other ceremonies prescribed for this day in 
the Sarum Missal were the benediction of the in- 
cense — the use of which is described to be for put- 
ting to flight all evil spirits and driviitg away 
diseases — and the benediction of Hie font. The 
seven -fold and the live-part Litanies* were also 
said, the Invocations of the several Persons of the 
holy Trinity being omitted, because Christ lay in 
the grave till the third day. 
Easter Our English word Easter' according to Bede, is 

derived from Eostre, the name of the goddess for- 
merly worshipped by the Saxons at this time of the 
year, and probably the same as the Syrian Astarte, 
called in Hebrew Ashtoreth. The Hebrew word 
Pascha, the passover, was by the ancient Church 
applied to the festival of our Lord's resurrection, 
Pascha Gu^ooracrt/iov, as well as to the passion, Pas- 
cha oTavptoirifiov ; and this name for Easter is still 
very generaUy preserved, as in French pdques. The 
festival was kept with great solemnity in the early 
Church: though there was considerable diflTerence 
and dispute as to the precise day of its celebration, 
until the question was set at rest by a decree of the 
Council of Nice in 325. Ldl primitive timos the 
Christians on this day addressed each other with 
the salutation, * Christ is risen ;' to which the an- 
swer was, 'He is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
unto Simon :' a custom still retained in the Greek 
Church. 

The anthems appointed instead of the ninety- 
fifth Psalm are from the anthem-book of Gregory 

1 Said by five deacons : for the Litania septiformis, see 
above, p. 155. 

' Bingham, Ant. xx. 5. 
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the Great. In the Prayer Book of 1549, they were 
to be sung or said before Matins, and consisted only 
of Rom. vL 9—11 and 1 Cor. xv. 20—22 followed 
by Hallelujah, a versicle and response: (Priest. 
*Shew forth to all nations the glory of Gk)d.' 
Answer. ^And among all people his wonderful 
works;*) and the following Collect : 

"O Grod, who for our redemption didst give 
thine only-begotten Son to the death of the cross ; 
and by his glorious resurrection hast delivered us 
fix)m the power of the enemy ; grant us so to die 
daily from sin, that we may evermore live with 
him in the joy of his resurrection ;" 

which was a translation of the following, from the 
Sarum Missal ; 

Dens, qni nobis Filinm cmcis patibnlnm snbire 
Yolnisti, nt inimici a nobis pelleres potestatem ; con- 
cede nobis famnlis nt in resorrectionis ejus gaudiis 
semper vivamns. 

In 1552 the Hallelujah and all after it was 
omitted, and the anthems were ordered to be said 
instead of the Venite : the passage from 1 Cor. v. 
was prefixed in 1662. The Collect is much ex- 
panded from the Latin original : 

Dens qni hodiema die per nnigeniinm tnnm SBter- 
nitatis nobis aditnm, deyicta morte, reserasti; vota 
nostra, qnsB prseyeniendo aspiras etiam adjnyando 
prosequere. 

The first Lessons relate the history of l^e institu- 
tion of the Passover, and of the passage of the Eed 
Sea, which we regard as types both of the death 
and resurrection of Christ, and of our deliverance 
from sin and death. The second Lessons for the 
Morning and Evening (Rev. L 10 — 19, and Kev. 
V.) set forth the risen and ascended Saviour as 
He appears in the visions of the Apocalypse : the 
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Epistle shews what practical effect the great eye&t 
oi' the day ought to have upon us ; the CkMpel mqp- 
plies evidence of that event ; which is oantiiiiied in 
the alternative seccmd Lesson £<»: ihe £veiiii^ 
(John XX. 11 — 19). The Psalms for the daj are 
appropriate songs of praise and thanksgiviiig ; and 
one, the 118th, is specially quoted bj St Peter in 
connexion with the resurrection of Chiist : * Tina is 
the stone which was set at nought by you builden^' 
&c. Acts iv. 11. 

In the Prayer Book of 1549, provision was 
made for a second Communion, at which the Col- 
lect was the same as that which was theOy and is 
now, used on the first Sunday after faster; and 
the Epistle and Gospel were from 1 Cor. v. 6 — 8 
and Mark xvL 1 — 8. 

The commemoration of Easter continaed in 
ancient times throughout the week, but was limited 
to three days by a Council of Constance in 1094. 
Our Church has followed this latter authority in ap- 
pointing special Lessons, Epistles and Crospels only 
for the Monday and Tuesday, though the Sarum 
Missal had a Service for each day of the week. 
The Epistles are taken from the Acts of the Apo- 
stles; and so far we follow the ancient custom, men- 
tioned by St Chrysostom, and still continued in the 
Eastern Church, of reading that Book from Easter 
to Whitsuntide. 
»andsys Upon the octavc, or first Sunday after Easter, 

SilteT. it was formerly the custom to repeat some of the 
paschal solemnities : whence this day took the name 
of Low Sunday, because it was a special feast, 
though of a lower degree than Easter Day. On 
this day the Neophytes, or persons newly baptized, 
were wont to lay aside their chrisomes, or white 
garments, and to deposit them in the churches; 
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hence this day was commonlj called by the Latins 
Dominica in Albis, and by the Greeks, Kaivrj 
Kvpuucrj or 3taKaivio-/i(^9, or New Sunday, on account 
of the renovation of men by the new birth in bap- 
tism \ The Epistle was, perhaps, originally selected 
with a view to this solemnity. The Collect for the 
third Sunday also seems particularly applicable to 
newly baptized persons. In the Latin it is as fol- 
lows: 

Dens, qni errantibns nt in viam possint redire jnsti- 
tiae, Teritatis tnte Inmen ostendis ; da cnnctis qni Chris- 
tiana professioue censentur, et ilia respnere, qnte hnic 
inimica sunt nomini, et ea qnsB apta sunt sectari. 

The Collect for the second Sunday, composed in 
1549, is founded on the Epistle. It is observable, 
that the word 'ensample,' which had been altered 
to 'example,' in 1552 and 1559, was restored in its 
old form in 1604. 

'Endeavour ourselves.' The reflective use of 
the word 'to endeavour' occurs also in the preface 
to the Confirmation Service, and three times in the 
Ordination Service. It had become obsolete in 
1689, and the revisers of that time proposed to 
omit ' ourselves.' 

The ancient Collect for the fourth Sunday was 
as follows : 

Dens, qni fidelinm mentes nnins efficis volnntatis, 
da popnlis tnis id amare qnod prsBcipis, id desiderare 
quod promittis, nt inter mnndanas yarietates ibi nostra 
fixa sint corda, nbi vera snnt gandia. 

This, in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., 
was literally translated, 'Almighly God, which 
dost make the minds of all faithful men to be of 
one will, grant,' &c. ; but at the last review, per- 
haps owing to the civil and religious divisions of 

1 Bingham, Ant, zx. 5, 12. 
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the times, it was altered to the present form, 
mighty God, who alone canst order the unruly 
and aCTections of sinful men.' 

The fifth was formerly called 'Rogation Sun 
taking its name from the three daya which folU 
The commisiaionera of 1689 proposed to i-estor 
name. The Collect is closely translated fron 
Ijatin: 

Dens a qno cnncta bona prooedunt, largire s 
oiboB iiiia nt cogLtemns te inspiraute qtue recta 
et te gnbemante eadem tOciamns. 

The Collect su^ests that as all good tj 
come from God, of Him we should ask t 
The Morning first Lesson (Deut. vi.) in its 
mand, " Hear therefore, O Israel, and obseri 
do it," harmonises with the opening words oi 
Epistle, " Be ye doers of the word, ajid not he 
only." The Ooape! bids us ask in the Son's n 
aak, and we shall receive. The Evening Li 
(Deut. is.) acts forth the example of Moaes, i 
ceding with the Lord in pi-ayer. Thus the Se 
seems as it were an invitatoty to the rogatio 
the following days. 

The Bogation days hare been already notio 
treating of the Litany (p. 155). By the In 
tiona of Queen Elizabeth issued in 15S9, and u 
Homily for the Bogation days (1563), the o 
vance of these daya was defined to bo for a tw 
object, (1) "to consider the old ancient boundc 
limits of the parish," (2) " to offer thanksgiving 
prayer to God for the land and the firuits thei 
For the furtherance of the latter purpose, Bi 
Cosin in 1662, and the Commissioners in 1689, 
posed a Collect, Epistle and Gospel to be use 
these daya. It may be interesting to the read 
see and compare the two proposals, which are 
eabjoined. 
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CJollect proposed by Bishop Cosin : 

"Almighty God, Lord of heaven and earth, 
in whom we live and move, and have our being ; 
who dost good to all men, making thy sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sending rain on 
the just and on the unjust; favourably behold us 
thy people, who call upon thy name, and send us 
thy blessing from heaven, in giving us fruitful sea- 
sons, and filling our hearts with joy and gladness ; 
that both our hearts and mouths may be contin- 
ually filled with thy praises, giving thanks to thee 
in thy holy Church, through," &c. 

For the Epistle, James v. 13 — 18. For the 
Gospel, Luke xi. 1 — 10. 

Collect proposed in 1689 : 

"Almighty God, who hast blessed the earth 
that it should be fruitful, and bring forth every 
thing that is necessary for the life of man, and hast 
commanded us to work with quietness and eat our 
own bread ; bless us in all our labours, and grant 
us such seasonable weather, that we may gather in 
the fruits of the earth, and ever rejoice ^in tJiy good- 
ness, to the praise of thy holy name, through," &c. 

For the Epistle, Deut. xxviii. 1 — 9. For the 
Grospel, Matt. vi. 25 to the end. 

The feast of the Ascension, or Holy Thursday, Ascension 
is of great antiquity, and is spoken of by St Angus- J^ j^g 
tine as being of universal observation, and either 
founded on an apostolical institution, or on a coun- 
cil of the Church. ' Ilia quae non scripta sed tra- 
dita custodimus, quae quidem toto terrarum orbe 
servantur, datur intelligi vel ab ipsis apostolis, vel 
plenariis conciliis, quorum est in Ecclesia saluber- 
rima auctoritas, commendata atque statuta reti- 
neri, sicut quod Domini passio, et resurrectio, et 
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« 

adscensio in ccelum, et adventus de coelo Spiritus 
Sancti, anniversaria solemnitate celebrantur.' 

The proper Psalms for the day contain many 
expressions appropriate to the ascension of Christ, 
especially the 24th, which seems to allude so very 
plainly to that event, that it was said to have been 
actually sung at His ascension by the choir of angels 
who attended Him. The Morning first Lesson 
(Dan. vii 9 — 15) describes the appearing of the 
"Son of man" in vision to the prophet, and His 
being brought before the Ancient of days to receive 
His heavenly kingdom. The assumption of Elijah, 
which was followed by the descent of a double por- 
tion of his spirit upon Elisha, is equally suitable as the 
first Lesson in the Evening. The second Lesson for 
the Morning (Luke xxiv. 44) gives St Luke's narra- 
tive of the Ascension ; that for the Evening (Heb. 
iv.) speaks of the great High Priest that is ascended 
into the heavens. The Collect is from the Missal : 

Concede, qnaesninns, omnipotens Dens, nt qui ho- 
diema die nnigenitum tnnm redemptorein nostrom ad 
coelos ascendisse credimus, ipsi qnoqne mente in coeles- 
tibns habitemus. 

The Collect for the Sunday after Ascension Day 
is from an Antiphon for Vespers on Ascension Day 
in the Sarum Breviary: 

Bex glorie, Domine virtntnm, qui trinmphator 
hodie snper omnes coelos ascendisti, ne derelinqtias 
nos oiphanos, sed mitte promissuin Patris in nos 
Spiritmu veritatis. 

The translation loses something of the point of 
the original, by being addressed to the Father, in- 
stead of to the Son ; Bex glorice being the prophetic 
title of Christ in Psalm xxiv., and ne derelinquas 
nos orphomos referring to his own promise in John 
xiv. 18. 

Pentecosi^ the fiftieth day from the Passover, 
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sometimes called the feast of weeks, was one of the 
three great Jewish festivals, being held to com- 
memorate the delivery of the law on Mount Sinai, 
and also to give thanks for the harvest, and to offer 
the first fruits. For us it is the day on which the 
new law of Christ began to be preached, and the 
first fruits of the great harvest of souls, the " five 
thousand," were gathered in and offered to Q<xi. 
It has been observed as a Christian festival from 
the very first age of Christianity. Being one of 
the seasons at which baptism was administered, it 
has been commonly supposed that the English name 
of the Festival was derived from the chrisomes, or 
white dresses of the Neophytes. See supra, p. 198. 
The more commonly received derivation of Whitsun- 
day j WhUauTirtide, is from the German Pfingsten, 
which is a corruption of Pentecost\ 

The Collect for the Day is translated from that 
in the Missal : 

Dens, qui hodiema die eorda fidelimn Saneti'Spi- 
ritns illustratione docoisti ; da nobis in eodem Spiritu 
recta sapere, et de ejus semper consolatione gandere. 
Per Dominom in imitate ejnsdem. [*in the miity of 
the same Spirit.'] 

This Collect was used daily at Lauds before the 
Reformation; and the following translation of it 
occurs in a Primer of the fourteenth century : 

1 AgaiDst this may be urged (i) the difficulty of tracing 
the transition by which PJingsten might pass into Whitsun; 
(2) the occurrence of Pentecoste as late as the Saxon Ohro- 
nicle (1121); and (3) the use of the form hwitesunedei in 
the Ancren Eiwle, written in semi- Saxon, and considered 
by its editor, the Bev. J. Morton, to be not later than 1225. 
In words beginning with hWt the h was dropped at the 
close of the 1 3th century, and then again at the close of 
the next century (e. g. in Wyclif 's Bible) was inserted after 
the tr. This seems to make in favour of the old deriva- 
tion. White Sunday, (From the Prayer Book interleaved, 

P- i»7) 
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God, that tan^test the hertis of thi faithful ser- 
nantis bi the litBtnyiige of the hooli goost: grannte 
us to sauore ri3tful thingiB in the same goost, and to 
be ioiful euermore of his counfort. Bi crist our lorde. 
So be it^ 

In the Psalms for the day, the most striking 
passage in its application to the festivalis the 18th 
verse of the 68th Psalm : * Thou art gone up on 
high, thou hast led captivity captive, and received 
gifts for men.' 

For the changes made in the Lessons for the 
day by the new Lectionary, see below. Chap. xi. 

The Whitsun week was not entirely festival, 
like that of Easter ; the Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday being observed as fasts and days of humilia- 
tion and supplication for a blessing upon the work 
of ordination, which was usually on the next Sun- 
day, But the Monday and Tuesday were observed 
after the same manner, and for the same reasons as 
in Easter week. Both the Epistles relate to the 
baptism of converts ; the Gospel for Monday seems 
to have been allotted for the instruction of the 
newly baptized ; teaching them to believe in Christ, 
and to become the children of light (baptism being 
anciently termed illumination, </)a)T«r/ios). The 
Grospel for Tuesday seems to have reference to the 
coming ceremony of ordination : it shews the dif- 
ference between those who are lawfully appointed 
and ordained to the ministry, and those who, with- 
out any conmiission, arrogate to themselves that 
sacred office. The Lessons, both those from the 
Old and those from the New Testament, have refer- 
ence to the ministry of the Holy Spirit. 
Trinity The octave of Whitsunday appears to have been 

devoted to the honour of the blessed Trinity from 

1 Interleaved Prayer Book, p. 113. Maskell, Mon, Rit, 
IL p. 28. 
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rery early times, as the Collect which we now use 
s from the Sacramentaiy of Gregory, and the Epi- 
tle and Gospel were appointed for the day in the 
liectionary of St Jerome. But its celebration as a 
^at festival is of comparatively modem date. It 
)egan to be observed in the monasteries in the 
niddle of the twelfth century, but was not generally 
jstablished in the Roman Church before the begin- 
ling of the fifteenth \ The doctrine of the Trinity 
rom a much earlier period was celebrated in the 
loxologies, creeds, and anthems of the Church; but 
fter it had been so often attacked by Arians and 
ither heretics, there was good reason for making it 
he subject of separate and solemn contemplation. 

The word Trinity (rpias) in its theological sense, 
irst occurs in the writings of Theophilus of Antioch 
,t the end of the second century. 

The Collect is taken from the Sarum Missal : 

Omnipotens sempiterne Dens, qui dedisti famnlis 
tnis in confessione verse fidei sternffi Trinitatis glo. 
nam agnoscere, et in potentia majestatis adorare nni- 
tatem ; qnsesnmas nt ejnsdem fidei firmitate ab onmibns 
semper moniamur adversis. ' Per &c, 

* in the power of the divine majesty to worship 
he Unity,* i.'e, to worship the three Persons as 
>eing one in power and in majesty. 

This Collect like that for Whitsunday, was used 
a the daOy Service till the Reformation, and being 
a such constant use was translated and placed in 
he Primer. The follovmig is a version of it taken 
rom the Primer of the 14th century to which refor- 
nce has been made above : 

Enerlastynge almy3ti god that ^ave ns thi semantis 
in knowlechvnge of verrei feith to knowe the gloria of 
the endeles trinite, and in the mist of mageste to 
worchipe thee in oonhede: we bisechen that bi the 

1 Bingham, Ant, zx. 7, 14. 
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sadness of the same feith we be kept and defendid 
eaermore fro alle aduersitees. Bi crist. (sadness, fina- 
ness, from setan to set, settle.) 

The Collect in the Prayer Book originally ended 
thus : * We beseech thee that through the stedfast- 
nei^ of this faith we may evermore be defended 
• from all adversity, which livest,' &c. The altera- 
tion was made in 1662. 

The vision of Isaiah (Is. vi. 1 — 11) has been 
appointed for the Morning first Lesson, because of 
its connexion with the Epistle for the day ; and 
Gen. i. formerly read in the Morning, is now 
placed in the Evening, together with Gen. xviii as 
the alternative Lesson, both passages having pro- 
bably been selected (in 1559) as appearing to indi- 
cate a plurality of Persons in the Godhead ; " Let 
Us make man^" "Lo, Three Men sto6d by him." 
The second Lessons lead us to meditate on the mys- 
tery of the Godhead as revealed to us both in ihe 
separate manifestation of the three Persons and in 
their union. (See Chap, xi.) The Epistle contains 
the threefold invocation of God : in the Grospel the 
three Persons of the Godhead are mentioned. 
SnndaQ From Trinity Sunday to Advent, the Sunday 

Sity! ' Services have no reference to any particular events 
or doctrines : the Epistles and Gospels set before us 
the life and teaching of our blessed Lord and the 
doctrine of his Apostles, and lead us to meditate 
and follow the example which is contained in them. 
The Sundays following Trinity in the Boman calen- 
dar are reckoned and named from Pentecost; in 
the Sarum and most of the German Missals, they 
take their name from Trinity. This is again an in- 
dication that the English Church was originally 
independent of the Church of Rome. 

The following are the old Collects for these Sun- 
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ays : the attentive reader will not fail to observe 
be terse and condensed style in which the originals 
^ere composed, and the excellent manner in which 
hey were translated or paraphrased by our Ke- 
Drmers : 

Dens in te sperantinm fortitudo, adesto propitins First 
inyocationibtis nostris; et quia sine te nihil potest 
mortalis infirznitas, prsBsta anxiliom gratisB tusB, ut in 
exeqnendis mandatis tois et yolontate tibi et actione 
plaoeamns. 

Sanoti nominis tni, Domine, timorem pariter et Second, 
amorem fae nos habere perpetuum ; quia nunquam tua 
gubematione destituis, quos in soliditate tuie dUectionis 
instituis. 

Depreoationem nostram, qusssumus, Domine, benig- Third, 
nns ezaudi; et quibns supplicandi prsBStas affectum, 
tribue defensionis auxilium. 

Protector in te sperantium Dens, sine quo nihil est Fourth, 
validnm, nihil sanctum; multiplioa super nos miseri- 
cordiam tuam, ut te rectore, te duce, sic transeamus 
per bona temporalia, nt non amittamus sstema. 

Da nobis, quesumus, Domine, nt et mundi cnrsus Fifth, 
pacifice nobis tuo ordine dirigatur, et ecclesia tua tran- 
quilla devotione Isstetur. 

Deus, qui diligentibus te bona inyisibilia prtepa- Sixth, 
rasti ; iniunde cordibus nostris tui amoris affectum, ut 
te in omnibus et super omn^ diligentes, promissiones 
tuas, qu8B omne desiderium superant, consequamur. 

Deus virtutum, cujus est totum quod est optimum ; Seventh, 
insere pectoribus nostris amorem tui nominis, et 
prsesta in nobis religionis augmentum ; ut quss sunt 
bona nutrias, ac pietatis studio qusB sunt nutrita cus- 
todias. 

Deus, cujns proTidentia in sni dispositione non fal- Eighth, 
litur, te supplices ezoramns, ut noxia ouncta submo- 
veas, et omnia nobis profutura concedas. 

Largire nobis, Domine, qnsBSumus, semper spiritum Ninth, 
cogitandi quad rectft sunt, propitius, et agendi ; ut 
qui sine te esse non possumus, secundum te Tivere 
valeamus. 

Pateant aures misericordiffi tusB, Domine, precibns Tenth, 
snpplicantum; et ut petentibus desiderata concedas, 
fac eos qu8B tibi placita sunt postulare. 

Dens qui omnipoteutiam tuam parcendo maxime et Eleventh, 
miserando manifestas; multiplica super nos gratiam 
tuam, ut ad tua promissa currentes, coelestium bonorum 
facias esse consortes. 
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SUNDAYS AFTER TRINITY. 



Twelfth. 



Thir- 
teenth. 



Four- 
teenth. 

Fifteenth. 



Sixteenth. 



Seven- 
teenth. 



Eigh- 
teenth* 

Nine-' 
teentlL 



Twentieth. 



Twenty- 
first. 



Twenty- 
Becond. 



Twenty- 
third. 



Twenty- 
fourth. 



Twenty- 
fifth. 



[ca 

Omnipotens sempiteme Dens, qtii abnndantiA pie- 
tatis toffi et merita Bnpplicmu excedis et vota; efihmde 
eaper nos miBerioordiam tuam; at dimittas qoas con- 
scientia metuit, et adjicias qnsB oratio non presmnit. 

OmnipoteiiB et misericors Dens, de oajna mnnere 
Yeoit, nt tibi a fidelibus toiB digne et landabiliter 
Berviator; tribne nobis, qaffisumas, ut ad promissioneB 
toas sine offensione curramus. 

Omnipotens sempiteme Dens, da nobis fidei spei et 
oharitatis angmentom ; et nt mereamur adseqni quod 
promittis, fac nos amare qnod prsBcipis. 

Cnstodi, Domine, qusBsumus, ecclesiam tuam pro- 
pitiatione perpetua; et quia sine te labitnr hnmaoa 
mortalitas, tois semper anxiliis et abstrahator a nozii8» 
et ad salntaria dirigatnr. 

Ecclesiam tuam, Pomine, qusBsomas, miseratio 
continuata mundet et mnniat; et quia sine te non 
potest salya consistere; tno semper mnnere gober- 
netnr. 

Tua nos, Domine, qusBsumns, gratia semper et 
prsBveniat et sequatur ; ao bonis operibos jogiter pis- 
Btet esse intentos. 

Da, qusBsnmus, Domine, popnlo tno diabolica Ti- 
tare contagia ; et te solum Deum pnro corde sectari. 

Dirigat corda nostra, quaesumus, Domine, tuie mise- 
rationis operatio ; quia tibi sine te placere non poB- 
sumus. 

Omnipotens et misericors Dens, nniyersa nobis ad- 
yersantia propitiatus exclude; ut mente et oorpoze 
pariter expediti, qusB tua sunt liberis mentibos eze- 
quamur. 

Largire, qusBSumus, Domine, fidelibus tnis indnl- 
gentiam placatus et pacem; ut pariter ab onmibns 
mundentur c^ensis, et secura tibi mente deseryiant. 

Familiamtuam, quaesumus, Domine, oontinuapietate 
custodi ; ut a cunctis adyersitatibus te protegente sit 
libera, et in bonis actibus tuo nonuni sit deyota. 

Deus, refugium nostrum et yirtus, adesto piis Eo- 
olesisB tuae predbus, auctor ipse pietatis ; et prsBsta ut 
quod fideliter petimus, efficaciter consequamnr. 

Absolye, qusBsumus, Domine, tuorum delicta popu- 
lorum; ut a peccatomm nostrorum nexibns, qoie pro 
nostra fra^^tate contrazimus, tua benignitate libe- 
remur. 

Excita, quaBSumus, Domine, tuorum fidelium volun- 
tates : ut diyini operis fructum propensius exeqnentes, 
pietatis tUBB remedia majora percipient. 

The Collects for these Sundays remain as they 
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were &amed in 1549, except that the following 
alterations were made in 1662 : 

Second Sunday. The present excellent para- 
phrase was substituted for the old translation ; 

'Lord, make us to have a perpetual fear and 
love of thy holy name, for thou never failest to help 
and govern them whom thou dost bring up in thy 
stedfast love.' 

Third Sunday. ' Grant that we to whom,' <fec., 
for ' Unto whom thou hast given, &c., grant that by 
thy mighty aid we may be defended, through,' <kc. 

Fifth Sunday. ' Thy Church,' for ' thy congre- 
gation.' 

Sixth Sunday. ' Man's understanding' for ' all 
man's understanding'; and 'above all things' for 

* in all things.' 

Eighth Sunday. * O God, whose never-failing,' 
&c., for * God, whose providence is never deceived.' 

Ninth Sunday. 'Who cannot do.... without 
thee,' for ' who cannot be without thee.' 
' Eleventh Sunday. ' Mercifully grant,' &c., for 

* Give unto us abundantly thy grace, that we run- 
ning to thy promises, may be mlide, ' (fee. 

Twelfth Simday. * Giving us those good things,' 
&c., for * Giving unto us that our prayer dare not 
presume to ask.' 

Thirteenth Sunday. *That we may so faith- 
fully,* &c., for Hhat we may so run to thy promises, 
that we fail not finally to attain the same.' 

Sixteenth Sunday. 'Church' for 'Congr^ar 
tion.' 

Eighteenth Sunday. 'Withstand the tempta- 
tions of the world, the fiesh, and the devil,' for 

* avoid the infections of the devil.' 

Nineteenth Sunday. 'Mercifully grant,' Ac.,' 
for ' Grant that the working of thy mercy may,' drc. 
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Twentieth Sunday. *0 Almighty... keep us, 
we beseech thee.... may cheerfully,' for * Almighty 
...keep us... may with free hearts.* 

Twenty-third. * O God' for * God.* 

Twenty-fourth. *0 Lord... absolve... we may 
all be delivered from the bands of those sins/ for 
*Lord...assoil....we may be delivered from the 
bands of all those sins.' 

The Service for the twenty-fifth Sunday after 
Trinity is ordered to be always used on the Sunday 
next before Advent, because it is preparatory to 
that season : the Epistle being ihe prophecy of Jere- 
miah as to the coming of * the Lord our righteous- 
ness ; ' and the Gospel shewing the popular expecta- 
tion of the Jews in tlie time of our Lord, that a 
prophet should come into the world, an expectation 
which was probably founded in a great measure on 
tliis passage of Jeremiah. 
Saints' The Origin of the immovable feasts, or Saints' 

days, may be traced back to a very early age of the 
Church ; the primitive Christians having been ac- 
customed to commemorate the deaths of the Apos- 
tles and Martyrs by annual Services, which were 
called Memorice martyrum. In process of time the 
abuse crept in of worshipping and asking the inter- 
cession of the Saints whose virtues were thus cele- 
brated; and as the Services were often held at 
their graves, it is not surprising tliat their ashes, or 
relics, became the objects of superstitious veneration. 
Our Reformers greatly reduced the number of these 
festivals, and abolished the worshipping of relics, 
the pilgrimages, and other j^ractices, which con- 
verted a laudable Christian custom into an occasion 
of heathenish idolatry and ribaldry. The names of 
many ancient Saints, Martyrs and Divines, are re- 
tained in the Calendar, as being worthy of memory ; 



days. 
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but "Nvith two exceptions those days only are ap- 
pointed to be kept holy which are dedicated to the 
honour of the Apostles iand Saints mentioned in the 
N^ew Testament. The exceptions are St Michael's 
Day, which puts us in remembrance of the ministry 
of the holy Angels, and All Saints' Day, on which 
we commemorate all those in every age who have 
departed this life in the faith and fear of Christ. 

In general, the festivals which we now observe 
have been kept in the Church since the fourth or 
fifth century. There are only two or three which 
seem to require notice in this place. 

The feast of the Purification, or the Presentation The Puri- 
of Christ in the temple, is said to have been insti- 
tuted in. the reign of Justinian, about A. D. 540, 
and was probably intended as a substitute for the 
pagan festival of Juno fehruatm,, held on the first 
of February. It was called by the Greeks vTraTravri}, 
i, e, the meeting of the Lord by Symeon in the 
temple, and was regarded as one of the /esta Domi- 
nica, or feasts in honour of the Lord\ It was 
called * the Purification,' in reference to the Jewish 
law which ordained that the first-bom child should 
be holy to the Lord, and that forty days after the 
birth the mother should present herself in the tem- ' 
pie, and make an offering of a lamb, or two turtles, 
or young pigeons, for her purification. (See Levit. 
xii. 8 j Luke ii. 23.) It is commonly called Can- 
dlemas, because it was usual on that day to carry 
candles in procession, and to offer them to be 
burnt in the churches, ^jerhaps in allusion to the 
words of Symeon, *To be a light to lighten the 
Gentiles,' &c. This custom was abolished in 1549. 

The following are the oiiginals of our Collects 
for this festival, and for the Annunciation : 

^ Bingham, Ant, xx. 8. 5. 



mas. 
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Omnipotens sompitumo Dens, majestatem tiiam 
BuppUces exoramuB, ut sicut unigemtU» Filius tuns 
hodiema die cum nostrie camis substantia in templo 
est prsBsentatus, ita nos faeias purificatis tibi mentibas 
prsBsentari. 
Annuncia- Gratiam tuaxn, qutesumus, Domine, mentibas nos- 

lion. tiis infunde ; ut qui angelo nuntiante Christi Filii tui 

incamationem cognovimns, per passionem ejus et om- 
cem ad resurreotionis gloriam perducamur. 

Michael- The origin of the feast of Michaelmas ^ is iincor- 

tain ; but it appears not to have been generally ob- 
served before the eighth century. In 815 it was 
recognized by the Council of Mentz, and from that 
time it gained ground in the Church. 
All Saints' The feast of All Saints, or All Hallows^ is not of 
^*^* great antiquity. About the year 610 the Pantheon 
at Home was taken from the heathen by the Empe- 
ror Phocas, at the desire of Boniface IV. ; and as it 
had formerly been sacred to all the Pagan gods, it 
was now dedicated to all the Martyrs. Hence 
came the original of the feast of All Saints, which 
was then celebrated on the 1st of May, but was 
afterwards, by an order of Gregoiy IV., in 834, re- 
moved to the 1st of November. Our Keformers, 
having laid aside the celebration of a great many 
Martjnrs' days, which had grown too numerous and 
cumbersome to the Church, thought fit to retain 
this day; whereon the Church, by a general com- 
memoration, returns her thanks to God for them alL 
(Wheatly.) 

The greater part of the old Collects for these 
festivals, being prayers for the intercession of the 
Saints, were laid aside at the E;eformation ; and 
new Collects were composed, as has been already 
shewn at the beginning of this chapter. Those, 
however, for the Conversion of St Paul and St Bar- 
tholomew's Day were in pai-t, and that, for Michael- 
1 Riddle's Christian Antiqititics, p. 658. 
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mas Day was wholly tak^a from the Missal^ which 
had the following Collects for those days : 

Dens, qni miiyersam mnndiim beati Panli Apostoli 
tai prsedicatione docxiisti; da nobis, quffisumns, ut qui 
ejus hodie oonversionem colimua, per ejus ad te ex- 
empla dlrigamur. 

Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, qui hnjns die! vene- 
randam sanotamque Iffititiaxn in beati Bartholomei 
Apostoli tui f estivitate tribuisti ; da ecclesisB tuaB, qnie- 
sumus, et amare quod credidit et prsBdicare quod do- 
cuit. 

Dens, qui miro ordine Angelorum ministeria ho- 
minumque dispensas; concede propitius, ut quibus 
tibi ministrantibus in ooelo semper assistitur, ab his 
in terra vita nostra muniatur. 

St Andrew's Day. The Collect composed in 
1549 referred to the traditional account of the cru- 
cifixion of the Apostle ; 

" Almighty God, which hast given such grace to 
thy Apostle Saint Andrew, that he counted the 
sharp and painful death of the cross to be an high 
honour and a great glory : Grant us to take and 
esteem all troubles and adversities which shall come 
unto us for thy sake, as things profitable for us to- 
ward the obtaining of everlasting life." 

This was changed in 1552 for the present Col- 
lect, which sets forth the ready obedience, of St 
Andrew to the calling of Christ. 

The Conversion of. St Paul. The Collect in 
1549 was as follows ; and was altered into its pre- 
sent form in 1662 : 

" God, which hast taught all the world, through 
the preaching of thy blessed Apostle Saint Paul : 
Grant, we beseech thee, that we which have his 
wonderful conversion in remembrance, may follow 
and fulfil thy holy doctrine that he taught ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." 

St Philip and St James. In 1549 the Collect 
ended thus ; 
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* As thou hast taught St Philip, and other the 
Apostles/ (not mentiomng St James). 

In 1662, it was altered into its present form, 
' that following the steps/ <!bc. 

St John Baptist. 'Penance* (1549) altered to 
'repentance/ (1662). 

St Peter's Day. Collect. ' Tlie crown of ever- 
lasting glory/ referring to 1 Pet. v. 4, 'A crown of 
glory that fadeth not away.' 

St Luke's Day. In 1549 the Ck>llect was as fol- 
lows (altered in 1662): 

" Almighty God, which calledst Luke the Phy- 
sician, (whose praise is in the Gospel) to be a Phy- 
sician of the soul ; may it please thee by the whole- 
some medicines of his doctrine, to heal all the dis- 
eases of our souls, through," &c. 

St Simon and St Jude's Day. Collect. * Which 
hast builded the congregation' ^1549), * Wbo hast 
built thy Church' (1662). 

All Saints' Day. Collect. ' Thy holy Saints in 
all virtues and godly living' (1549), *Thy blessed 
Saints in all virtuous and godly living' (1662). 

The Prayer Book of 1549 contained a Collect, 
Epistle and Grospel in honour of St Mary Magda- 
lene (for July 22). These were omitted in 1552. 
The Collect was as follows ; 

" Merciful Father, give us grace, that we never 
presume to sin through the example of any crea- 
ture ; but if it shall chance us at any time to offend 
thy divine majesty, that then we may truly repent 
and lament the same, after the example of Mary 
Magdalene, and by lively faith obtain remission of 
all our sins." 

The Epistle was Prov. xxxi. 10 to the end ; the 
Gospel Luke vii. 36 to the end. 

In the Collects of the Sarum Missal, the inter- 
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cessions of the Saints are asked indirectly, in prayer 
to God, not directly in prayer to the Saints them- 
selves. The following are subjoined as examples : 

St Andrew. " We make our humble supplica- 
tions unto thy Majesty, O Lord, that like as the 
Apostle St Andrew was set to b^ both preacher and 
Bishop of thy Church, so he may now be our inter- 
cessor with thee." 

St Thomas. " Grant unto us, we beseech thee, 
O Lord, so to rejoice in the feast of St Thomas thy 
Apostle, that we may both be ever aided by his pro- 
tection, and follow his faith with befitting devotion." 

St Matthias. "O God, who didst choose St 
Matthias to be of the number of thy Apostles, grant, 
we beseech thee, that at his intercession we may 
ever perceive about us the yearnings of thy com- 
passion." 

The Seven Sleepers (July 27). " O God, who 
didst richly crown with i*eward the Seven Sleepers, 
the glorious heralds (i, e. types) of the everlasting 
Resurrection, grant, we beseech thee, that we may 
attain, at their prayers, unto the holy Resurrection 
which by them was marvellously set forth." 

St Matthew. ' " Assist us, O Lord, at the pray- 
ers of St Matthew, thy Apostle and Evangelist, 
that what of ourselves we cannot attain may be be- 
stowed upon us at his intercession." 

All Saints. "Almighty and everlasting Grod, 
who hast granted to us under one feast, to reverence 
the good deeds of All Saints, we beseech thee give 
largely unto these manifold intercessors the abun- 
dant reconciliation of us unto thyself, after which 
we long." 

On the feast of the Purification there was a 
Service for the benediction of the candles. One of 
the prayers was as follows : 
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" O Lord, holy Father, Almighty and everlast- 
ing Grod, who didst create all things out of nothing, 
and by the labour of bees at thy command hast 
brought this fluid to the perfection of wax; and 
who on this day didst fulfil the desire of righteous 
Simeon; we humbly beseech thee that by the 
invocation of thy holy name, and at the interces- 
sion of Blessed Mary, our Virgin, whose festival 
we this day devoutly celebrate, and at the prayers 
of all thy Saints, thou wouldest vouchsafe to bless 
and sanctify these candles, fashioned for the service 
of men, and for the good of their souls and bodies, 
whether on land or water, and mercifully hear from 
thy holy heaven, and from the seat of thy Majesty, 
the voice of this thy people, who desire reverently 
to bear them in their hands, and to praise and 
exalt thee, and shew mercy to all that cry unto 
thee, whom thou hast redeemed with the precious 
blood of thy beloved Son." 

On August 6 (the Transfiguration) there was a 
benediction of the grapes, as follows : 

"Bless, O Lord, this fruit of the new grape 
which thou hast vouchsafed to ripen by the dew of 
heaven, the watering of rain, and calm and quiet 
seasons, and hast given it to us to be used with 
thanksgiving. Li the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom thou dost ever create all good 
things." 



I 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Order of the AdministrcUion of the Lords 

Supper, 

THE title of the Communion-service in the Various 
Prayer Book of 1549 was * The Supper of the theCom- 
Lord, and the Holy Communion^ commonly called s«^M°r 
the Mass.* At the review in 1552 the title was 
altered to the present form. The usually received 
derivation of the word Maes is that whidi is given The Mass, 
by Cardinal Bona, according to whose conjecture it 
is taken from the old form of dismissing the congre- 
gation after the Communion, * Ite missa est ' (». e, 
congregatio). Hence it came to mean not only the 
Holy Communion, but any holy feast ; and in this 
wider sense it is retained in the words Christmas, 
Michaelmas, &c. 

The word Litwrgy was for many ages restricted Liturgy, 
to the Office of the Holy Communion ; and in this 
sense it is to be understood when we speak of the 
Liturgy of St James, St Chrysostom, &c. In the 
Preface to the Prayer Book the more ancient mean- 
ing of the word is revived, in which it is applicable 
generally to the public worship of God in the 
Church. This sense occurs frequently in the LXX. 
translation of the Old Testament, (e. g, Deut. x. 8 ; 
7rap€0Tavat Ivam rov Kvptov Xiirovpyciv, *To stand 
before the Lord to minister to him,' &c.) and in 
several places of the New, as Acts xiii. 2, Aetrovp- 
yovvTwv 8c avTuiv tw Kvpua xal n;oT€uovTO)v, * As they 
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ministered to the Lord, and fasted.' In classical 
Greek the word ActTovpyta, liturgy, denotes any 
public service, whether of a secular or religious 
nature. This wider signification was in conformity 
with its derivation from Xm-os, puhlic, and epyov, 
a work. t 

EuciiarUrt, Other names for the Communion-service are, 
among the Greeks, EuchaHstiay a thanksgiving; 
myaterwrij or mystagogia, a mystery ; synaoeis, a 
congregation; telete, a rite; anaphora, or prosphora, 
a votive offering ; among the Latins, communio, 
coma Domini, or dominicum, oblatio, agenda (a 
rite), coUecta (a contribution). 

The term communion, Kotvwvia, as applied to the 
Lord's Supper, was probably taken in the first 
instance from 1 Cor. x. 16, where we are said to 
have communion (i, e, to be partakers) of the body 
and blood of Christ. Hence the Sacrament is called 
a communion, because it unites us with Christ, 
and through Him with each other. In most cases, 
however, where Koivtavia, communion, occura in the 
New Testament, it means not partaking, but im- 
parting, not having a share with others, but making 
others to share with us, especially alms-giving. 
Thus Rom. xv. 26, *It hath pleased them of Mace- 
donia and Achaia to make a certain contribution 
{Kowdiviav Ttya 7roti;o"ao"^at) for the poor saints which 
are at Jerusalem.' Heb. xiii. 16, *To do good and 
to communicate forget not ' (t^5 Sc cvTrouas kcu kol- 
viiivLcL% firj €7rL\avOdv€<rO€). See also 2 Cor. viii. 4; 
Acts ii. 42 (probably). According to our present 
usage, to communicate is to partake of the com- 
munion, and they who do so are said to be commu" 
nicants. 
'The The Sacrament is termed the Lord's Supper, 

Slipper.* from 1 Cor. xi. 20, *When ye are come together 
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into one place, this is not to eat the Lord's Supper,* 
{KvpiaKov SciTTvov t^ayciv) ; although in this passage 
the phrase probably includes the agape^ or feast of 
charity, which was joined with the Eucharist. 

For an outline of the Service used at the ad- 
ministration of the Lord's Supper in the ancient 
Church of Jerusalem, see above, p. 4. 

The present arrangement of the SeiTice is Order of 
almost entirely that adopted in 1552. The follow- Slwg""*^ 
ing summary will shew how it stood in the Prayer 
Book of 1549. After the Lord's Prayer and the 
Collect for purity came the irUroit : the Kytie del- 
son: the hymn, Gloria in excelsis : *The Lord be 
with you,' &c. ; the Collect for the day, with the 
two Collects for this King : the Epistle and Gospel: 
the Nicene Creed : the sermon or homily : the ex- 
hortation to be used at the time of the Communion, 
* Dearly beloved in the Lord,' <fec. : the exhortation 
for some day before : the offertory : the setting of 
the bread and wine on the altar : * The Lord be 
with you,' &c. : * It is very meet,' &c. : the proper 
prefaces with the seraphic hymn : the prayer for 
the whole state of Christ's Church : the prayers of 
consecration and oblation : the Lord's Prayer : *The 
peace of the Lord,' &c. : the address : the general 
confession : the absolution : the comfortable sen- 
tences out of Scripture : * We do not presume,* &c. : 
the partaking of the elements : the sentences of 
Scripture called the post-communion: *The Lord 
be with you,' &c. : * Almighty and everliving God,' 
&c. : the blessing. So far as the arrangement is con- 
cerned, the alterations made in 1552 were generally 
for the better. „„ 

Wlio are 

Rubric at the beginning : 'And if any of those ^^^' 
be an open and notorious evil liver, or have done ^m the 
any wrong to his neighbours by word or deed^' 4cq, v&&. * 
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In the first ages it does not appear that any of the 
believers either absented themselves, or were ex- 
cluded from the Lord's Supper. But in the ooune 
of time, the custom of universal communion was 
relaxed; some voluntarily withdrawing, others 
being repelled on account of their evil lives : the 
former class are mentioned and threatened with 
excommunication by the apostolical canons; the 
case of the latter is noticed by St Chrysostom, 
ffomU, Lxxxii. in Matth. 26. Thus St Ambrose 
refused commimion to the emperor Theodosius, who 
had ordered his guards to put down a sedition at 
Thessalonica by a cruel massacre of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Bishop Andrewes states that the law in England 
will not suffer the minister to judge any man as a 
notorious evil liver, but him who is convicted by a 
legal sentence. And thus it was laid down by the 
canon law : ' Omnibus episcopis et presbytens 
interdicimus segregare aliquem a sacra communione, 
antequam causa monstretur, propter quam sanctse 
regulcB hoc fieri jubent\' So also St Augustine: 
^ Nos a communione prohibere quenquam non pos- 
sumus, nisi aut sponte confessum, aut in aliquo 
judicio ecclesiastico vel ssBCulari nominatum, atque 
convictum*.' (Serm. 351, de Foemtentia.) Ex- 
treme cases, however, may, and sometimes do arise, 
in which a minister is not only justified in with- 
holding the Sacrament, but would be culpable if he 
omitted to do so. 

Before we proceed to consider in detail the 
Office of the Holy Communion, it will be proper to 
observe the view of sacramental doctrine which it 

1 Novell. 123, CoUat. 9, tit. 6. c. 11. 
' See a learned note on this subject in Stephens^s 
edition of the Prayer Book, p. 1063. 
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presents. Withont attempting to recapitulate the 
manifold controversies whicli have been maiintaiiied 
on this subject both before and since the Reforma- 
tion, it must be premised, that two schools of 
opinion, each including some shades of difiSerence, 
have always existed, within our Reformed Ckui'ch. 

I. There are those who while they repudiate 
the dogma of transubstantiation or change of sub- 
stance, believe that at consecration, the body and 
blood of Christ are united with the bread and wiiie, 
or in other words that Christ is really, objectivdy, 
locally, present in the consecrated element. They 
also hold that in the Eucharist there is a sacri&ce 
or offering of the consecrated elements ; which sacri- 
fice is not a repetition of the sacrifice once made 
on the cross, but a memorial or presentation of it 
before Grod, and they understand the words tovto 
TTotctTC €15 T/jv €fJLrjv at/dfivrfa-iv (Luke xxiL 19) to 
mean, 'Make this saciifice as a memorial of me 
before God/ 

This view of the Sacrament has recently led to 
the revival of various ornaments of the minister 
and rites and ceremonies, which were alleged to be 
legal under the prefatory note at the commence- 
ment of Morning Prayer, as having been " in use 
by authority of Parliament, in the second year of 
King Edward VI." These ornaments were adopt- 
ed in part for the purpose of doiog special honour 
to the highest OflGice of the Church, but chie% 
because they symbolise the doctrine above referred 
to. Thus the chasuble is regarded as the sacrificial 
vestment of the priest ; the lighted candles on the 
Lord's table, and the genuflections in course of the 
prayer of Consecration, are expressive of the PX'e- 
sence of Christ on the * Altar.' See, however, Note 
at the end of this Chapter. 
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2. There are others who believe that no change 
takes place in the elements at Consecration, that 
Chiist is not present in them, but that the worthy 
communicant partakes of the body and blood of 
Christ in a spiritual manner — in other words, that 
He is really but subjectively present to the commu- 
nicant who rightly receives the bread and wine. 
And while they allow that there is in the Commu- 
nion-service a pleading of the Sacrifice once for aU 
made upon the cross, they deny that there is in any 
sense a sacrifice or oblation of the consecrated ele- 
ments. They interpret tovto wotctrc cis rrjv ifirjv 
dvdfjLvrj<riVf * Do what I am now doing as a remem- 
brance to yourselves of me/ 

It is not within our province to determine 
whether the truth be contained exclusively in one 
or other of these conflicting views, nor can we 
attempt to give even a summary of the arguments 
and authorities by which they are respectively sup* 
ported. Our Church has not laid down any defini- 
tion on the subject ; but her mind as expressed in 
her Liturgy is not to be mistaken. The dispas- 
sionate student of our Communion-service cannot 
fail to see that it teaches emphatically the presence 
of Christ in the worthy Communicant, and is silent 
as to any sacrifice or ofiering of the consecrated 
elements, though it does not absolutely forbid 
either the notion of the external objective presence 
or that of a sacrifice. 

This view of the doctrine of the Sacrament, 
being the latter of the two which have been stated 
above, appears plainly on the face of the Commu- 
nion Oflfice as it now stands, but becomes still more 
evident when we consider, as we now propose to 
do, the change by which that Office has been 
brought into its present state. 
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I. The presence of Christ in the elements, the 
* objective presence/ as it is sometimes called, was 
clearly and repeatedly recognised in the liturgy of 
1549 ; but the passages affirming it were all re- 
moved or greatly modified at the revision in 1552. 

1. In 1549 the prayer of Consecration contained 
the following sentence, translated almost exactly 
from the Missal, * Hear us, O merciful Father, we 
beseech thee, and with thy Holy Spirit vouchsafe 
to ble+ss and sanc+tify these thy gifts, and crea- 
tures of Bread and Wine, that they may be unto 
us the Body and Blood of thy most dearly beloved 
Son Jesus Christ.' In 1552 this was altered to the 
present form, *Hear us, O merciful Father, we 
most humbly beseech thee, and grant that we 
receiving these thy creatures of bread and wine, 
according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ's 
holy institution, in remembrance of his death and 
passion, may be partakers of his most precious body 
and blood.' Here the elements are declaimed to be, 
even at the moment of reception, * Thy creatures of 
bread and wine;* and the partaking of Christ's 
body and blood, though dependent on the reception 
of the bread and wine, is treated as a separate 
reception, i. e. a spiritual one. Again, the intro- 
duction of the woi-ds, 'according, &c.,... in remem- 
brance,' &c. suggests the thought, that the bread 
and wine are not received as His body and blood, 
but that they are received *in remembrance' of 
Him. 

2. In 1549 the form of administration was 
limited to the first of the two sentences which are 
now used, 

'ThebkS'- &c.'} ^^^"^ ^^^"^ ^y ^*^^ ""'g^* 
gest that the body of Christ was ofiered to the 
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Commmiicant in the consecrated bread although 
the chtuse 

* which lyfts flnven 1 "" 

hpd I ^^^ thee/ introduced in 1549, 

might seem clearly to negative such a suggestion. 
In 1552, however, this form was laid aside, and the 
sentence 

<p. . , > this,* &c. was substituted. And 

though the former sentence was i-estored in 1559, 
yet the effect of the whole form, as we have it now, 
is to carry the mind back to the Sacrifice on the 
cross, in Mthful and thankful remembrance of 
which we are exhorted to eat and diiuk. 

3. The Liturgy of 1549 contained several pas- 
sages, which have all been materially altered in 
subsequent revisions, implying that the body and 
blood of Christ were present in the elements, or 

* holy mysteries' as they were designated, (a) In 
the exhortation ' Dearly beloved in the Lord,' Ac. 
the last sentence but one ended thus; ' He hath left 
in tJu>86 holy mysteries^ as a pledge of his love, and 
a continual remembrance of the same, his own 
blessed body and precious blood for us to feed upon,* 
&c. ; altered in 1552 to the present form, ' He hath 
instituted and ordained holy mysteries as pledges of 
his love and [for a, 1662] continual remembrance,' 
&c. (b) The prayer of humble access (* "We do not 
presume,' <&c.) contained this passage ; ' Grant us 
therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ and to drink his blood in 
these holy mysteries, that we may continually dwell 
in Him, and He in us, and that our sinful bodies,' 
&c. In 1552 the words *in these holy mysteries' 
were omitted, and the sentence was arranged in its 
present form. Similar changes were made in the 
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exhortation which stands first in our present Liturgy, 
but second in that of 1549^ and in each of the post- 
communion prayers. 

II. As to a sacrifice or oblation of the conse- 
crated elements, it is to be observed (1) that in the 
Liturgy of 1549, as in the canon of the Mass, which 
it superseded, the prayer of Consecration was fol- 
lowed immediately by the prayer of oblation of the 
elements ; and it was in this form, moulded very 
closely upon that of the Missal; * Wherefore, O 
Lord, and heavenly Father, according to the insti- 
tution of thy dearly beloved Son, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, we thy humble servants do celebrate and 
make here before thy divine Majesty, with these 
thy holy gifts, the memorial which thy Son hath 
willed us to make, having in remembrance his 
blessed passion, mighty resurrection, and glorious 
ascension, rendering unto thee most hearty thanks 
for the innumerable benefits procured unto us by 
the same, entirely desiring thy fatherly goodness 
mercifully to accept this our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving,' &a In 1552 the first part of this 
sentence, in which oblation was made before God of 
his * holy gifts,' the consecrated elements, was omit- 
ted ; and the latter part, which speaks of * this our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,' and the presen- 
tation of ' ourselves, our souls and bodies,' was re- 
moved to the post-communion where it has ever 
since remained, and where it cannot possibly be 
taken to have reference to any oblation of the ele- 
ments. 

(2) The term altckr which was repeatedly used 
in the litm'gy of 1549, to denote the Lord's Table, 
was laid asMe in 1552, as being likely to keep up 
the notion that a sacrifice of Christ's body and 
blood is made in the Eucharist. 
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The tennt ^^ authority of Scripture has been adduced, as 
J^^^ justifying the use of both terms, tahle and aUar, 
icor.x.21. with reference to the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. St Paul says to the Corinthians, 'Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord's table (Tpaanitfs 
Kvpiav fUT€xuy), and the table of devila ' And in 
Heb. xiiL the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said, ' We have an 
altar (^oftcK Ovauumjpiov), whereof they have no 
right to eat which serve the tabernacle.' But in 
this latter passage, though Theophylact and others 
have seen an allusion to the Eucharist, modem ex- 
positors in general consider that the altar here in- 
tended is the cross, on which the one great Sacrifice 
was made for the sins of men. Both terms are 
found in the writings of the early fathers ; but the 
former is much the more common of the two ; and 
it is stated by Wheatly that the holy board was 
only once called the tahle in the first 300 yean. 
Altar is certainly the usual name in Ignatius, Iie- 
naeus, Tertullian, and Cyprian^. In subsequent 
writers the two names are found indifferently, the 
former having respect to the oblations of the Eucha- 
rist, the latter to the participation. In the Prayer 
Book of 1549 the words cUtar, table, and God's 
hoa/rdy were all used; but in the later revisions 
table alone was retained. In common language, 
however, the table is frequently spoken of as the 
altar; and that term is vindicated by some of our 
best divines'* It was also sanctioned by the Con- 
vocation of 164rO in the following canon : * We de- 
clare that this situation of the holy table doth not 
imply that it is, or ought to ,be, esteemed a proper 
altar, whereon Christ is again really sacrificed ; but 

^ Bingham, Ant, ii. 4. «. 

' See Bishop SparroVs Rationale, and Nicholls* Notes 
on the Common Prayer, 
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it is and may be called an altar bj us, in that sense 
in which the primitive Church called it an altar, 
and in no other/ The sense here referred to is a 
figurative one, corresponding to that in which the 
Eucharist was called a sacrifice (OvaCa). The follow- The vonl 
ing observations are added in explanation of the h^J^!* 
word sacrijice, as applied to the Sacrament in the fheLwd's 
early Church, and as it is at present retained in fhe*eariy^ 
our Communion-service. Church: 

1. It was customary in the early Church, before i. To the 
the celebration of the Eucharist, to present alms 

for the poor, bread and wine for the holy feast of 
which they were about to partake, and other things 
required for the ministrations of the sanctuary, or 
for the maintenance of the clergy ^ These contri- 
butions were regarded as offerings made to God for 
his service ; and they were therefore called Trpoo-- 
<l>opal, offerings ; and not otlj that, but also Ova-Cai, 
sdicrificea. Nor was it unusual, either in sacred or 
classical Greek, to apply the word OvurLa^ a sacri- 
fice, to . an offering of inanimate things. Thus in 
Hebrews xL" 4, it is used to designate Cain's offer^ 
ing of fruits. 

2. The service of praise and thanksgiving was ^ To the 
called a sacrifice, Ova-Cay in accordance with the Ian- givings. 
guage of the Apostle, who exhorts us to * offer the 
sacrifice of praise to God continually'.' 

3. The dedication of ourselves, our souls and 3. To the 
bodies, to the service of God, was likewise called a of our- 
sacrifice'; and sometimes *a reasonable sacrifice,' Jjodu* 
(as in our Prayer Book,) according to the words of 

St Paul in Rom. xii. 1, * I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 

^ Clem. Rom. ad Cor, i. 44 ; Bingham, Ant, xv. 2, 
2 Justin Mart. Dial, c. Try ph. p. 112, 
• Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 580. 
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jour bodies a living sacrifice, holjr, acceptable uato 
God, which is your reasonable service.' 

4. The Eucharist was regarded as a memorial of 
the sacrifice of Christ, and the elements of bread 
and wine (when consecrated) as a representation of 
his bodj and blood. Thus St Chrysostom, speak- 
ing on this subject, says, * We make a sacrifice, or, 
I should rather say, a memorial of a sacrifice' 
(dvdfivrf<riv $wTia%). It was held to be not a repeti- 
tion of Christ's sacrifice, nor yet a mere outward 
visible memorial of that sacrifice, but a memorial 
endued with spiritual efficacy; so that to partake 
of the consecrated elements is to partake spiritually 
of Christ, to apply to ourselves the benefits of his 
sacrifice. Each of the words sacrifice and menumal, 
if applied to the Sacrament without qualification, 
was liable to be misinterpreted : the term sacrifice 
was, however, very generally adopted'. 

This use of the word 8€tcrifice, as applied to the 
Eucharist, is of later date than those which have 
been mentioned above, and does not occur- in the 
fathers of the first two centuries. From it, and 
from the notion of the Eucharist which is connected 
with it, the Roman Church developed the dogma, 
that the Sacrament is not a memorial, but a repeti- 
tion of Christ's sacrifice ; that the consecrated ele- 
ments do not represent Christ's body and blood, but 
that they become lus body and blood by itransub- 
stantiation. 

The view of the Sacrament which considers it a 
memorial of Christ's sacrifice, endued with spiritual 
efficacy, (mentioned above under No. 4,) is strictly 
consistent with the language of Scripture ; and it 
pervades our Communion-service. Thus in the 

^ See Suicer, Thesaur, in voo. 0vffla, Bishop Browne, 
On the Thirty-nine Articles^ u. gig, 557. 
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prayer before the consecration we say, * Grant us, 
therefore, gi-acious Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink his blood, that 
our sinful bodies may be made clean by his body, 
and our souls washed through his most precious 
blood.' In these Vords the elements are regarded 
as representing (or in a spiritual sense, being) the 
body and blood of Christ ; and to partake of the 
elements is regarded as the means of obtaining the 
beneflts of his death. See also the exhortation to 
the communicants, the prayer of consecration, and 
the second of the thanksgivings in the poslK5om- 
munion. And it is in this sense that some of our 
most eminent and sound divines have denominated 
the Eucharist *a commemorative sacrifice \' But 
though this view is fully recognized by our Church, 
the term sacrifice' is not connected with it in 
the Liturgy, for fear of giving countenance to the 
Komish doctrine above mentioned. For it is appa- 
rent to us, that when the fathers of the fourth century 
gave the name of a sacrifice to that which is in 
strictness the memorial of a sacrifice, they were 
unintentionally paving the way for that dangerous 
perversion of the truth which ensued in the middle 
ages. 

The word sacrifice occurs in our Communion- How usee 
service only in the second and third of the meanings oiSrch. 
noticed above. Thus in the first thanksgiving in 
the post-communion we say ; * We thy humble ser- 
vants entirely desire thy fatherly goodness merci- 
fully to accept this our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving.' And again in the same prayer: 
* And here we offer and present unto thee, O Lord, 
ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, 
holy, and lively sacrifice unto thee.' In the first 
^ See Laud's Conference with Fisher^ p. 257* 
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of the senses above mentioned, oblation ia used 

instead of sacrifice; in the prayer for the Church 

militant, 'We humbly beseech thee to accept our 

alms and oblations/ iic. 

Com- In commencing the Service with the Ixh^cTs 

mentof Prayer, and the collect for purity, we follow the 

ii^f^' example of the Missal of Sarum, according to whidi 

these prayers formed part of a preparatory service, 

said privately by the Priest while he was pattai^ 

on the sacred vestments, before the Introit. It 

may be considered a relic of the old usage, that the 

Minister is not here accompanied by the people in 

saying the Lord's Prayer. (See supra^ p. 106.) 

The collect in the Missal of Sarum is as follows : 

Dens cui omne cor patet et omnis voluntas loquitar, 
et qnem nullum latet secretum: purifica per infnsionem 
Sancti Spiritus cogitotiones cordis nos^; ut perleeta 
te dUigere et digne landare mereamur. Per, etc. 

In some of the early liturgies, e,ff. the GkJlican, 
a lesson from the Old Testament, especially the 
prophetical books, was introduced before the l^istle 
and Gospel; and this appears to have been the 
primitive practice of the Church in Palestine, as 
we learn from the passage of Justin Martyr, quoted 
above, p. 4. But none of the ancient liturgies 
have the peculiarity, which has been adopted in 
our Church, of reading always the same Lesson ci 
the Old Testament — viz. the Ten Commandments. 
This practice was authorised by the Injunctions of 
Edw^uxi VI. in 1547 (see above, p. 20), and an 
earlier authority may perhaps be found in the 
order of the Provincial Synod of Lambeth in 1281, 
appointing the Creed and Ten Commandments to 
be expounded in church at least four times a year\ 

^ See Freeman, Principles of Divine Service^ Vol. n. 
pt. I. p. 1 1 6. 
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The Commandments, however, were not added to 
the Communion-service in 1549, but wei-e inserted 
in 1552, after the example, apparently, of the Latin . 
version of the Strasburg Liturgy, published by 
Pollanus in London in 1551, which has the Deca- 
logue, with the following prayer at the end, closely 
resembling our final response : 'Domine Deus, Pater ^ 

misericors, qui hoc Decalogo per servum tuum 
Mosem nos legis tusB justitiam docuisti, digna/re 
cordibiis nostris earn ita tuo Spirit/a inscrihere,^ 
<&c. This prayer is suggested by Jer. xxxL 33; 
'After those days, saith tiie Lord, I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts.' 

The version contained in the 'Great Bible' of 
1539 has been retained in the Decalogue, as in the 
Psalter. (See above, p. 112.) 

The Ten Commandmmta probably take this gj^jj^^ 
name from the term hrrokri^ commandment, which 
is used by our Lord. In the passage in which he 
enumerates 'the commandments,' he does not ap- 
pear to refer specially to the Mosaic decalogue, for 
he makes no mention of those precepts which enjoin 
our duty to God, while he adds one which was not 
delivered on Mount Sinai, Matt. xix. 17 — 19: 'If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. 
He saith unto him. Which) Jesus said, Thou shalt 
do no murder. Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness, Honour thy father and thy mother; and, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' The 
last of these is found in Levit. xix. 18, at the close 
of a series of moral precepts. The term Decalogue 
{rj ScKaXoyos) was used in very early times, being 
found in Irenseus and Clemens of Alexandria. It 
is derived from the phrase in the Hebrew text, and 
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in the LXX. translation of Blxod. zxxiv. ; Deut if. 

&c, ol Scfca Xoyoi, ra Scxa pi^/tara^. 
Different There is no reason to suppose that the Gom- 

diriding mandments were originally divided into sepaimte 
heads, or numbered : no division or numeratioii is 
to be found in an;^ of the ancient Grreek vendonsy 
^ and different divisions have been followed both bj 

Jews and Christians; while the latter difi^ not 
onlj from the Jews, but among each other. Tlie 
division which our Church observes has always 
been used in the Greek Church; and it is recognind 
by Josephus and Philo, who were contemporarieB of 
the Apostles. It was also followed by OrigeiL and 
by St Jerome. Origen, however, speaks of some in 
his time, who joined together the first and seocmd 
Commandments, and made one of them ; bat he 
says, that 'in that case the number ten will be 
incomplete.' On the other hand, St Augustine 
approved of this combination, apparently for no 
other reason than because the two tables were thus 
made to contain the mystical numbers three and 
seven. And to fill up the number he to<^ as a 
separate Commandment, 'Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife;' following the order of the text in 
Deuteronomy, where this clause stands before *Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's house.' The cate- 
chism authorised by the Council of Trent does not 
entirely follow this division of St Augustine, but 
joining the first and second together, gives the 
tenth in one paragraph, calling it 'the ninth and 
tenth Commandments.' The question, however, as 
to the mode of division is of comparatively little 
moment. But at the present day the Roman 
Catholic Church departs from the text of Scripture, 
and even from that which it would value more 
^ See Theophilos of Antioch, ni. 9. 
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highly, the authority of the Council of Trent : for 
in almost every catechism now circulated in that 
Church, the second Commandment is not joined 
with the first, but entirely suppressed; and the 
tenth is divided into two, according to the method 
of St Augustine. The reason for the suppression 
is obvious, and could hardly be disputed by the 
Koman Catholics themselves. The .second Com- 
mandment was combined with the first to diminish 
its distinctive force, and then was slipped out alto- 
gether, because it had the appearance of prohibiting 
that use of images which the Koman Church sanc- 
tioned and encouraged. The same suppression, or 
'abridgment,' has been adopted in the Lutheran 
churches, which allow the use of crucifixes. Ano- 
ther very ancient division is that of the Talmud, 
which is also followed by the modem Jews. Ac- 
cording to this the first Commandment is, 'I am 
the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondaga' The 
second, 'Thou shalt have none other gods but me; 
thou shalt not make,' &c. : the rest as in the Greek 
and English formularies. The Western Church in 
general followed the division of St Augustine, until 
the Greek division was revived by Calvin in 1636*. 

The Ten Commandments are not to be regarded Their 
as a complete epitome of our duty. They were SS©ct. 
addressed to the Israelites under particular circum- 
stances, and to these circumstances they have a 
special reference. They are prefaced by an allusion 
to the house of bondage; they hold out as a motive 

^ The substance of this paragraph is derived from Dr 
Wright's note in Stephens's edition of the Prayer Bool^, . 
p. 1 129, and from a tract by Dr M'Catd entitled, Why does 
the Church of Rome hide the Second Commandment from the 
People f London, 1850. 
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the hope of the promised Canaan. They enjoin tlie 
obBervance of the seyenih day, not the first: and 
we justify the change which has been made in this 
respect by appealing to the uniyersal practice of 
the Christian Church. Thej specify the datj of 
children towards their parents; but are silent with 
regard to manj other relations equally important^ 
such as that of parents towards their children, thoee 
subsisting between husbands and wives, rulers and 
subjects, &c. They do not contain the great pre- 
cept, 'Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thjself;' 
and as they consist almost entirely of prohibitiaiui, 
it would be too much to say that that preo^t oould 
logically be inferred from them: although firam it 
(so far as they comprise our duly towards oar 
neighbour), they may readily be deduced; thej 
'hang' from it, as our Lord declares, not only of 
them, but of the whole of the Mosaic Law. Looldng, 
therefore, to the occasion on which the Ten Com- 
mandments were delivered, to their contents, and 
to the motives by which they are enforced, we may 
conclude that their primary object was to prdubh 
certain offences against which the Israelites es^ 
cially required to be guarded, and to enjoin certain 
duties of which they needed to be put in remem- 
brance. And yet, incomplete as they are if viewed 
as the compendium of a Chiistian's duty, it may be 
doubted if any part of the Church-service has had a 
stronger practical effect upon the lives of individuals, 
and on the habits of society, than the solemn recita- 
tion at the Lord's table of these ten brief plain 
divine precepts. 
coUecti After hearing the laws of God, and praying 

Qaewh ^^^ '^^ ^^7 ^ disposed to keep them, our next 
petition has regard to our earthly Sovereign; that 
both she may rule us, and we may serve her, with 
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f a due remembrance of the divine source from which 

■ her authority is derived. The two Collects for the 

I Queen are original compositions, and, as such, axe 

< excellent specimens of the style of our Reformers. 

i *in thee, and for thee :' in thee — i. e. in all things 

I agreeable to the will of God : as St Paul says, Eph. 

' vi. 1, 'Children obey your parents in. the Lord:* 

/or thee — i, e. for thy sake, firom the desire to fulfil 

thy word and ordinance, which has commanded 

that kings should be obeyed and honoured. 

'knowing whose minister she is.' 'For he is 
the minister of God to thee for good,' Rom. xiii. 4. 
'thou dost dispose and turn them.' Prov. xxi. 1, 
'The king's heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the 
rivers of water: he tumeth it whithersoever he 
will.' 

The Creed which we say at this part of the The Nice: 
service is, strictly speaking, the Nicene Creed drawn "^^ 
up at the Council of Nice in the year 325, agaiost 
the Arians : together with the clauses which were 
added by the Council of Constantinople in 381, to 
maintain the divinity of the Holy Ghost against 
the Macedonians, ('The Lord and giver of life,' 
&c. to the end). It was received into the Oriental 
Liturgies about the end of the fifth century, and 
into those of the Western Churches at a later 
period. In the first ages it was not usual to repeat 
any Creed in the course of divine Service. The 
practice was probably introduced in order that by 
the emphatic assertion of the catholic faith heretics 
might be driven from the Eucharistic Service. Be- 
fore the recitation of the Creed, the non-communi- 
cants, including catechumens, heretics and un- 
believers, were reqtiired to withdraw; and as the 
sermon was addressed to these classes as well as to 
the faithful, it was delivered before the Creed, 
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The followiug is a paraphrase of the first part of 
the Creed: 

I believe in one God the Father Ahaighiy, maker 
of heayen and earth, and of all things both yisible or 
bodily, and invisible or spiritoal (whereas the Mani- 
oheans said that the bodily substtuices were made by 
the principle of evil, and the spiritoal only by the 
principle of good, thus supposing two Creators); and 
in one Lord Jesus Christ (whereas some of the Gnostics 
held that in him both a divine and a human person, 
Christ and Jesus, were~united), the only-begotten Son 
of God, for he was the Son of God in a peculiar sense, 
being begotten of his Father before all worlds, before 
the universe was made, from all eternity, God begotten 
of God, after a wonderful manner, as light is begotten 
of light, so that he is very God begotten of very God, 
begotten of God, not made by Him, and so begotten 
as to be of one and the same substance or nature 
with Him: and by Him all things were miade, for the 
Father created the world, by means of or through the 
Son. 

In the article on the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, the Western Churches in the fifth century 
added the words JUioqiie, in vindication of the 
doctrine that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Son as well as from the Father. This insertion, 
formally adopted by the Council of Toledo in 589, 
was rejected by the Eastern Church, and thus 
furnished the two great divisions of Christendom 
with their chief ostensible ground of dissension and 
separation. 

The original Greek of the Creed is as follows : 

JJ icrT€vofJL€v els cva ®eov Harepa TravroKpiropa, 
TTOiYjTTjv ovpavov KoL y^s, TrdvTwv oparwv t€ kou 
dopdnav koX €19 rov €va Kvpiov 'Ii/crovv ILpurroVy 
Tov vlov Tov 0€ov, Tov ftovoycviy, TOV €K Tov Ha- 
Tpos yevirrjOevTa irpo wavTcov twv aUaviOVy ®cov 
€K ®€ov, ^(i>s €K ifxaros, ®eov dkrjOLVov Ik &€0v 
dkrfOivovy ycvvrjOevra ov irotiy^cvTa, 6/ioova'iov t<^ 
XiaTpif Ot ov Ttt Travra cycvcro, tov Oi i/fias tous 
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dvOpdfJTOVi Ktti 8ta T17V T^fieripav a-(arrfpCav kotcX- 
Oovra Ik tQv ovpavwv, koX (ropKco^eKra Ik nvcv- 
fiaro^ 'Ayiov Kai Mapia? T17S 'TrapOivov, kol evav« 
OpiOTrqaravTa, araypwOivra t€ vitc/j i/fKov cirt 
IIovTiov IIiAxtTov, Ktti iraOovra, koI rac^cvra, Kal 
avaoravTa tJ T/Jtriy i^fi^pa Kara ras ypa<^as, Kai 

aVcX^Ol/Ttt €IS TOVS OVpayOV?, Kai KaO€^6fJL€VOV €K 

Se^iMV rod IlaTpos, Kai "TraXtv €p\6fi€vov fierd 
So^s Kptvai l^wvra^ kol veKpovs* ov T17S jSoaiXctas 
ovK eorai reXos. Kat cts to Hvcvjua to ^Aytov, 
TO Kijpiov, TO {(ooirotov, to ck tov Uarpos cktto- 
p€v6fi€voVf TO ow IlaTpt Kat Ytw (TVfnrpoa-KvvoV' 
fji€vov KOL avvBoiaiofievoVf to XaXiJo^av $ta twi' 
7rpo<lyrjTiav. €is fiiav dyiav KaOoXuc^v koL dvoaro- 
XtKiyv iKKX.rfO'iav* ofioXoyov/iev tv pd'Trrurfia cts 
ds\>€a-w dfiapTLwv, TrpoaSoKoi/icv avaoTcurtv vtKpwv, 
KOL ii(ai^v 70V ftcXXovTos atwvos. a/xi^v. 

Our English text was not translated from the 
riginal, but from the Latin version in the Sanim 
[issal, which is subjoined : 

Credo in nnnin Deum, Pairem omnipotentem, fac- 
torem coeli et terrse, yisibilinm omnium et invisibilimn. 
Et in nnnm Dominnm Jesnm Christum filium Dei 
unigenitum, et ex Patre natum ante omnia saecula, 
Deum de Deo, Lumen de lumine, Deum verum de 
Deo yero, genitum non factum, consubstantialem Patri, 
per quem omnia facta sunt. Qui propter nos homines 
et propter nostram slilutem descendit de coelis, et in- 
camatus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Yirgine, et 
homo factus est. Crucifizus etiam pro nobis sub Pontio 
Pilato, passus et sepultus est, et resurrexit tertia die 
secundum Scripturas, et ascendit in coelum, sedet ad 
dextram Patris, et iterum venturus est cum gloria 
judicare vivos et mortuos, cujus regui non erit finis. 
Et in Spiritum Sanctum Dominum et vivifioantem, 
qui ex Patre Filioque procedit, qui cum Patre et Filio 
simul adoratur et conglorifioatur, qui locutus est per 
prophetas. Et unam sanctam catholicam Ecclesiam; 
conflteor unum baptisma in remissionem peccatorum, 
et expecto resurrectionem mortuorum, et vitam venturi 
ssecuH. Amen. 
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It will be observed that the Creed having' been 
originally drawn up as the general confession of a 
Council, and not as a formulary to be repeated by 
individuals, is written in the first person plural in 
the Greek. The Holy Ghost is described as to 
KvpLov, TO l^taoiroLovy shewing that the English clause 
signifies * the Lord, the giver of life,' not the Lord 
of life and the giver of life. In the Greek, the 
preposition cts occurs before fuav dylav KaOoXuc^v 
cKKXiyo-tW, but is not represented either in the 
Latin or the English. With reference to this point 
the old verses may be quoted, which are given by 
Lyndwood : 

Crede Doo, Credasqne Denm, plus crede yalere 
Quod credas in Earn, qnam vel Ei, vel Enm. 

The English also follows the Latin, inca/matus est de 
Spiritu Somcto ex Maria Virgine, rather than the 
Greek uapKiiSivra Ik IIi/ev/AaTos * Ay Cov koI Maptas 
rrj^ irapOivov, The clause, 'whose kingdom shall 
have no end,' was omitted in the Prayer Book of 
1549. The word *holy,' which is in the Latin 
before 'Catholic Apostolic Church,' has always 
been omitted in the English Version. 
TheSer- The Sermon was called by the Greeks 1wm,ily 

{ofiiXiay or sometimes Xoyos), by the Latins aermo^ 
or tracta^us, both which t^rms are used by St 
Augustine. The words Krjpiia-aeiv and prcedtcare 
were applied to the office which the deacon per- 
formed as the precentor (K-qpv^ or proRco) of the 
Church, giving out the forms of pi-ayer to the peo- 
ple, and calling upon them to join in other parts of 
the Service. 

In ancient times the preacher sat, and the peo- 
ple stood during the sermon. In this respect they 
observed the practice of the Jewish synagogue : our 
Lord also is commonly described as sitting down to 



mon. 
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teach the people. See Matt, xxiii. 2; xxvi 55; 
Luke iv. 20 ; v. 3. 

It appears to have been the universal practice The Offer- 
of the primitive Church to offer alms and oblations, 
either before the commencement of the Service, as 
in the East, or after the dismissal of the catechu- 
mens, as in the West. This custom has fallen into 
disuse in the Eioman Church, so far as the laity are 
concerned : it was never discontinued in England, 
but was re-enforced at the Reformation. The offer- 
ings consisted not merely of money, but of vest- 
ments, and other precious things, and especially of 
bread and wine, to be used in the Eucharist. 
While the people made their oblations, an anthem 
was sung, called the * Offertory,* for which the Sen- 
tences were substituted in 1549. 

In the Sarum Missal after the Offertory the 
Priest was directed to say the following prayer : 

" Receive, O holy Trinity, this oblation which 
I an unworthy sinner offer, in thy honour, and in 
honour of Blessed Mary, and all thy Saints, for my 
sins and offences; for the salvation of the living 
and the repose of all the faithful departed. In the 
name of the Father," &c. 

This was omitted in 1549 ; in 1552 the prayer 
for the Church Militant took its place. 

The offerings are called in the rubric * ahns for 
the poor, and other devotions of the people,' and in 
the prayer which follows, 'alms and oblations;' 
from which it appears that other purposes were 
contemplated besides that of relieving the necessi- 
ties of the poor. Looking to the ancient practice 
of the Church, we find that one purpose probably 
was the providing a maintenance for the clergy. 
For in early times it was literally the case, that 
they who ministered about holy things lived of the 
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sacrifioe*; and that thej who waited at the ahar 
were partakers with the altar. Where a l^al and 
sufficient provision has been made for the clergy, 
this object of the oblations has been saperseded; 
not so, where the clergy are without a maintenanoe. 
The word obUUums maj apply to any offisrings 
made for religious or charitable purposes; and 
therefcne may include the elements of bread and 
wine, which, according to the direction of tiie 
rubric, are placed on the table just before that 
prayer is said. In the ancient Liturgies there is 
generally a form of words, expressly ofiering the 
bread and wine as an oblation to God. 

The word alma is firom the Greek cXd^fAocrvm^ 
which has undergone various transfonnationB in 
modem languages : in Germany it has become cdmo- 
sen, whence the old English almose (retained in the 
Prayer Book of 1562), our modem word aims, the 
French aHmone, and the Italian limosiria. 

One of the alterations effected in the liturgy in 
1552 by the influence of the Puritans, was the 
omission of the rubric prescribing that the bread 
and wine should be presented on the altar before 
the prayer for the Church Militant. This direc- 
tion, after the example of the Scottish Liturgy of 
1636, was restored in 1662; and at the same time 
it was provided that the money collected should be 
placed on the holy table, and not put into the poor- 
box, which had been the custom according to the 
direction contained in all previous editions of the 
Prayer Book. 
Prayer for The prayer for the whole state of the Church is 
mUitant. founded upon the injunction which St Paul gives 
iTim. ii.i. to Timothy, that * supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all 
^^ 1 I Cor. ix. 13. 
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men.' A similar prayer of intercession is found in 
all the primitive Liturgies ; but ours is. not a 
translation, and is more comprehensive than any of 
the ancient forms. 

The preface or bidding prefixed to this prayer 
in 1549 was * Let us pray for the whole state of 
Christ's Church.' This was taken from the preface 
to the first intercessory Collect for Good Friday in 
the Sarum Missal, * Orermia : et prima pro univer- 
soli statu JScclestce;^ the word tohole representing 
universali, and shewing that the first object of the 
prayer is the wholeness or imity of the Church. 
The words ' militant here in earth ' were added in 
1552. (See below.) 

In the Prayer Book of 1549, this prayer con- 
tained not merely, as at present, a commemoration 
of the faithful departed, but also a supplication for 
them, which was in the following words : 

And here we do give nnto thee most high praise 
and hearty thanks, for the wonderful grace and Tirtne 
declared in all thy saints, from the beginning of the 
world, and chiefly in the glorious and most hlessed 
Ylrgin Mary, mother of thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord and God, and in the holy patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, whose examples, O Lord, and 
stedfastness in thy faith, and keeping thy holy com- 
mandments, grant us to follow. We commend unto 
thy mercy, Lord, aU other thy servants which are 
departed hence from us, with the sign of faith, and 
now do rest in the sleep of peace; Grant unto them, 
we beseech thee, thy mercy and everlasting peace, and 
that at the day of tiie general resurrection, we and all 
they which he of the mystical hody of thy Son, may 
altogether he set on his right hand, and h^ar that his 
most joyful voice. Come unto me, O ye ih&t be blessed 
of my Father, and possess the Mugdom whidi is pre« 
pared for you from the beginning of the world. Grant 
this, O Father, for Jesus Christ's sake, <mr only me- 
diator and advocate. 

In 1552, this passage was omitted, in com- 
pliance with one of Bucer's censures, and to ehfiv 

XT. -bl 
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that aJl supplication for the dead was intentionallj 
excluded, the pre^EU^ of the prayer received the 
addition, 'militant here in earth.' Even in the 
addition of these words the revisers of 1552 did not 
invent a new phrase, but adopted one which was 
already familiar to the people. In a Sarum book 
of the Hours of the Blessed Virgin, dated 1531, 
there is a similar prayer with this title, ' A generall 
and devout prayre for the goode state of our Moder 
the Church militant here in erth.' That prayer, 
however, notwithstanding its title, concluded with 
a petition that eternal life may be granted to the 
faithful both living and departed. The present 
commemoration of the faithful dead was added to the 
prayer for the Church Militant at the last review. 
Pntyjwsfor It is hardly within our province to shew the 
wisdom of the Church, in discountenancing prayers 
for the faithful departed. But it may not be out 
of place to make one observation on the subject. 
There can be no doubt that such prayers may be 
defended, not indeed by the authority of Scripture, 
but by a reference to the general practice of the 
Church in the first three centuries. That practice 
was originally distinct from the doctrine of purga- 
tory, and neither gave rise to it, nor in any way 
lent it support. And yet ignorant persons wotdd 
be very liable to trace an analogy between prayers 
for the souls of the righteous and prayers for souls 
in purgatory, and to justify the latter by a reference 
to the former: and it would therefore have been 
very dangerous to encourage a practice which, 
however innocent in itself, was likely to pave the 
way for a return to one of the grossest conniptions 
of the mediaeval Church. 

During the middle ages it had become the prac- 
tice for the laity to be present merely *as lookers 
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on and gazers' at thie celebration of the Sacrament. 
In order to revive among the people the habit of 
regular Communion, and to instruct them in the 
doctrine of the Sacrament, the Exhortations were 
added, which form a peculiar and conspicuous fea- 
ture in our reformed Liturgy. 

In the first we may observe that the words 
sacrament and mystery are used indifferently: in 
strictness, the outward sign is the sacra/menty and 
the thing signified is the myst&ry. The danger of 
receiving unworthily is alluded to, as being well 
known; it is plainly set forth in the exhortation 
addressed to the communicants. 

To persons who are unquiet in their consciences 
it is recommended that they should repair to a 
Minister of God*s Word, and open their grief to 
him, with a view to their obtaining the * benefit of 
absolution, together with ghostly counsel and ad- 
vice.* Thus our Church recommends to persons of 
troubled conscience, and to these only, the practice 
of private confession, which the Komish Church 
makes imperative upon all its members. Owing to 
the great abuses which grew out of that practice 
before the Reformation, it has to a gi^eat extent 
fallen into disuse. 

The second exhortation was added in 1552, at 
the suggestion of Bucer: it is said to have been 
composed by Peter Martyr. 

The exhortation addressed to the commimicants The ez- 
is not derived from any of the ancient Liturgies, addressed 
It was the custom of the primitive Christians atJJ^fcSte! 
this part of the Service, as an expression of their 
mutuaj. charity, to comply literally with the direc- 
tion of St Paul, * Greet ye one another with a hdly 
kiss* ;* that being the common mode of salutation in 

* I Cor. xyi. 20. 
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those times. This practice was in later ages dis- 
continued, and instead of it a relic or image, called 
osculaioriumy was passed firom hand to hand, and 
kissed by each of the communicants, and hence 
called the pctx. Foe this our Eeformers have sub- 
stituted an exhortation to charity. 

^We eat and drink our own damnation.' In 
the passage of St PauP, which is here alluded to, 
the original word is icptfux, a judgmerdy which may 
be either in this world or the next. 

' not considering the Lord's body,' /atj BuucpCvw 

TO a-wfia Tov KvpCov — i. e. treating the Lord's body, 

which is given us in the Euchsuist, as no better 

than a oonunon thing, not as sacred and holy : The 

, full meaning of BuucpCvta is not simply to consider, 

or to discern (as it is translated in our "Rn glinh 

Bible), but to make a distinction of one thing firom 

another*. 

The Con- In the ancient Liturgies of Home and Milan, 

the Priest confessed his sins in silence, and the 

people probably did the same. In the English 

Church before the Reformation, the Priest and 

people in turns made their confession aloud, and 

each party in turns prayed for a benediction upon 

the other. We have now united these confessions, 

and Priest and people approach God together as 

sinners needing God's pardon and absolution. The 

Confession was composed by our Reformers on the 

model of a much longer one in Hermann's ConsuUa- 

The AbBo- tion: the Absolution is from the Sarum Missal : 
lution. ^ 

Misereatnr yestri onmipotens Bens, et dimittat 
vobis omnia peccata vestra; liberet vos ab omni 
malo, coDBervet et confirmet in bono, et ad Titam 
perdncat aBtemam. • 

^ I Cor. xi. 29. 

' See Browne On the Thirty- Nine Articles^ n.. 499. 
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Until 1662, the rubric directed that the Con- 
fession was to be said, in the name of the communi- 
cants, 'either by one of them, or else by one of the 
Ministers, or by the Priest himself.' The Puritans 
at the Savoy Conference objected that it was *a 
private opinion, and not generally received in the 
Catholic Church, that one of the people may make 
the public Confession at the Sacrament.* The ob- 
jection was allowed, and the rubric was altered, ac- 
cording to the precedent already set in the Scottish 
Liturgy of 1636. 

The sentences of Scripture which follow are The aen- 
from Hermann's Consultation, They form an apt scSptiSe. 
conclusion to tl^p introductory jiart of the Service. 

With the words 'lift up your hearts,' we enter 
upon what was in former times called the anaphora 
or canon^ the more solemn part of the Office, to 
which all that has preceded is preparatory. It 
commences with sentences and responses, which 
appear to have been used in all Churches from the 
earliest ages. The following is from the Liturgy of 
Csesarea: 

"Expficv irpos Tov Kvpiov. 

'Ev)(apL(TTi^a'(afitv t^ KvpCw, 

"Aiiov KOL Siicaiov ioTt TrpofrKvytiv IXarepa xac 
Yiov Koi ayiov Ilvcv/xa, Tpta8a ofioova-iov Kal 
a)(tapiaTov, 

In the Liturgy of Sarum : 

Sursum corda. 
, Habemus ad Dominnm. 

Gi'atias agamus Domino Deo nostro. 

Dignmn et justum est. 

Yere dignmn et justum est, aBquum et saluiare, 
nos tibi semper et ubique gratias agere, Domine 
Sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeteme Deus. 

In the narrative given by the EvangeHata o€t\^^TcA 
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Thanks- institution of the Sacrament, it is especially meo- 
^^'^' tioned, that when our Lord took the bread and tlw 
cup, he gave thanks before he blessed them. In 
accordance with his example, thanksgiving has al- 
ways formed a part of the Commnnion-servioe : in 
ancient times it was so prominent a part, ms to give 
name sometimes to the whole Servioe, and some- 
times to the consecrated elements, which we still 
call tlie Eucharist. The word Euchariatia is used 
by St Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 16 : and there is some 
reason for thinking that in that place it has refer- 
ence to the Lord's Supper. 

The thanksgiving consists of the hymn called, 
from its commencement^ the trisagian or tersanctuSj 
which Isaiah (vL 3) describes as being sung by the 
Seraphim before the throne of the Lord. This hymn, 
as well as the preface, 'Therefore with angels and 
archangels,' &c, has been used in the Church from 
the earliest times*. 

^ It is worthy of remark, (i) that the tersaneUu is used 
in the weekly sabbath-eve service of the Jewish synagogae; 
(2) that in saying the domestic grace on the sabbath-ere, 
the Master of the house holds a cap of wine in his light 
hand, his left resting on two loaves of bread oovered with 
a napkin, the two loaves, as it is supposed, being in remem- 
brance of the doable portion of manna gathered on the 
Friday; (3) that the cup of wine, with its blessing, forms 
part of Ihe yearly passover service, which contains (4) the 
expression, still used in our Liturgy, '*It is meet for us, 
and our bounden duty, to thank, praise, adore... Him who, 
&c." The Jewish forms of prayer having been, as Be- 
naudot observes, handed down from the old synagogae, 
it is no wonder that they should have some afibiity to 
the first prayers of the Christians. Archdeacon Freeman 
(Principles of Divine Service^ Vol. n. Pt. 11. p. 282, &o.) has 
entered very fully into this interesting subject, with a view 
of shewing that *'in the sabbath-eve service of the syna- 
gogue we have i, the basis of our Lord's entire action and 
discourse at the last supper ; and 2, the scheme or frame- 
work upon which the Liturgy of the Church, following in 
the track of Christ's action, has been constracted.*' 
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In the Sarum Missal it was as foUowB : 

Et ideo cnm Angelis et Archangelis, ctun thronis 
et dominationibns cumque onmi mditia coelestis 
exerdtus, hymnum gloriaB tues canimus, sine fine 
dicentes: 

Sanctns, Sanctus, Sanctns, Dominns Bens Sa- 
baoth — Pleni snnt coeli et terra gloria tna: Osanna in 
excelsis. Benediotus qui yenit in nomine Domini: 
Osanna in excelsis 

Of the proper Prefaces, those for Christmas Day 
and Whitsunday were composed in 1549, the rest 
were in the Sacramentaries of Gregory and Grela- 
sios, and in the Sarum Missal as follows : 

For Easter Day. Et te qnidem onini tempore, sed 
in hac potissimnm die gloriosins praedicare, cnm 
Pasoba nostrum immolatus est Cbristus. Ipse enim 
vems est agnus qni abstnllt peccata mnndi, qui 
mortem nostram moriendo destruxit, et vitam resur- 
gendo reparavit. 

For Ascension Day. Per Christum Dominum nos- 
trum, Qui post resurrectionem suam onmibus dis- 
cipulis suis manifestus apparuit, et ipsis cementibus 
est elevatus in coelum, ut nos divinitatis susb tribueret 
esse participes. 

For Trinity Sunday. Qui cum unigenito Filio tno 
et Spiritu Sancto unus es Deus, unus es Dominus, 
non in unius singularitate PersonsB, sed in unius 
Trinitate substantisB. Quod enim de tua gloria re- 
velante te credimus, hoc de Filio tuo, hoc de Spiritu 
Sancto, sine differentia discretionis sentimus. Ut 
in confessione versB sempitemsBque deitatis, et in 
Personis proprietas, . et in essentia unitas, et in 
majestate adoretur aBqualitas. Quam laudant angeli 
atque archangeli, Cherubim quoque ac Seraphim, 
qui non cessant clamare una voce dicentes. 

The prayer of * humble access,' *We do not pre- J^epraye: 
Slime,* &c., and the first part of the prayer of con- presume/ 
secration, bear a general, and in some particulars 
a literal, resemblance to a prayer in the Greek 
Liturgy of Osesarea, but cannot be traced in the 
Missals of the Western Church. 
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'That bur sinful bodies' &c. The distinction 
here made between the operation of the Body and 
Blood, whether well founded or not, is of great 
antiquity in the Eastern Church, and is fotmd in 
the Syria* Liturgy, expressed in almost the same 
words as in our own : ' Grant that our bodies may 
be hallowed by thy body, our souls made clean by 
thy atoning blood.' And Hilary the Deacon says, 
* The flesh of the Saviour was given for the salva- 
tion of the body, but the blood was shed for our 
souls, as had been prefigured by Moses; for he 
saith, the flesh is offered for your bodies, but the 
blood for your souls ^;' where the reference seems 
to be to Levit. xvii. 11, *It is the blood that 
maketh an atonement for the soul,' in which place, 
however, there is no mention of an atonement for 
the body. The revival of this distinction, which is 
not found in the Missal, may not improbably have 
been suggested to our Reformers by the restoration 
of the Communion in both kinds. The Puritans at 
the Savoy Conference objected that 'these words 
would seem to give a greater efficacy to the blood 
than to the body of Christ,' and they proposed this 
alteration, 'that our sinful souls and bodies may be 
cleansed through his precious body and blood.' A 
similar proposal was made by the Commissioners in 
1689. 
lie prayer All the ancient Liturgies contained a prayer 
ration, of consecration : the purport of which was to pray 
that the communicants might receive the benefits 
which were intended to be conveyed by the Sacra- 
ment; that they who partook of the bread and 
wiue might be partakers of the body and blood of 
Christ. Thus in the Eastern Liturgies God was 
asked to send down his Holy Spirit on the elements, 

1 Sae Freeman, Prindples dtc. n. 427. 
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ind to make them Christ's body aud blood. In the 
Romian liturgy, before the time of Gregory the 
jl^reat (a.d. 590), it was prayed that the oblation 
night be to the communicants the body and blood 
>f Christ. In many Churches, as in those of Csesarea^ 
/^tioch, and Alexandria, the Holy Spirit was in- 
voked to sanctify the elements. But that this was 
not considered essential to the consecration, is ap~ 
parent from its not having been usual in the Boman 
[^urch. Our prayer of consecration asserts very 
emphatically the universality of Christ's sacrifice 
[^who made there by his one oblation,' &c.), in order 
yo exclude the Homish dogma of the repetition of a 
propitiatory offering in *the sacrifices of -the Masses.' 
rhe same truth is stated, almost in the same words, 
.n the thirty-first Article, which is founded on the 
A.ugsburg Confession \ 

In the Liturgy of 1549 this prayer contained an 
nvocation of the Holy Spirit: 

Hear ns, merciful Father, we most hnmbly be- 
seech thee, and with thy Holy Spirit and word 
Youchsafe to bl+ess and sanc+tify thei^ thy gifts, 
and creatures of bread and wine, that they may be 
unto us the body and blood of thy most dear^ be- 
loved Son Jesus Christ. 

This was altered to the present form by the 
idvice of Bucer, at the revision in 1552, 

The words 'these thy creatiMrea of bread and 
^ine' were probably used for the purpose of ex- 
cluding the notion of transubstantdation. The word 
yreatura frequently occurs in the ancient Service- 
>ooks. Thus, 'exercizo te, creatura salis,' in the 
indent offices for making a catechumen, and for 
;he consecration of a church*. 

All the ancient Liturgies commemorate the in- 

* Laurence, Bampton Lectures^ p. 328. 
' Maskell, Mon, Bit, Vol. i. 5, 167, 153. 
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Btitution of the sacrament, and recite more or less 
fully the actions and words of the Saviour at the 
last supper. The English form resembles that of 
the ancient Churches of Gaul and Spain. 

The custom of breaking the bread, as a part of 
the Service, is observed not only in compliance 
with our Lord's example, but in allusion to his suf- 
ferings on the cross; the latter connexion being 
suggested by his words, as cited by St Paul, * This 
is my body, which is broken for you\' This custom 
existed in the Church of Corinth in the days of St 
Paul, who speaks of *The bread which we break'.' 
In the Greek and Boman Churches the bread or 
wafer is broken after consecration, and dipped in 
the cup. The act of laying the hand on the ele- 
ments, first prescribed in the Scottish Liturgy of 
1636 (but then for the wine only) may b© regarded 
as a benediction, taking the place of the old rite of 
signing them with the sign of the cross. 

Some editions of the Sarum Missal insert in the 
prayer of Oblation a direction for the private 
prayers of the Priest, which is worthy of notice, as 
it may be followed now, mutatis mutandis, both by 
Priest and people, at any pause in the Service, 
especially in the interval which precedes or follows 
Communion : * Let the Priest pray five times ; first 
for himself : secondly for his father and mother, 
carnal and spiritual and other relations; thirdly for 
special friends, his parishioners and others; fourthly 
for all present; fifthly for all Christian people; and 
here let him commend all his friends to God, with 
the caution, however, that no one should pause there 
too long, both for fear of distraction of mind^ and of 
suggestions which may be made by evil angels, as 
well as other dangers*." 

1 I Cor. xi. 24. • I Cor. x. 16. 

^ The Sarum Missal in EuglisK^ 1868^ p. 309. 
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The Minister first receives the Sacrament in 
both kinds himself. The form of words which he 
is to use in receiving is not prescribed; but it is 
customary for him to apply to himself the words 
which he uses in delivering the elements to the 
communicants, substituting ray for thy^ and / iake^ 
or nuty I tdke^ for tak&. To receive in- silence, 
however, would seem to be not inconsistent with 
the terms of the rubric. 

The ancient English uses differ in the form of 
receiving. In the Sarum Missal it was, for the 
Body, 

Ave in setemnm sanctissima caro Ohristi: mihi ante 
omnia et snper omnia snmma dnlcedo. Corpus D. 
N. J. G. sit mihi peccatori via et vita. In nomine 
Patris, &c. 

For the Blood, 

Ave in setemnm coelestis potns, mihi, &c... dnlcedo. 
Corpus et sanguis D. N. J. C. prosint mihi peccatori 
ad remedinm sempitemnm in vitam setemam. Amen. 
In nomine, &c. 

The Boman form was 

Sa^nis ( ^' ^* ^' ^' ^^^^^^^ animam meam 
in yitam etemam. 

The Sacrament is to be delivered irdo the hamda The mode 
of the communicants, in conformity with the primi- nistering 
tive practice. About the year 600, the €yx€tp7/o-«s, ment. 
or jmtting the bread into the hand, began to be 
left off, and the fteraSoo-t?, or putting it into the 
mouth, was introduced; in order, as it was said, to 
shew greater reverence to the sacred element, and 
to prevent any crumb of it from being lost. This, 
however, was only a voluntary use in some churches, 
and had no countenance from synodical authority, 
till it was expressly enjoined by the Council of 
Bome in 895: *N"ulli laico aut feminae eucharis- 
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tiam in manus ponendam, sed tantum in os ejus.' 
And this custom was continued in the Liturgy of 
1649 though for a dififerent reason; as appears from 
the rubric at the end of the Communion-servioe in 
that Book: 'Although it be read in ancient writers 
that the people many years past received, at the 
priest's hands, the sacrament of the body of Christ 
in their own hands, and no commandment of Christ 
to the contrary; yet forasmuch as they many times 
conveyed the same secretly away, kept it with 
them, and diversely abused it to superstition and 
wickedness : lest any such thing hereafber shotild 
be attempted, and that an imiformity might be 
used throughout the whole realm, it was thought 
convenient the people should commonly receive the 
sacrament of Christ's body in their mouths, at the 
priest's hand.* At the next review, however, this 
practice was discontinued at the suggestion of Bucer, 
who censured it as savouring of an imlawful honour 
due to the elements. 

The Sacrament is to be received by 'all meekly 
kneeling.' In the ancient Church the people ap- 
pear to have received it standing. But they stood, 
as St Cyril says, 'with fear and trembling, with 
silence and downcast eyes \' In the Western Church 
kneeHng appears to have always been the aeons- 
tomed attitude. It was retained at the Befonna- 
tion, as a matter of course ; but when some of the 
Puritans began to make objections, it was prescribed 
by a rubric in 1552 ; and a declaration, commonly 
known as the 'black rubric,' was added at the end 
of the Service, explainiDg the reason of it, and 
disclaiming any adoration of the bread and wine. 
This declaration was omitted in 1559 ; but the 
Puritans at the Savoy Conference having desired 

^ Catech, Myst, v. 
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that ' kneeling miglit be left free/ it was replaced, 
with some modification, in 1662. 

With regard to the corrupt practice of the 
adoration of the elements, an important peculiarity 
may be observed in the. English Missals, which is 
interesting as a proof that our national Church was 
not entirely subservient to that of Rome in the 
middle ages. 'The claim of Divine adoration, as 
probably due to the Elements from the moment of 
their consecration, was indeed inculcated on English 
ground, or elsewhere, from about the time of jbhe 
Lateran Council (1215), or perhaps even earlier. 
But there was this remarkable and important dif- 
ference between the English Church and all others 
throughout Europe, that her regular, written, and 
authorised ritual contained no recognition of that 
claim. The consecrated bread was indeed ordered 
to be elevated, so that it might be seen by the 
people; and there were various diocesan or epi- 
scopal injunctions for its being reverenced by them. 
But the direction which was embodied in the 
rubrics of all other Churches and monastic bodies 
of the West, for the celebrant to kneel and worship 
the Elementf never found footing in those of the 
English Church: and if not in her rubrics, we may 
be sure not in her practice either, since in all these 
points the rubric was always rigidly adhered to\" 

Until the twelfth century the Sacrament was 
always received, by laity as well as clergy, in both 
kinds. But as the doctrine of transubstantiation 
gained ground, the inference followed that Christ 
was wholly contained in either element ; and it was 
thence concluded, that if the one element were 
received, the other might be dispensed with. To 

^ Freeman, PrincipUi of Divine Service, Vol. ii. pt. 
I. 84. 
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avoid the danger, therefore, of spilling the wine, 
which was regarded as the sacred blood of Christ, 
the cnp was withheld from the laity. This mutilar 
tion of the Sacrament, when denounced by Hns 
and Wyclif, was confirmed by a decree of the 
Ck>uncil of Constance in 1415 ; and it was upheld 
against the Keformers in the next century by the 
anathemas of the Council of Trent. In all the re- 
formed Churches the cup has been restored to the 
laity. 

. As early as the second century a short form of 
words was used in delivering the elements. The 
Priest said, *The body of Christ;* and the com- 
municant answered, 'Amen^' In the time of 
Gregory the Great it was *The body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ preserve thy soul.' Answer, *Ainen.' 
The Sarum Missal contained no provision for com- 
municating : but in the book of rites, ' ritus cele- 
brandi Missam,' there was this direction, *Si qui 
sint communicandi in Missa, sacerdos post sump- 
tionem sanguinis, antequam se purificat, ponat 
particulas, &c." The customary, though not pre- 
scribed, form in England for delivery to communi- 
cants seems to have been *The body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ preserve thy body and soul unto ever- 
lasting life.' This was retained by oxu: Reformers 
with the important addition of the clause 'which 
was given for thee,* by which the thoughts ai*e 
directed to dwell on the body slain on the cross, 
not on the bread which is received, as the soui-ce of 
salvation for body and soiil. 

The form of words which we now use embodies 
the two views in which the Sacrament is to be re- 
garded, (1) as a means of grace, (2) as a memorial 

1 Vid. Valesii notas in Enseb. Hist vi. 43. 
* Maskell, Ancient Liturgy, p. 135. 
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of Christ's passion. In 1549 only the first part of 
this form was appointed to be said. In 1552 the 
first part was omitted, and the second part, being 
more in accordance with the views of those who 
influenced that revision, was substituted. Under 
Queen Elizabeth, whose design was to unite the 
whole nation in one faith and worship, the two 
parts were judiciously combined. 

(Rubric.) * When he delivereth the bread... the 
cup.' Tljis in the Liturgy of 1549 was 'When he 
delivereth the Sacrament of the body of Christ... 
the Sacrament of the blood.' This use of the word 
'Sacrament' was inconsistent with its application 
to the Holy Communion as a whole, e,g, in the 
first Exhortation, Hhe most comfortable Sacrament 
of the body and blood of Christ.' The words 
* bread,' *cup,' were substituted in 1552. 

The Nonconformists at the Savoy Conference 
desired that 'the minister be not required to deliver 
the bread and wine in every particular communi- 
cant's hand, and to repeat the words to each one in 
the singular number, but that it may suffice to 
speak them to divers jointly, according to our 
Saviour's example.' The Bishops replied : * It is 
most requisite that the minister deliver the bread 
and wine into every particular communicant's hand, 
and repeat the words in the singular number ; for 
so much as it is the propriety of sacraments to 
make particular obsignation to each believer, and 
it is our visible profession, that by the grace of God 
Christ tasted death for every man*.' 

By the Prayer Book of 1549 it was directed, 
that during the Communion the clerks should sing 
the Agnus £>ei, 'O Lamb of God, &c.,' as is stUl 
iisual in the Mass; and certain sentences of Scrip- 

1 Cardwell, ConferenceSf pp. 321, 354, 
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ture were added, one or more of which were to be 

sung after the Ck)mmiLnion, and which were henoe 

called the Post-communion. This portion of the 

Service was omitted in 1552. 

The Lord's In the ancient liturgies the Lord's Prayer pre* 

an/the ceded the Communion; for its place in the Prayer 

F^JriLg. Book of 1549, see above, p. 219. 

Of the two prayers which follow, the former is, 
perhaps, the more excellent in its composition, the 
latter more in accordance with the ancient Liturgies. 
In the former the principal topic is the devotion of 
ourselves to the service of God; in the latter, 
thanksgiving for his goodness. The former is to a 
great extent the same with the prayer of oblation, 
which in the Prayer Book of 1549 followed im- 
mediately after the prayer of consecration. Two 
of its clauses are £rom the prayer of Oblation in 
the Sarum Missal : *May be fidfilled with thy grace 
and heavenly benediction' — *omni benedictione 
coelesti et gratia repleamur;* 'not weighing our 
merits, but pardoning our offences' — 'non sestimator 
meriti, sed venise largitor.' On the use of the 
word sacrifice in this prayer, see above, p. 225. 

The ancient hymn, 'Gloria in excelsis,' called 
also from its commencement the angelical hymn, or 
the greai doxology, owes its origin to the Eastern 
Church, and was used daily at morning prayer in 
the time of St Athanasius. In the Western Church 
it was sung at the beginning of the Liturgy from 
about the year 500. Its removal to the end of the 
Service is one of the happiest of the changes of 
arrangement made in 1552. The use of a hymn 
after the Communion may very probably have been 
derived from the example of our Lord and the 
Apostles, who sang a hymn after the last supper, 
before they went out to the mount of Olives. 
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The Greek text and the Latin version of this 
mm are as follows : 

kal cTTt y^5 eipnjvrf, 

hf avOpwTTOi^ evBoKia. 

alvoviiiv <T€, 

evyoXovfiiy ore, 

irpoirKwovfJiiv <r€, 

euxapurtovfiiv <rot, 

8ia rqv fieydXrjv crov So^av, 

fcvpie pafriXevy 

hrovpavu 

®€o% Ilarcp iravTOKpdriop, 

Kvpi€ vll fiovoy€vijs 

*lT)(rov "Kpurrly 

Kal ^Ayiov Ilvevfia, 

Kvpte o ®co9} 

o dfivo9 Tov 0eov, 

o vlo9 TOV IlarpoSy 

o alptov ra9 dpuaprCaq tov Kwrfiov 

iXirfaov rjfias' 

o alpiav rd^ dfiapTiaq rov KOO'pjov 

iKiri<rov ijfids* 

irpwrhi^ai rrjv Sci/civ 17/a<ov, 

o Ka$rjfJL€Vos iv Sc^ta tov Uarpov 

on av cT fiovo^ ayto?, 

(TV c7 fXOVOS KVplO^f 
'Il/COVS XpiOTTO? 

ci? B6(av 0€ov Ilarpos. 

Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibns 
boniB Yoluntatis, Landamos te, benedicimns te, ado- 
ramas te, glorificamns te, graiias agimns tibi propter 
magnam gloriam tnam, Domine Dens, Bex ooBlestis, 
Dens Pater omnipotens. 

Domine Fili nnigenite Jesn ChriBte, Domine Dens, 
Agnus Dei, Filins Patxis, qui tollis peocata mnndi 
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mk^iere iiobig, qui tolMs pee«a1a» mnndi sxnoipe de- 
precationejn nostram, qui sedes ad d«xterani Patris 
miserere nobis, qnoniam tu solns sanctns, ta solus 
Dominas, tn solus altissimus Jesu GhriBte, cmn 
Sancto Spiritn in gloria Dei Fatiis. Amen. 

The Greek is from the Alexandrine MS. of the 
Bible, in which it is inserted, together with three 
other ancient Christian hymns, after the Book of 
Psalms, written in lyiical lines, as indicated above*. 
*Thou only art holy;' Rev. xv. 4. 
The Bless- The Blessing at the end of the Service consists 
pSl iv. 7. of that addressed by St Paul to the Philippians, 
together with the ancient benediction which has 
been used in the English Church siace the year 
600. 
The Ck)i- Of the Collects which follow, three vrere com- 

e^of'ti^e^ posed in 1549, the others were in the Sarum Offioe- 
'*'^- books as follows: 

Adesto Domine snpplicationibas nostris; et viani 
famnlomm tuornm in salutis turn prosperitate dis- 
pone: nt inter omnes -vim et vitas hnjns varietates, 
tuo semper protegiuitur auxilio. 

Dirigere et sanctifioare et regere dlgnare Domine 
Dens, qnadsumus, corda et corpora nostra in lege tna, 
et in operibns mandatoram taomm: at hio et in 
letemnm te anxiliante sani et salvi esse mereamnr. 

Actiones nostras, qusesumus, Domine et aspirando 
prsBYeni et adjuvando proseqnere; nt coneta nostra 
operatio et a ie semper ineipiat, et per te coepta 
finiatur. 

These Collects may be distinguished by the 
following titles : 

1 A prayer for proteetion in the Ticissitades of 
life. 

2 For the preservation of onr sonls and bodies. 

3 For a blessing on what we have heard aiChmeh. 

4 For a blessing on all that we do. 

5 That the imperfection of onr prayers may be 
excused, and their defects supplied. 

6 That onr prayers, so fix as they are agreeable 
to the will of God, may be accepted. 

^ See Bnnsen'^B^ Analeeta Ante-Nicana^ ni. 86. 
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In the fourth Collect^ 'Prevent us, O Lord/ 
&Cry as Dr Jackson remarks, the concurrence of 
grace and free-will is pithily eitpressed. 

The practice of reading th© introductory part ^^^ *^ 
of the Communionrseryice when the Sacrament is 
not to be celebrated, resembles the missa sidca, 
which was allowed in the Eoisian Charch during 
the middle ages, but abolicdied on account of the 
abuses to which it led\ 

In the first age of the Church, it is probable 
that the celebration of the Eudiaiist was confined 
to Sundays and festivafe: but from the time of 
Cyprian (a.d. 250) we read of dsafy communion, 
which became prevalent both in ^le East and in 
isk& West in the time of St Chrysostom and St 
Augustine (a.d. 400). There was, however, at 
the same time, a practice spreading, which St 
Ambrose reprehends, of receiving the communion 
only once a year. He sseys: **^ quotidianus est 
panis, cur post annum ilium sumis, quemadmodum 
(Jraci facere consuerunt? Accipe quotidie, quod 
quotidie tibi prosit*." In consequence of this neg- 
lect, canons were made by several Councils, re- 
quiring all persons to receive at least three times 
a year — ^viz. at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsim- 
tide; and they who neglected to communicate at 
tdiose times were censured and anathematized. We 
hate a i^miW rubric, enjoining every parishioner 
to t^c^ive thre© tfane» a year at least, of which 
Saster to be one. 

The order, that there shall be ho communion, 
unless there be three at least to communicate with 
the Priest, was intended to exclude the solitary 

^ See Maskell, Ancient Liturgy j p. 148. 
' See this subject fully discussed by Bingham, Ant. 
XT. 9, and Freeman, Principles of Divine Service, \. \'^^. 

- ^^ 
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masBes of the Church of Borne, in which the Priest 
e&jH the Mass, and receives the Sacrament alone. 

<it shall suffice that the bread be such, as is 
usual to be eaten.' This rubric discountenances 
the use of wafers of unleavened bread, which b^an 
to be introduced in the 11th century, and which m 
process of time it became usual to stamp with the 
crucifix. It is, however, stated by Bishop Cosin, 
that as wafer-bread was not ac;tually prohibited by 
the terms of this rubric (4t shall suffice/ Sui.), it 
was used 'in divers churches of the kingdom, and 
Westminster for one, tiU the 17th Charles I.' The 
ancient and primitive custom of mixing water with 
the wine was retained in the Prayer Book of 1549; 
in which it was ordered, by the rubric after the 
Offertory, that the Minister should put to the wine 
'a little pure and dean water/ This rubric having 
been omitted in 1552, the practice which it enjoined 
cannot now be considered lawful. 

In ancient times a part of the Eucharist was 
reserved to be sent to the sick and absent; and 
this custom is mentioned by Justin Martyr \ But 
in the Komish Church the practice grew up of 
reserving the Sacrament for superstitious uses; 
keeping it in the pyx upon the altar, and worship- 
ping it there as the presence of God; carrying it in 
processions, and making a charm of it. To prevent 
such abuses it is directed that the remainder of the 
consecrated elements shall be reverently consumed 
by the Minister and communicants before they, 
leave the churbh. This order was first added in 
1662. 

* Apol, I. 67. 



\ 
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Note. The following practices, connected with 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, have 
recently been declared illegal, the first three by a 
Decree of the Judge of the Court of Arches, 28th 
March, 1868, and the remaining two by a Judg- 
ment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, 23rd Dec. 1868; 

(1) the use of incense j 

(2) the mixing of water with the wine ; 

(3) the elevation of the paten and cup 
during the prayer of consecration ; . 

(4) the Priest kneeling or prostrating him- 
self before the consecrated elements during or 
after the prayer of consecration ; 

(5) the use of lighted candles as a ceremony, 
'or ornament, and for a symbolical purpose, 
and not for the ordinary purpose of giving 
light. (See above, p. 221.) 



CHAPTER X. 
The Occaswnal Offices. 



Sect. I. Baptism, 

AMONG tibe ocoasional Offices of the Chuich, 
Jt\. the first in importance, and Hie first in the 
order of ilie Prayer Book, is the Office for the 
Ministration of Baptism. 
Antiquity Th& Washing of the body with water, as a 
of puriS-* Sjrmbol that the soul requires "to be cleansed &om 
water^** sin, is a rite of great antiquity, and not peculiar to 
Christianity. The Greeks and Latins had lustra- 
tions for those who were guilty of certain offences, 
as murder; and it would seem, from the verses of 
Ovid, that the notion of the opus opefraJtwm was no 
less life among the Bomans in a state of paganism, 
than it has been in modem times : 

Ah m'mJTiTn faciles, qui tristia crimina csDdis 
ToUi flominea posse pntatis aqua. 

Ablutions also were used by those who were 
about to assist in the pagan mysteries, such as the 
Eleusinia. The rite of B&ptism, or plunging the 
body in water (from jSawro), )8a7rTtf<i), to dip), was 
employed by the Jews in admitting proselytes to 
their religion. Our Lord, therefore, in appointing 
this to be the mode of entering his Church, did not 
introduce a new ceremony, or a new symbol, but 
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rather invested an. old one with greater sanctity 
and deeper significance. 

We derive the practice of baptizing infEtnts Baptism c 
from the primitive Church. Origen mentions it anSent" 
more than once as an usual practice in his time p'*^^®* 
(the middle of the third century), and he supposes 
it to be an i^>ostolical tradition: '£cclesia ab aposto- 
lis traditionem snso^it etiam parvulis baptismum 
darL* There is nothing in Scripture by which this 
opinion caa be proved to demonstration : bat there 
is much that makes it probable; especially the 
words of our Loerd, 'Suffer little children to come 
unto me/ ioo, ; and the circumstance, that the lite 
of circumcision, which Baptism superceded, was 
administered to infuits at a very tender age. The 
canons of the Anglo-Saxon Church required that 
infants should be baptized wiiiiin thirty^seven days 
after birth\ 

During the first period of Christianity, converts Theprope; 
were baptized wherever there was convenience of ^ ' 
water, in piivate houses, or by the rivernude. 
While the persecutions lasted, it was necessary to 
celebrate this and all otiier rites with as much 
secrecy as possible. But when the Church had • 
re^, L pC for public wordup were opened, . 
baptisteries were erected adjoming them, and it 
was forbidden to baptize in private houses. At a 
later period they baptized in the church-porch; and 
at last the font was placed within the church, but 
still near the door, to indicate that the Sacrament 
there administered was as it were the door of en- 
trance to the Christian Church. 

The season from Easter Even inclusive to Whit- f^*^^® 
suntide was considered the most appropriate fortism. 
Baptism; and until the eighth c^itury none were 

^ Maskdl, Mon. Rit, i. coy. 
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baptized in the Western Church at anj other time, 
except in cases of imminent danger. See above, 
p. 195. The direction of our rubric that Baptism 
should be solemnized only on Sundays or holy days, 
is from Hermann's Consultation, That work (see 
supra, p. 15) in the Office of Baptism follows exactly 
Luther's Baptismal Service {TaufhucMem) ; and 
from it many parts of our Offices of Baptism are 
derived. 
Com- The introductory part of the Service is taken 

mentof from the ancient Office for admitting a conYert to 
the order of catechumens. In the early Church, it 
was customary for adults, before they were baptized, 
to go through a preliminary course of instruction 
and probation. While this was in progress, they 
were called catechumens (Karrjxoviievoif persons under 
instruction), and they were admitted into this pro- 
bationary class with prayer, and with certain sym- 
bolical ceremonies, such as signing with a cross, 
giving salt as a token of divine wisdom and know- 
ledge (sal sapientice), the exorcism of the evil spirit, 
and a benediction. In process of time this initia- 
tory rite lost its significance, and was followed 
immediately by Baptism, without any interval of 
probation : and though originally applicable only to 
adults, it was prefixed in later times to the Office 
for the Baptism of infants. Our Church, while 
abolishing the ceremony, has retained with some 
alteration the prayers which accompanied it. 
Duty of Sponsors are required in infant Baptism, as an 

Sponsors, assurance to the Church that the Child will be 
brought up in the faith in which he is baptized. 
Their duty is to answer the interrogatories which 
are put to him at the font, and afterwards to see 
that he be duly instructed and admonidied con- 
cerning the pf'omises which they have made in his 
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name. This custom is derived from the primitive 
Church, and is mentioned by Tertullian, who uses 
the word sponsores, St Augustine calls them^e 
ju88ore8^. In his time it appears that the parents 
were not unusually the sponsors. The parents are, 
of course, the most proper guardians of the child in 
this as in all respects. And when it is laid down 
by the 29th canon of our Church, that no one shall 
be admitted to be godfailier of his own child, the 
intention manifestly is not to exonerate the parents 
from the duty of instructing and admonishing their 
children, but to provide an additional security for 
the fulfilment of that duty; that in case there be 
my default or impediment on the part of the 
parents, there may be other persons under an obli- 
^tion to superintend the religious nurture of the 
shild. 

Sponsors were also called Gossips; from God 
nb — Le, relations in God; the old word sib meaning 
hmdred. 

The provision contained in iAiQ rubric a^ to the 
lumber of sponsors for male and female children is 
IS old as the Synod of York, held in 1195". 

The following is the Order of Baptism in the ^^«°l 
mcient Church of Jerusalem, as recorded by St Baptism. 
3yril', in his sermons to the newly-baptized, 
preached in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
n the middle of the fourth century : 

Yon went first into the poreh (of the baptistery), 
and being placed towards the West, yon were com- 
manded to stretch ont yonr hands, and to renounce 
Satan, as if he were present, and to say, *I renounce 
Satan.... and all his works.... and all his pomps, 
and all his service.' 

After this yon were tamed towards the East, and 
- • i ■ ■ 

^ De Bapt. i8. * Maskell, Mon, Bit, i. ccri. 

*.Catech. Mytt i. 3. 
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were ordered to say, 'I believe m the Father, aad 
in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost, and in a baptkun 
of repentance.* 

All this was done in the porch. Bat when yoa 
were entered into the inner hoase, yoa took off your 
garment, and so you were anointed with the holy 
oil, from the top of your head to the sole of your 
feet. ...Then yon were conducted to the font oliioly 
baptism; and every one of you was asked whether 
he believed in the name of the Father, and of tibe 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; and yon made the 
eound confession of your faith, and were thzea times 
immersed in the water. 

The question is asked, whether the child has 
been already baptized or no, in order to pre^«it 
iteration of Baptism; as this Sacrament is yalid, 
and may not be repeated, even if it has heem Ad- 
ministered by a layman or a heretic. 

The opening address has no more than a gene- 
ral resemblance to the ritual of the unreformed 
Church. It commences with a preamble, stating 
that *all men are conceived and bom in sin,' in 
conformity with Ps. li. 5; Rom. v. 12. ^It^wras 
very necessary,' as Dean Cfomber says, *for the 
Church to lay this foundation, because the denial of 
original sin hath always been followed by the con- 
tempt of infant baptism.* * Our Saviour saith,' Ac. 
John iiL 5. 

The prayer, ' Almigbty and everiasting Gtod,* is 
taken almost verbatim from the ConsuMtUion <]f 
Hermann. A similar Collect is found in the IGs- 
sal of St Ambrose. The types of Baptism, which 
are here adduced from the Old Testament, are 
pointed out by the Apostles : the former by St 
Peter, who says, speaking of the ark, 'the like 
figure whereunto, even baptism, doth also now 
save us* ;' the latter by St Paid, who says that the 

1 I Pet. iii. 31. 
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Israelites ^were all baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea*.' 

The statement that, hy the Baptism of CSmst, 
water was sanctified to the mystical washing away 
of sin, is not derived from Scripture. Our Lord 
assigns, as his reason for submitting to the rit^ 
that he did so in order 'to fulfil all righteous- 
ness.' The ancient Christians drew for themselTes 
the inference, that he sanctified the water for us ; 
and this view is not only set forth continuaJfy in 
the writings of St Augustine, St Ambrose, &c., but 
is embodied in all the ancient Liturgies, especially 
in those of the East^n Church'. The Gothic Mis^ 
sal has a pray^: beginning thus^ ' Deus qui Jordanin 
fontem pro animarum salute sanctificastL' 

The next prayer, ' Ahnighiy and immortal Grod, * 
is from the Manual of Sarum^ in which it is sd- 
dressed to the Son : 

Deas, isunortale prsBsidinm omnimn i>ostiiIant£tmi, 
liberatio snpplioom, pax rogantinm, vita credentiimi, 
xesnrrectio xnortaorum ; te invoco super htmo famn- 
luixi tuum N. qtd baptismi tui donmn petens 89temaan 
^onsequi gratiam gpiritaali regeneratione desideralr. 
Aceipe earn Domine ; et quia dignatas es ^cere : 
Petite et accipietis, qaserite et inyenietis, pulsate et 
aperietnr yobis, petenti pTflBinixim porrige et januam 
pazid« pnlsanti; xtt stemam ccelestis lAvaori benedic- 
tionem ccmfiecntus promissa tm nuineris legna per- 
cipiat. Qui yivis et regnas cam Deo Patre in imitate 
Spiritns Sanoti, Dens per omnia seBonla sedoulonDii. 

'that he may receive remission of his sins/ 
(Li the Latin cBtemam gratiam,) We may best 
understand this as a prayer that the infant may, be 
admitted into the state of remissicHi of sins, that 
covenant state in which his original sin is immedi- 
ately forgiven, and he has an assurance that his 

1 1 Cor. X. 2, 

> See Fusey On Ba^ptUm, p. 379, &e. 
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fature actual sins shall be forgiven, proYided he 
continue in the true faith and fear of Gk)d\ 
Meaning The term ' spiritual regeneration' refers to that 

ngenera- beginning of spiritual life, which takes place at 
**®°* Baptism : it is derived from Titus iii, 5 : * Accord- 
ing to his mercy he saved us by the washing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost;' in 
the Greek, Sid Xovrpov iraXiyyeveo'Cas, kol dvajcawta' 
(rca>s Tlvevfiaro^ dylov. 

In this sense the word regeneration is used by 
ancient writers, and in the early Liturgies ; and so 
it is used by our Keformers, throughout the Baptis- 
mal Office, and in the Collect for Christmas Day, 
which was composed by them. Since the B.eforma- 
tion, however, the word has been used by some 
writers of eminence as if it were synonymous with 
conversioriy or that recovery from sin, and restora- 
tion to a state of holiness, which, by God's grace, 
may take place, even in a baptized person, at any 
period of life. This modem and inaccurate usage 
of the word has led to some serious misapprehen- 
sions as to the doctrine of Baptism, which are 
pointed out by Bishop Bethell in the commenoe- 
ment of his work on Baptismal Regeneration. 
The an- One of the customs connected with Baptism in 

torn of£- the ancient Church was that of exorcising the cate- 
ordsing. d^uj^en, or casting the devil out of him, who was 
supposed to have taken possession of him in his 
unregenerate state. This practice appears to have 
been so general in the time of St Augustine, that 
he founds upon it an argument to confute the 
Pelagians : ' Vellem aliqui istorum qui contraria 
sapiunt, mihi baptizandimi parvulum afferret 
Quid in illo aget exorcismus mens si in familia dia- 

1 Dr Bennet ap. Mant. 
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boli non tenetor')' This practice was retained in 
the first Prayer Book of Edward YL ; and before 
the Gospel was read, the following form was naed : 

I command thee, unclean spirit, in the name of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that 
thou come oat and depart from these infants, whom 
onr Lord Jesos Christ hath vouchsafed to call to his 
holy haptism, to he made members of his body, 
and of his holy congregation. Therefore, thou cursed 
spirit, remember thy sentence, remember thy judge- 
ment, remember the day at hand, wherein thou shalt 
bum in fire everlasting, prepared for thee and thy 
angels. And presume not hereafter to exercise any 
tynuony toward these infants, whom Christ hath 
bought with his precious blood, and by this his holy 
baptism ealleth to be of his flodc 

As this form was likely to keep up a super- 
stitious beHef in demoniacal agency, we cannot 
regret that^ at Bucer's suggestion, it was omitted 
in 1552. 

The portion of St Mark's Gospel which follows, The Got- 
is read as an assurance that Christ will &Yourably 
receive in&nts brought to him in Baptism. The 
corresponding passage from St Matthew was used 
in the introductory Ofi&ce for admitting a catechu- 
men, according to the rites of the unreformed 
Church. 

The Exhortation, Thanksgiving and Address to The Ad- 
the Sponsors are from Hermann's Consultation, ^Thanks- 

The custom of renouncing at Baptism the devil, j^S^e%- 
and all his works, and pomps, is of great antiquity ; ^^^ 
an instance of it occurs in the form of Baptism used 
in the Church of Jerusalem, and given above at p. 
265. This form of words, as used by the early 
Christian converts, was an abjuration of their pre- 
vious Pagan superstitions and practices. The 
word pomp, pompa, Troiitrfj, properly signified a 

1 De Peec. Mer^ i. 84, 
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religiotis procession ; and in the phrase pomps of 
Satan appear to have been included all the pft- 
geantrj, the shows, games and ceremonies ocm- 
nected with the Pagan religion, of Tirhich Saturn 
was considered the author and patron. In renonno- 
ing the pride and vanities of the world, we use the 
same word which the Christian convert in former 
times employed to abjure the empty shadows of 
Paganism : but we little think how much was in- 
volved in that renunciation, what scorn, obloquy, 
and persecution it entailed on those who uttered it 
Shakspeare appears to have had in mind the 
baptismal renunciation, when he makes the fallen 
cardinal exclaim : 

y ain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye 1 

It was a happy thought to represent the old man, 
driven by his own bitter experience to renounce 
the world, almost in the same terms virhich had 
been used on his behalf in his unconscious in- 
fancy. 

The practice of putting these interrogatories is 
of great antiquity, and is mentioned by St Augus- 
tine. It was objected to by the Puritans in the 
reign of James I., but defended on the ground that 
it expressed the engagements which the child was 
brought under at Baptism, and which he was bound 
to perform when old enough to do so. See also 
Hooker, EccL Pol, v. 63, 64. 

The renunciation, of Satan was always followed 
by the profession of faith in Christ; and in the 
Western Church it has been the custom from time 
immemorial for the Priest to interrogate the candi- 
date or his sponsors on the principal articles of the 
Christian faith. In ancient times they turned to 
the west while renoxmcing the devil and his works, 
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and ta the east during tlie pfofesaion of their faith 
in Christ. 

In the Maimal of Sarom thi» part of the Ser- The Medi- 
vice iras as follows : serrioa^ 

Tunc portetur infans ad fontes db hU qui ewm snS' 
eeptwi stmt ad BupHswwn: ipHs^pie ewtdem pueitan 
super fontea inter manus tenendbiUt ponat aacerdos 
manum dextraan super eum: et interrogato ejus nomine, 
respondeant qui eum tenent^ N. Item scLcerdos dicat: 
N. AbvenrixKfciaa Safehaaea? Respondeant eompatrini et 
Commatrinatt Abrennntio. Item sacerdos: Et omnibus 
operibns ejus? B. Abrenuntio. Item sacerdos: Et 
omnibus pompis ejus? B. Abrenuntio. 

Postea taniffat sacerdos pectus infantia et inter 8aB>- 
Paulas de oieo sanctOf crueem /aliens cum polUce, 
dicens: N. Et ego linio te super pectus oleo salutis 
inter s cap u l a s. In Cbristo Jesu Bomino nostro: ut 
hatea&T&am ateniimi, et -^dvas in sasoula sAcrdorum. 

Deinde interrogato nomme ^us, respondeant^ N. 
Item sacerdos: N. Credis in Deum Patrem Omnipo- 
tentem, creatorem eceH et term? B. Credo. Item 
sacerdee: Credis et in Jesum Christum. FiHum ejus 
unicum, Dominum nostrum, natum, et passum? B. 
Credo. Item sacerdos: Credis et in Spiritum Sanc- 
tum, Banetam Eccksiam Cath^cam, Sanctorum 
communienem, remissionem peccatorum, oamis z^ 
snrrectionem, et yitam aetemam post mortem? B. 
Credo. 

Tunc interroget sacerdos nomen iirfantiSi dicens: 
Quid petis? B. Baptismum. Item sacerdos: Yis 
baptizari? B. Volo^. 

Ilk the Prayer Book of 1549, as- in the medi^aval 
Office^ the interrogatories w&ce addressed to the 
child, and aaswered for him by the ^onsors. In 
15^2 the name of the child was omitted, and a 
rubric was inserted, directing that the questions 
should be addressed to tlie sponsors. In 1662 that 
ruhria was omitted ; but in the first question the 
claose 'in the name of this child' was introduced, 
^whieh shews that the questions are to be considered 
as addresaed. ta each of the i^nsors sin^ j : and 

^ Moflkell^ Mon. Bit, i. ti. 
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this explanation is giv^ by a rabrio in the Ameii- 
can Prayer Book. 
Th«pimj« The prayers which follow, for the benediction of 
bieningon the child, and for the sanctification of the water, 
and (£%• are in substance derived from the ancient Bitoal of 
J5^J*^*the Gallican Church, and are not found in the 
''•*•'• Manual of Sarum or of Boma In the first Prayer 
Book of Edward YL they formed part of a sepa- 
rate Service which was appointed for tlie oonsecn- 
tion of the water. In conformity with a cust(Ha 
which had long prevailed, it was ordered that tiie 
water in the font should be changed onoe a month; 
and before any child was baptized in it^ a form of 
prayer was to be used for its consecration^ In 1553 
that form of prayer was by Bucer's advice abolished, 
and some parts of it were transferred to the Baptis- 
mal Service, but without any prayer for the sanctifi- 
cation of the water. In 1662 the clause 'Sanctify 
this water,' <kc., was introduced, the Scottish Prayer 
Book of 1636 having set the example by a simUar 
insertion, ' Grant that all thy servants which shall 
be baptized in this water (which we here bless and 
dediccUe in thy name to this spirittuxl wcuhing\ 
may receive,' <kc. — another proof that the tendency 
of the last revision of the Prayer Book was not 
favourable to the views of the Puritans. By this 
is meant (as Wheatly observes) not that the water 
contracts any new quality by its consecration ; but 
only that it is sanctified or made holy in its use, 
and separated from common to sacred purposes. 

' O merciful God, grant that the old Adam,' &c 
From Rom. vi. 4 — 6, where it is said that *we are 
buried with Christ by baptism into death, that like 
him we may walk in newness of life,' the 'old man 
is crucified' in us, the 'body of sin is destroyed.' 
It is not to be imderstood that this change, though 
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commenced, is completed at Baptism: for in the 
prayer after the child has been baptized, -while we 
thank God that it has pleased Him to regenerate 
the infant, and regard that change as accomplished, • 
we still pray that the child ' may cracify the old 
man, and utterly abolish the whole body of sin,' 
regarding that as a work which will be always in 
progress, and never completed, so long as the child 
shall liva The original corraption of our nature 
is not taken away in Baptism, but remains, says 
the ninth Article, * yea, in them that are regene- 
rated/ 

' may receive the fulness of thy grace, and ever Meaning 
remain in the number of thy faithful and elect woid^iece 
children.' The word elect, as it is used in this 
passage, and in other parts of the Prayer Book, 
appears to be almost synonymous with fa\Jthfvl. 
Thus in the Catechism, ' God the Holy Ghost, who 
sanctifieth me and all the elect people of €k)d:' in 
the Burial-service, 'that it may please thee shortly 
to accomplish the number of thine elect, and to 
hasten thy kingdom,' &c.: in the daily Service, 
*and make thy chosen people joyfuL* The word 
was originally applied in the Old Testament to the 
people of Israel, whom Gk)d had chosen out of the 
heathen, to be the objects of his especial fsivour. 
The Apostles, adopting the Old Testament phraseo^ 
logy, applied the term elect to the Christian Churchy 
and generally to all the members of the Church ; 
signifying thereby, not that they were all elected 
or predestined by God to eternal salvation, but that 
they had been admitted to special privileges (and 
responsibilities also) in receiving the faith of Christ 
In the Prayer Book the word appears to be used in 
nearly the same sense : it denotes a person who is 
in the full enjoyment of the privileges of the^ 

H. ' 'I 
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Gospel, witbout at all implying that he is abso- 
lutely chosen and predestined to eternal hairiness'. 
The name The Christian custom of giving the name at 
Baptism. Baptism may have been derived either itom tiie 
Jews, who named their children at the time of 
circumcision, as we see in Scripture in the caK 
both of John the Baptist and of our Lcicd', or 
from the Greeks and Eomans, who aasoeialed tbe 
naming of the child wlih religious c^moaifiB; tke 
Greeks carrying the in&nt round the fire in order 
to dedicate him to their gods, and holding a domestic 
festival called the Amphidromia, a few days after 
the birth; the Bomana giving the name on the 
eighth or ninth day aftw l»rth '(dies natnymmi^ 
when the child had undergone a lustration^ or 
religious ablution. 
The form The Church haa always been strict in ush^ tiie 
of words, f^^ ^£ words, a baptize thee in the name,' Ac., 
according to the comBpiand of our Lord in Maifet 
xxviii. '€ro and teach all nations, baptizing tiiem in 
The mode the name,' <fec. Baptism by trine immersion was the 
^ baptiz- jg^^Qj^jj custom, the child being dipped at the name 

of each Person of the Triniiy. The Prayer Book 
of 1549, following the Manual of Sarum, directed 
the Priest to dip the child in the water thrioe, 
'first dipping the right side, second the left side, 
the third time dipping the hoe toward the f<mt ; so 
that it be discreetly and warily dcme;^ but if the 
child were weak, it should be sufficient to poor 
water upon it. In 1552 the direction for ttime 
immersion was omitted, and the Priest was mmfly 
directed, as at present, to dip the child cyeoreetlj 
and warily. Dipping is without doubt the more 
ancient mode of administering Baptism ; but sjprink- 

^ See Browne, On the Articles, n. &i. 92. 
'Lukei. 59; IL 41. 
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ling or pouring has always been acknowledged to 
be valid, and has been practised from the earliest 
times, in case of sickness or other urgent cause. 
Thus Cyprian says, Epist. 69 : * Unde (scil. ex 
Ezech. xxxvi 25. Num. viii. 7; xix. 7, 19)apparet, 
a&spersionem quoque aquse instar salutaris lavacri 
obtinere.' 

According to the Manual of Sarum, Baptism 
was administered in the following form : 

Deinde accipiat sacerdos infantem per latera in 
numibus suiSt et interrogato nomine ejus, baptizet 
ewm sub trina immersionet tantum sanctam Trinitatem 
invocandot ita dicens : N. et ego baptizo te in nomine 
Patris : Et mergat eum semel versa facie ad- aquiUmem, 
et capite versus orientem: et Filii: Et iterum mergat 
semel versa facie ad meridiem: et Spiiitas Sanoti: 
Amen. Et mergat tertio recta facie versus aqiutm. 

In the Prayer Book of 1549, the administration 
of Baptism was followed immediately by two 
ancient customs, which were omitted in 1552. 
The first was the ceremony of putting on the child Thechri- 
his white vesture, commonly called the chrisome. 
This was to be done by the Priest, with these 
words: 

Take this white yestnre for a token of the inno- 
oenoy^ which l^ God's grace in this holy sacrament 
of baptism is given unto thee; and for a sign whereby 
thou art admonished, so long as thou livest, to give 
thyself to innocenoy of living, that after this transi- 
tory life thou mayest be partaker of life everlasting. 
Amen. 

The chrisome was worn for eight days, and was 
then laid up in the church, as a memorial of the 
Baptism. The practice of the early Church has 
been already mentioned, (p. 198,) according to 
whidi the neophytes, or newly baptized, appeared 
in white garments for a time after their Baptism. 

The ceremony of anointing with ointment was The Unction. 
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also retaiiied in the Prayer Book of 1549^ and was 
accompanied with the following prayer : 

Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesns 
ChriBt, who hath regenerated thee by water and 
the Holy Ghost, and hath given nnto tliee remission 
of all thy sins; he vouchsafe to anoint thee wlt|^ 
the nnotion of his Holy Spirit, and bring thed to 
the inheritance of everlasting life. Amen. 

This custom was of great antiquity, and is men- 
tioned by Tertullian, St Ambrose, St Chrysostom, 
&c. The anointing was regarded as the token of 
the unction of the Holy Spirit. From it the white 
vesture, in which the child was wrapped, was 
called the chrisome (chrism, xpia'yLa)^ and the 
child was sometimes called a chrisome child. Thus 
Jeremy Taylor speaks of 'the phantasms which 
make a chrisome child to smile.' 
tf ilk and Another ancient ceremony connected with Bap- 

fiven. tism was that of giving to the newly-baptized a 

taste of milk and honey. It appears to have been 
generally observed in the primitive Church, and is 
explained by Clemens of Alexandria to have been 
a token of the new birth. * As soon,* he says, 'as 
we are bom, we are nourished with milk, which is 
the nutriment of the Lord : and as soon as we are 
born again, we become entitled to the hope of rest, 
the promise of Jerusalem which is above, where it 
is said to rain milk and honey. For by these 
material things we are assured of that heavenly 
food*.' This practice was laid aside at the Reform- 
ation, and did not find admission into the first 
book of Edward YI. 
n»8ijjn .Consignation with the sign of the cross (called 

sross. by the Greeks (r<f>payh) was the frequent practice 

in the ancient Church". It was used at the conse- 

1 Bingham, XII. 4. 6. ' IJid. xi. 9. 4. 
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cratdon of the Eucharist, at the ordination of priests, 
at the dedication of churches and altars, and espe- 
cially in connexion with Baptism it was used at the 
admission of catechumens, at the consecration of 
the water, at the exorcism, at the unction before 
Baptism, and at the unction of Con&*mation« We 
learn also from Tertullian\ that it was usual for 
persons to sign their foreheads with the cross (fi^n- 
tem signaculo crucis terere) on entering upon their 
Tarious domestic occupations, on going out or com- 
ing in at their meals, on going to the bath, or to 
bed. But as this venerable symbol was in later 
times abused to superstitious purposes, it has been 
laid aside by our Church, except in the Office of 
Baptism. The form in the Prayer Book, *and do 
sign him,' &c., is not taken from any of the ancient 
Offices; but the meaning attached to the sign of the 
cross, that it is a token of our being soldiers of 
Christ, and bound to fight under his banner, is 
derived from antiquity, A general, that he might 
know his soldiers, sometimes caused them to be 
marked on the forehead; and St Jerome says, that 
as a Christian he bore on his forehead the banner 
of the cross; 'vexillum crucis in mea fronte por- 
tans*.' Our form was probably suggested by that 
in Hermann's Consultation, in which it was placed 
immediately after the exorcism. *Take the figure 
of the holy cross in thy forehead, that thou never 
be ashamed of God and Christ thy Saviour, or of 
his Gospel; take it also on thy breast, that the 
power of Christ cnfcified may be ever thy succour 
and sure protection in all things.' 

The retention of the sign of the cross in Bap- objected 
tism gave great ofience to the Puritans in the reign ^5iSS 
of Elizabeth, and was one of the subjects of discus- 
1 De Ccron, Mil, 3. « Eyitt. ii^ 
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aion between them and the bishops at the Hampton- 
Court Conference in 1603. On that oecasion itiras 
defended in an able argument which was puUished 
as the 30th canon in the following year, aiid wludi 
was 80 satisfactory to the leader of the Puitaoi, 
Dr Eainolds, that he ingenuously protested be 
would never gainsay that ceremony any more. We 
are directed by the canon to regard tlie sign of tlie 
OHMS as a thing having no virtue in itself, and not 
essential to the validity of the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism; but recommended to us by the general ctxi- 
sent of antiquity, and to be retained 'as a lawfiil 
outward ceremony and outward badge, whereby tbe 
infJEtnt is dedicated to the service of Him. wlio died 
upon the cross;' and though greatly abused by the 
Church of Kome, not on that account to be aban- 
doned ; for 'the abuse of a thing doth not take away 
the lawful use of it.' 
Tbe The Thanksgiving which follows may be com- 

giving.^ pared with similar prayers in the ancient Offices, e.g, 
with that in the Ghreek ritual; 

EvXoyiTTos €% Kvpie, o 0cos o vavroKpdrwpf 
V '"VyV ''^^^ dyaOwVy . . . . o icat vvv cvSom^s 
dvaytw^aai rov hovXov aov rov vto^^firurrw 
8t* j!8aros Kol IIvcv/iaro9. 

Exhorta- The exhortation to the sponsors is derived from 

sponsors. ^ a similar injunction in the Mediseval Office. Accord- 
ing to the rubric in the Sarum Manual (Office of 
Baptism) the parents were to be enjoined to pgro- 
tect the child from fire and water and from all 
other perils, till his seventh year; and if the parents 
Mled to do this, the sponsors were made responsi- 
ble. The sponsors were also to be enjoined to see 
that the child was taught the PtUer NosUTj the Ave 
^ Mcma, and the Credo^ to take care that the chri- 



. 
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some-oloth was brought to the church, and that the 
child was confirmed, as soon as the Bishop should 
come within a distance of seven miles. In the Of- 
fice for the Benediction of the Font, a form of 
Injonction to sponsors is given in English, which is 
somewhat less string^it : 

Godfathers and Godmothers of this child, we 
diarge you, that ye oharge the father and the mother 
to keep it from fire and water and other perils to 
the age of vii years ; and that ye learn or see it be 
learned the Pater-Noster, Ave Maria and Credo, 
oiieT th« law of all holy Ghnroh, and in all goodly 
haste to be confirmed of my lord of the diocese or 
of his deputy, and that the mother bring again the 
crysom at her purification; and wash your hand or 
ye depart the church^. 

The rubric at the end of this Office, affirming Rubric at 
the salvation of ^children that are baptized, dying the office, 
before they commit actual sin,* was not intended to 
imply any opinion adverse to the salvation of 
infants dying unbaptized. This rubric appears to 
be taken from a popular work of instruction enti- 
tled Tlie Institution of a Christian Man, published 
in 1537, which, after stating that by this Sacrament 
we are made very sons of God, adds, *In so much 
that infants and children, dying in their infancy, 
shall undoubtedly be saved thereby, owe? else not' 
The omission of the last clause shews that our Ee- 
fonners had given up that position; and the inser- 
tion of the clause, *It is certain from God's word,' 
shews that they were unwilling to lay down anything 
beyond that which is written*. 

The Office for the Private Baptism of Infants is The Pri- 
taken from the Manual of Sarum, and from the tSm of ^ 



Infants. 



^ Maskell, Mon. Bit, i. 35. 14. 

^ Laurence, BampUm Lectwre$t p. 177. 
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ConatUtatian of Hermann: it does not seem to le- 
quire any particular explanation in this place. 

It is to be observed, that the rubrics at the 
commencement of this Office do not recognise pri- 
Tate Baptism, except it be performed bj a lawful 
minister. This restriction dates from the Hampton- 
Court Conference in 1604, before 'whicli time Bap- 
tism hj laymen was allowed. By the rubric of 
1549 it was made incumbent upon pastors and 
curates to warn the people 'that without great cause 
and necessity they baptize not children at home in 
their houses,' and the form was prescribed according 
to which the rite was to be ministered in cases of 
necessity. This was a continuation of the custom 
prevalent before the Beformation, and sanctioned 
by the practice of Christian antiquity, even where 
the Baptism was received at the hands of a heretic 
or schismatic \ Guided by these precedents, and 
not construing our present rubrics to contain an 
express prohibition of lay Baptism, the civil courts 
have held it to be valid, and have compelled the 
clergy to bury persons who have received it. Hence 
it is sometimes spoken of as an irregularity, which 
* fieri non debet, factum valet*.' 

The following was the form of conditional Bap- 
tism, according to the Manual of Sarum : 

N. Si baptizatus es, ego non rebaptizo te : sed si 
non baptizatns es, ego baptizo te: In nomine, <fec. 

The Bap- At the time of the Reformation, when the 

aSuIiJ Prayer Book was first published, the possibility of 

adults presenting themselves for Baptism does not 

appear to have been contemplated. But the rise of 

such sects as the Anabaptists, who objected to 

^ Bingham, xyi. i. 4. 

' Bom's Eccl, Law, i. 113; Stephen's Notes to the Book 
of Common Prayer, p. 1293. 
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infant Baptism, occasioned the necessity for the 
present Office, which was added at the last revision 
in 1662. 

Here the candidate makes the renunciations 
and promises in his own person, and the sponsors 
act only as his witnesses, and are charged to remind 
liim of his solemn professions. The Gospel is part 
of our Lord's discourse with Nicodemus. With 
these exceptions^ the Office closely resembles that 
for the Baptism of Infants. 

The injunctions of Henry VIIL, as we have The Cate- 
already seen (above, p. 18), required parents to ^^^^^'^' 
instruct their children in the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Lord's Prayer. Edward VI. 
and his advisers, who took the greatest pains to 
promote the religious education of the young, were 
not content to leave this duty entirely in the 
hands of parents, but made it a charge to the paro- 
chial clergy. Cranmer had urged that catechizing 
was neglected ; that Confomation had formerly been 
administered too soon; and that people ought to 
undei'stand the principles of Christianity, before 
they were brought to the Bishop to renew their 
baptismal vow\ To provide for the instruction of 
candidates for Confirmation, Cranmer published the 
Catechism which bears his name ; and the Church 
Catechism was drawn up, and placed in the Order 
for Confirmation, which was headed * Confirmation, 
wherein is included a Catechism for children.' It 
was intended to be a summary of all those cardinal 
points of faith and duty, which a child ought to 
know, before he comes to be confirmed. At its 
first publication it contained an exposition of the 
baptismal vow, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, 

1 Collier, Hist. v. 271, 
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and the Lord's prajer. In this Gateohisiii Ik 
Curate of every parish was required to instnici tfe 
children of his parish, that they might be ATMniiwl 
in it by the Bishop, on presenting themaelvoB for 
Confirmation. 

The latter part, relating to the Sacraments, vu 
added in 1604, to meet an objection made to the 
Catechism, on the ground c£ its brevity, by the 
Puritans at the Hampton-Court Conference. It is 
with good reason attributed to Bisbop Overall, at 
that time Dean of St Paul's. 

The word ccUeehism is from "die Greek iran^cu, 
to sound in the ear, to resound, which does not 
occur in classical authors, and is probably Alexan- 
drine in its origin. It occurs in the New Testament, 
Acts xviiL 25, ouros ^ fcanyx^/xci^os ttjv oSov tot 
Kvpiov, *he had been instructed,' Gal. yL 6, Ssc; and 
in this sense it was used by ecclesiastical writen, 
and applied especially to the instruction given to 
candidates for Baptism, who from thence took the 
name cateehtimenSf KarqxoviitvoL, In all the prin- 
cipal cities catechetical schools were established, the 
most famous of which was that of Alexandria. An 
example of the instruction given in these schools is 
preserved in the eighteen catechetical lectures of 
St Cyril of Jerusalem. 



SECTION 11. 

Confirmation. 

tufritef ^°® ^^^ ^^ Confirmation is derived from the prac- 
tice of the Apostles, who, as we learn from the hock 
of the Acts', laid their hands on newly baptized 

1 Acts Yiii 14; xix. 5, 6; Heb. vi. 3. 
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persons, that they might receive the Holy Ghost. 
Tlie miraculous powers which the Apostles con- 
ferred in this way were soon withdrawn from 
the Church; yet the rite has been continued, in 
the belief that the grace of the Holy Spirit, though 
unseen and unfelt, is still attendant upon it. 

In the ancient Church, and in England, as late 
as the eighth century^. Confirmation followed im- 
mediately upon Baptism, if the Bishop, were present 
to administer it; and this was the case whether 
the neophyte were an adult or an infant. The 
Bishop anointed him with an unguent of oil and 
balsam, in token of the Holy Spirit, and laid his 
hands upon him after the example of the Apostie& 
If the Bishop were not present, the rite was de- 
ferred, and the baptized child or adult at once 
received the Eucharist. The unction or chrism 
is as old as the second or third century. In the 
Eastern Church, it has been the custom from time 
immemorial for the presbyters to administer the 
whole rite of Confirmation in the absence of the 
Bishop. In the West, Confirmation was disjoined 
in such a case from Baptism ; and then the chrism 
was administered twice, first by the Priest in the 
Baptismal Service (see above, p. 275), and again 
by the Bishop, together with imposition of hands^ 
at Confirmation*. 

The term sacrament was sometimes applied to Not a sa- 
this rite, inasmuch as in it there is an outward and according 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace ; but flnSion of 
as it was not * ordained by Christ himself,' it wants ^^^^^'^ 
one of the conditions which are included in our 
Church's definition of 'a sacrament.' In early times 
it was called * the seal,' <r</>payi9, from Ephes. iv. 30, 

^ Haskell, Mon. Bit, i. ocxii. 

s See PontiQoal of Sanun, ap. Maskell, Mon, Bit. Vol. t. 
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&c. .and that name it still retains in the Eastern 
ChurcL In the West it was called signaculum and 
chrisma. 
How to be It is to be observed that our Church directs us 
"^^**^ to view this ordinance in a twofold aspect : (1) as 
the occasion on which the candidate confirms and 
ratifies the promises made for him at Baptism : 
(2) as the means of his being confirmed and strength- 
ened by the Holy Ghost the Comforter. 

The preface was originally a rubric, and was 
not appointed to be read as a pai-t of the Service 
till the last review in 1662; at which time, also, 
instead of the Catechism, the question, 'Do ye 
here,' &c., and its answer, were inserted, and the 
examination of the candidates in tlie Catechism, 
which had previously formed part of the rite of 
Confirmation, was discontinued. The preface, aa 
well as the question put by the Bishop is derived 
from Hermann's Oonstdtation. 

The Collect, 'Almighty and overliving God,' <kc. 
is founded on Isaiah xi. 2 : 'And the spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the 
spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord.' 
This Collect is of great antiquity in the Western 
Church, being found in the Sacramentary of Ge- 
lasius, A.D. 494: 

Omnipotens sempiteme Dens, qui regenerare dig- 
natns es hos f amnios tuos ex aqua et Spirita Sanoto, 
qniqae dedisti eis remissionem omnitim pfeooatoram : 
•immitte in eos septiformem Spiritom Sanctum Pa- 
raditum de OGelis; Spiritum sapientisB et inteUeotns; 
Spiritum scientisB et pietatis; Spiritum oonsUii et 
f ortitudinis : et imple eos Spirita timoris Domini. 

'hast given imto them forgiveness of all their 
;sixis;' meaning that they are put into a condition 
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obtain it, upon tlie gracious terms announced in 
le Gospel. 

« manifold gifts/ called *seven-fold gifts/ septi- 
rmis gratia, in the Latin. So in tlie hymn Veni 
reatoTy sung at the ordination of Priests; 'who 
)8t thy seven-fold gifts impart.' See Rev. i. 4; 
. 5, where the seven spirits of God are spoken of, 
eaning, as it seems, aU; seven being the complete 
id sacred number of the Hebrews. In order to 
iake the gifts seven in number, the 'spirit of true 
nlliness' (jpietatis) has been added to the six gifts 
entioned hj Isaiah. After this prayer, the Office 
' 1549 proceeded thus : — 

Minister, Sign them (0 Lord) and mark them 
to be thine for ever, by the virtne of thy holy cross 
and passion. Confirm and strength (sic) them mih 
the inward miction (Samm Manual, Cfonfirma eos 
chrismate salutis) of thy Holy Ghost, mercifully unto 
everlasting life. Amen. Then the Bishop shall crass 
them in the forehead and lay his hands upon their 
heads saying, N. I sign thee with the sign of the 
cross, and lay my hand upon thee; In the name &o. 
(Samm Manual, Et tunc . episcopas petat nomen et 
ungat pollicem chrismate; et fa^iat in fronte pueri 
crucem, dicens, consigno te, if. signo cruds et com- 
firmo te chrismate salutis ; In nomine, &o.). 

Thus the unction was laid aside, but the con- 
gnation with the cross and the mention of the 
iild*s name were retained. Both these practices 
ere dropped in 1552. The practice of confirming 
f name gave opportunity for the Bishop to change 
le Christian name at Confirmation ; and such 
langes were formerly (e.g. by Sir E. Coke) held 
> be legal. 

After the imposition of hands followed in 1549, 
le versicles *The Peace of the Lord abide with 
>u.* Answer. *And with thy spirit.' This was 
remnant of the old ritual, according to which the 
ishop said to each child 'Pax tibi,' and accompanied 
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bis words with a slight blow on the cheek, in token 
that the good Christian must be ready to be hfd- 
feted for his Master's sake. 

The Collect which follows the LiOird's Pcayer 
is taken from one in Hermann's ConstdUtUon, etm- 
mencing thus : — 

Almighty and mereiful God, heavenly FaAer, 
whioh only workest in ns to will and to pedom 
the things that please thee, and be good in deed, ve 
beseech thee for these children, whom thou hMt 
given to thy chnrch, and begotten again to thjidf 
by holy baptism, &o. 

The CoUect, *0 Abnighty Lord/ &c^ whick 
is one of those appointed to be said after tike Ofier- 
tory when there is no Communion, was inserted 
in this Office at the last review. The rubric at the 
conclusion, requiring that Confirmation should fxe- 
oede admission to the holy Communion, has heea 
adopted from the Manual of Sarum. 



SECTION ni. 

Solemnization of Mairimony, 

The custom of solemnizing the maniaga-TOw with 
religious rites is not peculiar to the GhrisittB 
Church, but prevailed both among the Jews, 
and among the heathen nations of antiquity: and 
the universality of the custom may reasonably be 
regarded as a testimony to the divine instatatUA 
of marriage. 

We learn frt)m Tertullian, that in his time ! 
marriages were published beforehand in the churchy 
and the Office of Matrimony was peifoimed by the 
ministers of the Church. *How can I sufficiency 
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set fc«ih,' he says, 'the happiness of that marriage, 
which the Church brings about, the obh^on con- 
firms, and the benediction seals; which after its 
celebration is announced by the angels, and ratified 
by God himself r 

The greater part of our Office d Matrimony is 
taken from the Service-books of the unrelbrmed 
Church. 

The word banns is from the barbarous Latin The 
word hannum, an edict, which occurs in writers 
of the early part of the ninth century. The old 
phrase was irUerroga/re hcmna; hence we still speak 
of the first time of ashing, &c. Our practice with 
r^ard to hanns is derived from the medisBval 
Church, as will appear from the foUowing canon, 
made at the Council of London, a.d. i200': — 

Nee contrahainr aUqnod mairiiiioiiiiim sine inna 
deniintiatione pnblica in eoelesia* neque si faednt 
personsB incognitsB. Sed nee copnlentiiT aliqiUB per- 
sonsB matrimonio, nisi pnblice in fade eodesiffi, et 
pnesente saoerdote. 

(Rubric.) 'The perscms to be married e&all 
come into the body of the church.' The couple 
who were about to be united were in former times 
placed at the church-door. Thus the Manual of 
Sarum directs; 'Statuantur vir et mulier ante ostium 
ecclesiffi, coram Deo et saceordote et popnilo, vir 
a dextris mulieris, et mulier a sinistris virL' This 
was altered at the Eeformation. Plractice, however, 
has long sanctioned a deviation from the mlaic in 
this respect, and the whole Office is usually cele- 
brated at the Lord's table. 

The Jews placed the woman on the right of the 
man, in allusion to the 45th Psalm, 'At thy right 
hand did stand the queen in a vesture of gold.' 

^ Ad Ux, n. 8 ; De Pudieit, cap. 4. 
* Maskell, Mon, Bit u cexx. 
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The bride in ancient times, as at present, wag 
aocompanied hj one wlio gave her away, the pom- 
nymphua, or brideman. 
TheEspoa- The first part of the Office was formerly called 
the Espousals, and took place some time before liiie 
actual celebration of the marriage. It consisted of 
the contract, and the donations (including the givisg 
or the ring), which were also called the arrha, as 
being the token or earnest of the contract. This 
ceremony was of heathen oiigin, and. was called 
by the Greeks cyyin^o-is; by the Romans, spon- 
salia. Among the Romans the ring was given at 
the espousals, as we learn from Juvenal '(yj. 27), 
'digito pignus fortasse dedistL' In later times, 
both in the Western and Eastern Churches, the 
espousals havei always been performed at the same 
time with the Office of Matrimony, and it has long 
been customary for the ring to be given in tiie 
latter part of the Serviced 

The opening address is taken in part from the 
Sarum Manual, and was considered the final repeti- 
tion of the banns ; 

Tune interroget sacerdos barma dieeru in Ungna 
matema sub hoe forma. 

Eooe oonvenimus hnc fratres ooram Deo, et angelis, 
et omnibtis Sanctis ejus, in facie eoclesiffi, in con- 
jungendum duo corpora, scilicet hnjos viri et hnjns 
mnUeris. Hie retpiciat sacerdoa persontu tuas. Ut 
a modo sint una caro et diue aniniBB in fide et in lege 
Dei, ad promerendam simtd yitam aetemam, qnioqnid 
ante hoc fecerint. Admoneo igitor yob omnes, nt si 
qois ex yobis qui aliquid dioere soiat quare isti ado- 
lescentes legitime contrahere non possint, modo oon- 
fiteatur. 

^which is an honourable estate,' kc. This ac- 
count of matrimony, and of the causes for whidbi 

1 Palmer, En^, Bit. n. an. 
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it was instituted, appears to have been suggested 
by the address in Hermann's Consultation. 

^instituted of God in the time of man's inno- 
cency.' Gen. ii 18. 

'signifying unto us the mystical union that is 
betwixt Christ and his Church.' Ephes. t. '22, 23. 

'commended of St Paul to be honourable among 
all men.' Heb. xiii 4. 

*Wilt thou have/ &c. From the Manual of 
Sarum: 

Postea dicat sacerdoa ad virum cunctis audientibus 
in lingua matema sic, N. vis habere banc mulierem 
in eponsam, et earn diligere/ honorare, tenere, et 
custodire, sanam, et infirmam, sicut Bponsos debet 
sponBam, et omnes alias propter earn dimittere, et 
iUi soli adhaerere quamdiu vita ntrinsque yestrom 
duraverit? 

*I M, take thee iV.' &c. From the Manual of 
Sarum, where it is appointed to be said in English 
as follows : — 

I N, take thee N, to my wedded wyt, to have and 
to holde, fro this day forwarde, for bettere for wers, 
for richere for porere ; in sykenesse and in hele ; tyll 
dethe ns depute; if holy chyrche it wol ordeyne; 
and thereto y plight the my tronthe. 

I N, take the N, to my wedded hnsbonde to have 
and to holde, fro this day forworde, for better for 
wors : for richer: for porere : ip sykeness and in hele : 
to be bonere (bonnaire) and buxom (t. e, gentle and 
obedient) in bedde and at horde tyU de&e us de- 
parthe : if holy chyrche it woU ordeyne ; and therto I 
plight the my trouthe^. 

In the Tork Manual there was the additional 
clause, *for fairer for fouler' (or 'laither'); to pre- 
vent any objection, as Wheatly observes, that 
might afterwards be imagined from either party's 
Sling m their oomeliX or beauty. 

' Till death us do part' In the Sarum Manual, 

^ Palmer, n. 313. 
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and in tihe reformed Pitiyer Book, till the last 
review, it stood Hill death us depart, i.e. divide, 
separate; and in that sense the word depart was 
used by Chaucer, Wyclif (*they departed his gar- 
ments,' Matt, xxvii 35), and GU)wer; and it occurs 
as late as 1578 in the English version of the Bible 
(Buth L 17) ; but it was no longer used in that 
sense at the Bestoration; and it was altered in 1662, 
in consequence of an objection made to it by the 
dissenters at the Savoy Conference. 

Troth and truth are the same word. In old 
English both vowels were preserved, and the word 
was written trouthe. 
The ring. *With this ring I thee wed,' &e. The first 

clause promises fidelity; the second, personal honour 
and respect; the third, equality in estate and main- 
tenance. 

*I thee wed,* i,e, I pledge thee, make a cove- 
nant with thee. The old word wed meant a pledged 
From this ceremony the term wedding has been 
applied to the whole Service, just as in the Sarum 
Manual the whole Office is comprised under the 
title, Ordo ad faciendum sponaalia, 

*I thee worship.' According to its etymology 
and original usage, the word worship (weorthscype) 
meant worthiness; and it still retains that meaning 
in the adjective formed from it, worshipful. When 
used as a verb, it was not limited to acts of adora- 
tion, but denoted generally to honour, to deem 
worthy^. It was objected to by the dissenters in 
1661, and the Bishops in their answer promised to 
alter it to honour. But this was never done. 

^ Thus: *Let him beware, his neck lieth to wed.'— 
Chaucer's KnighVa Tale, 

* Thus: 'Worshippe thi fadir and thi modir,* — ^Wiclif, 
Matt. xix. 19. 
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Together with the ring it was customary to give 
other tokens of spousage, as gold and silver, a prac- 
tice retained in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI.' 

The following directions for this part of the 
OiOice are given in the Sarum Manual : 

Deinde ponat vir aurum argentum et annulum supet 
scutam vel Ubrum...accipien8 sacerdos tradet ipsum 
viro; quern vir accipiat manu sua dexter a cum trihua 
principalioribus digitis, et manu sua sinistra tenens 
dexteram sponsce docente sacerdote dicaU 

With this rynge I the wed, and this gold and sUver 
I the give, and with my body I the worshipe, and 
with all my worldly cathel I the endowe: et tunc 
inserat sponstu annulum pollici sponsce dicens: In 
nomine Patris; deinde secundo digito dicens; Et Filii; 
deinde tertio digito dicens ; Et Spiritns Sancti ; deinde 
quarto digito dicens; Amen. Ibique dimittat annulum, 
quia in medico est qucedam vena procedens usque ad 
cor: et in sonoritate argenti designatur interna dileC' 
tio, qu(S semper inter eos debet esse recens, Deinde 
inclinatis eorum capitibuSf dicat sacerdos benedictio- 
nem super eos, Benedicti+sitis a Domino, qui fecit 
mnndum ex nihilo. Amen. 

ITie prayer which follows, *0 Eternal God,' is 
composed from the two in the Sarum Manual, which 
prayed a benediction on the ring : 

Creator et conservator humani generis ; dator gratias 
spiritualis; largitor sBternsB salutis; tu Domine mitte 
benedictionem tuam super hunc annulum, respice, ut 
qu8B ilium gestaverit eit armata virtute ccelestis de* 
fensionis, et proficiat ill! ad setemam salutem. 

Bene + die, Domine, hunc annulum {respice) quern 
nos in tuo sanoto nomine benedicimus ; ut quseounque 
eum portaverit in tua pace consistat, et in tua Yolun- 
tate permaneat, et in tuo amore vivat et crescat et 
senescat, et multiplicetur in longitudinem dierum. 

The allusion to Isaac and Rebecca is explained 
by a clause which appeared in the Prayer Book of 
1549, but was omitted in 1552, at which time the 
practice to which it referred was discontinued; 
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'that as Isaac and Eebecca (after braoeletB and 
jewels of gold given of the one to the other for tokens 
ci their matrimonj) lived faithfhlly together, &cJ 

The expressive oeremonj of joining the hands 
and applying the words of our Lord (Matt^ xix. 6), 
and the address to the people, ^Forasmuch as,' &c., 
are taken from Hermann's Congtdtation. The bene- 
diction which follows is from the Sanun Manual: 

Bene+dicat yob Dens Paier, cnstodiai vos Jesus 
Chzistas, illnminet yob Spiritos Sanctas. Ostendat 
Dominns fadem suam in yobis et misereatur yestri 
ConYeriat DominnB Yultum samn ad yos : et det vobis 
pacem: impleatqne yos omni benediotione spiiitoali, 
in remissionem omniam peccatomm vestromm, nt 
habeatis yitam aetemam, et yiyatis in sieoala saBcn- 
lorom. Amen. 

This in 1549 was translated as follows; (altered 
to the present form in 1552). 

God the Father bless jaa-hz God the Son keep 
yon: God the Holy Ghoet lighten yonr understand- 
ing: The Lord mercifully with his fayonr look npon 
yon, and so fill you with all spiritual baiedietion 
and grace, that yon may haye remission of sins in 
this life, and in the world to come life eyerlasting. 

The marriage contract having now been com- 
pleted, and the benediction pronounced on the 
newly-married couj^le, supplications and prayers 
are offered on their behalf. The psalm was in- 
tended to be sung as an introU on leaving the body 
of the church, and appro^hing the Lord's tabla 
The following is the order of the Sarum Manual: 

Hie intrent ecclesiam usque ad gradum aUaris: et 
sacerdoe in eundo cum suis miniatris dieat hune peal- 
mum sequentem: Beati omnes. Sine nota, cum, Kyzie 
Eleison. Tunc prostratis eponso et sponsa ante gradum 
altaris roget sacerdoe circumstantes orare pro eis, di- 
cendo: Pater noster. Et ne nos. Sed libera nos a 
malo. 

Salyom fac serynm tnmn et ancillam tnam. 

Dens mens sperantes in te. 
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Mitte eis, Doznlue, auxiliam de sancto. Et de 
Syon tuere eoB. 

Esto eis, Domine, turris fortitudinis. A facie ini- 
mici. 

Domine exaudi. Et clamor. Dominus Yobiscnm. 
Et cum spiritu tno. 

Oremns. Benedicat vos Dominns ex Syon, at videa- 
tis quae bona sunt Hiemsalem omnibus diebus vitsB 
yestrsB ; et videatis filios filiorum yestrorum, et pacem 
super Israel. 

The two prayers, *0 God of Abraham/ &c., *0 
aerciful God,' Ac, are taken^ with considerable 
Iteration, from the Sarum Manual : 

Deus Abraham, Deus Isaac, Deus Jacob, bene + die 
adolescentes istos; et semina semen vitsB setemaB in 
mentibus eorum; ut quicquid pro utilitate sua didi- 
cerint hoc facere cupiant. 

Bespioe, Domine, de coelis, et ben^e + die conventio- 
nem istam. Et sicut misisti sanctum angelum tuum 
Bapbaelem ad Tobiam et Saram filiam Raguelis : 
[altered in 1552] ita digneris, Domine, mittere bene + 
dictionem tuam super istos adolescentes: ut in tua 
voluntate permaneant, et in tua securitate persistant, 
et in amore tuo vivant et senescant: ut digni fiant 
et multiplicentur in longitudinem dierum. 

Bespice, Domine, propitius super huno famulum 
tuum et super banc famulam tuam, ut in nomine 
tuo bene + dictionem coelestem accipiant : et filios 
filiorum suorum et filiarum suarum usque in tertiam 
et quartam progeniem incolumes videant, et in tua 
yoluntate perseverent, et in futuro ad coelestia regna 
perveniant. 

The Office in the Sarum Manual concludes with 

Mass, in the course of which a veil was held over 

he bride and bridegroom, and a prayer was said, 

com which was taken that in our Office, beginning 

O God, who by thy mighty power,' &c. 

Deus qui potestate yirtutis tuad de nihilo cuncta 
fecisti: qui dispositis universitatis exordiis homini 
ad imaginem Dei facto ideo inseparabile mulieris 
adjutorium condidisti, ut foemineo corpori de yirili 
dares came principium, docens quod ex uno placuis* 
set institui, nunquam liceret disjungi Hie incipit 
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benedictio sacramentalis. Dens qni tain ezcellenti 
mysterio conjngalem copnlaxn consecrasti ; nt Ghiisti 
et ecclesisB sacramentnm prsesignares in foedere nop- 
tiamm. Hie jinitur benedictio sacramentalU. Dens 
per qnem mnlier jongitur viro, et societas principa- 
liter ordinata ea benedictione + donatnr, qnie sola 
neo per originalis peccati poenam, neo per cUlnvii est 
ablata sententiam, respice propitius super hano famn- 
lam tnam qusB maritali jnngenda est consortio, qns 
Be tua expetit protectione muniri. Sit in ea jagnm 
dilectionis et paois : fidelis et casta nubat in Ghiisto, 
imitatrixqne sanctamm permaneat foeminamm. Sit 
amabilis nt Bachel viro, sapiens nt Bebecca, longSBTa 
et fidelis nt Sara:...et ad beatomm requiem^ atque ad 
coelestia regna perreniat. Per &o. 

The reformed Office was likewise concluded with 
the holy Communion \ which the newly-married 
couple were required by the rubric to receive; and 
after the Gospel there was either to be a sermon 
setting forth the duties of husbands and wives, or 
else the exhortation was to be read which is still 
retained at the end of the Service. At the Savoy 
Conference in 1661, the dissenters objected to an 
ordinance, which 'either enforced all such as were 
unfit for the Sacrament to forbear marriage, con- 
trary to Scripture, which approves the marriage of 
all men; or else compelled all that should marry to 
come to the Lord's table, though never so unpre- 
pared.' And they added, that 'marriage-festivals 
are too often accompanied with such divertisements 
as are unsuitable to those Christian duties which 
ought to be before and follow after the receiving of 
that holy Sacrament.' In compliance with these 
not unreasonable scruples, the reception of the Sa- 
crament was no longer made compulsory, but was 
recommended by the present rubric at the end of 
the Office. 

^ So also according to the Sacramentary of Gelasios, 
A.D. 494. 
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The benediction, * Almighty God,' is a combina- 
tion of two in the Sarum Manual : 

Omnipotens sempiteme Dens, qni primos parentes 
nostros Adam et Evam sna virtnte creavit, et in sna 
sanctificatione oopulayit, ipse corda et corpora vestra 
sanctificet et benedicat, atque in societate et amore 
veraB dilectionis conjungat. 

Benedicat vos Dens omnipotens omni benedictione 
coelesti, efficiatqae vos dignos in conspectu sno, super- 
abundet in vobis divitias gratisB sasB, et condiat vos 
in verbo yeritatis, Ut ei corpore pariter et mente 
complacere yaleatis. 

The concluding address, setting forth the rela- 
tive duties of husband and wife in the words of St 
Peter and St Paul, was composed in 1549. 

'It is convenient' (rubric at the end), i,e. fitting. 
So again in the rubric at the end of the Office of 
Churching of Women, 



Section IV. 
Visitation of the Sick. 



IT was customary in the early ages of the Church Primitive 
for the presbyters to visit the sick, to receive S^aLras- 
their confession of sins, to give them absolution, to *°"^ 
anoint them with oil in compliance with the words 
of the 'Apostle St James*, and to convey to them 
from the church a portion of the consecrated ele- ' 
ments. Thus Polycarp admonishes the elders to 
visit all the sick, cTricKCTrro/Acvot irdvra^ daOevei^. 
Eusebius mentions the case of a dying man who 
sent for a presbyter to minister to him these last 
offices of religion. One of the canons of the Coun- 
cil of Nice enjoined that they who were about to 

1 James v. 14. 
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depart this life should have their final and necessary 
viatuyu/m; wepl Sk rcSv i^S€v6vTuJv 6 ^nxXotos mi 
KavoviKos vofio^ <l}v\a\6T^G€TaL KoX vvv Qxrrc c? tis 
i$o8€VOij rod rcXcvrotov fcal avayKaiorarov iifeoBiov firj 
diroar€p€l(r6ai. Many canons of the English Church 
enforce the came custom, both in Anglo-Saxon and 
mediseyal times ^ And it is ordered by the sixty- 
seventh Canon of our Reformed Church, that * When 
any person is dangerously sick in any parish, the 
Minister or Curate, having knowledge thereof, shall 
resort unto him or her (if the disease be not known 
or probably suspected to be infectious) to instruct 
and comfort them in their distress, according to 
the order of the Communion book, if he be no 
Preacher, or if he be a Preacher, then as he shall 
think most needful and convenient/ 

The Office for the Visitation of the Sick, as it 
now stands in the Prayer Book, is but slightly 
altered from the ancient formularies of the Church. 
The practice of anointing the sick with oil has 
been discontinued, because the original object of 
it was to *save,' that is, to procure a miriEWJulous 
recovery of the sick person; and such cures have 
long ceased in the Church*. The Church of Rome 
continued to anoint the sick with oil, not for the 
recovery of their bodily health, but to cleanse the 
soul from its sins, and to prepare it for the next 
life; and with this view the oil was appUed to 
those who were at the point of departure. Hence 
^^^' arose the rite of extreme unction, which in the 
twelfth century was regarded as the fifth sacrament, 
and by the Council of Trent was formally established 

* Polycarp, Ad, Phil, vi. ; Euseb. Hist. vi. 44; ConciL 
Nic. Gan. 13; Bingham, Ant. xv. 4. 9; Maskell, Mon. Rit. 
z. oozziii. 
'aimer. 
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under the usual anathema. The custom of reserving 
a portion of the Eucharist, and can^dng it from the 
church to the houses of the sick, was in process of 
time abused to superstitious purposes; and there- 
fore, though retained in the Prayer Book of 1549, 
it was omitted at the revision in 1552, and cen- 
sured, as not according to Christ's ordinance, by the 
Articles of Religion published in the same year^ 

'Peace be to this house,' &c. Luke x. 5. In the 
Sarum Manual, 

Pax hnic doxnni et omnibns habitantibns ill ea : pax 
ingredientibns et egredientibns. 

The prayer, *0 Lord, look down,' &c., is asThePray- 
foUows in the Sarum Manual : 

Bespice, Domine, de coelo, et vide et visita famn- 
lum tanm N. et benedio eum sicut benedicere digna- 
tus es Abraham, Isaac et Jacob. Bespice.snper emn, 
Doznine, ocnlis misericordaB tu8B; et reple eum omni 
gaadio et IsBtitia et timore tao. Expelle ab eo omnes 
izdmici insidias; et mitte angelnm pads qui enm 
onstodiat et dommn istam in pace perpetoa. 

*look upon him with the eyes of thy mercy.' 
Dean Comber says upon this : "The best are apt to 
fear in time of affliction that God looks upon them 
in anger; nor is there anything so bitter in this 
cup of soiTow to a pious soul, as the fears and ap- 
prehensions of the frowns of heaven. Whence our 
Lord Jesus complains not of his torments on the 
cross, but only of the divine displeasure ; that only 
broke his silence, and made him passionately cry, 
*My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?' 
What request, therefore, can be more seasonable 
than to beg of God to look favourably on them 
now? That is, to support them by inward assurances 
that He is not highly angry at them ; to persuade 

1 Art xxviii. 
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them that He loves them still, and that He sent 
not this affliction to them in wrath or with resolu- 
tions of vengeance, but in mercy and with purposes 
of kindness, designing their good thereby ; which 
petition is pressed further in the next words, which 
do desire, secondly, that God will visit. him, and 
bestow on him the graces of hope and faith, that so 
he may have comfort and sure confidence in Him*." 
'defend him from the danger of the enemy.' An 
ancient and devout author observes, that when 
death approaches, Satan usually tempts those who 
have lived carelessly to despair ; the more religious 
to presumption ; the weak to impatience ; the 
wavering to unbelief; the worldly by unwilling- 
ness to die; and the secure by deferring repent- 



ance*. 



The prayer for the sanctification of sickness, as 
it now stands, is entirely the composition of our 
Reformers. Originally it contained the following 
clause taken from the old Office; 'Visit him, 
Lord, as thou didst visit Peter's wife's mother, and 
the captain's servant; and as thou preservedst Tobie 
and Sarah by thy angel from danger.' The latter 
part was omitted in 1552, because it had reference 
to an apocryphal writing ; and the former part in 
1662, because it was an invocation of miraculous 
aid, which we have no authority to ask, and no 
reason to expect. 
Thespe- The Church of Rome insists that confession of 

fessionof sins to a Priest, commonly called 'auricular confes- 
*^^' sion,' and the absolution of the Priest, are necessary 
to salvation. Our Church only orders the sick 
person to be moved to 'confession, if he feel his 

^ Companion to the TempUy iv. 314 (ed. 1841). 
* Comber, ih, p. 218, referring to Dionys. Carthus. de 
4. noviss. artio. 3. 
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conscience troubled with any weighty matter,' and 
passes no opinion on his eternal state, if he declines 
to make such confession. It cannot be doubted 
that there are many cases in which the confession 
of special sins to the Minister may be the means of 
quieting the sick man's conscience, and also of 
assisting him in obtaining God's pardon. But we 
do not hold it to be necessary. If a man confess 
his sins to God alone with true penitence of heart, 
it is sufficient. And this is agreeable to the teach- 
ing of the ancient Church. For to take one passage 
out of many, St Chrysostom says, *God does not 
compel us to come forward and speak out our trans- 
gressions, but bids us plead before him alone, and 
confess to him\' 

The Absolution, 'Our Lord Jesus Christ,' &c. ^^^J^^ 
is at first sight open to the objection that it seems 
to convey to the sick man the absolute and uncon- 
ditional remission of his sins; *by his authority 
committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins.' 
In this respect it differs materially from the form of 
absolution used at the beginnibg of Morning and 
Erening Prayer, and from that in the Communion- 
service, the former of which is declaratory of God's 
forgiveness to tliose who are penitent, and the latter 
is precatory. But an important condition, though 
not expressed, is to be understood in this absolu- 
tion; namely this, if tliou art truly 2^€'nitent, It 
is certain, that unless the sick man is truly peni- 
tent, he cannot be forgiven; and whether he is 
penitent or not, the Minister cannot tell; God only 
knows, who sees the heart. The Minister pro- 
nounces the absolution, in the hope and belief that 
the previous profession of penitence is sincere. But 

1 See Binghan, Ant, xvin. 3, 2, and Library of the 
Fathers^ Tertollian, p. 380. 
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he is not oeriain that this belief is well founded; 
nothing but future amendment of life can shew 
that it is so: and therefore he can neither possess 
nor give any assurance that the absolution which 
he pronounces will be ratified by God's final judg- 
ment. The indicative form of absolution, 'I ab- 
solve thee,' began to be used in the 12th or 13th 
century, not long before the time of Thomas Aquinas, 
who was one of the fii-st who wrote in defence of it\ 

The words, *by His authority committed to 
me,' refer to the authority which the Priest receives 
at his ordination, conveyed to him in the words of 
our Lord at John xx, 23. See below, end of Chap. x. 

By a rubric in the first Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. this form of absolution was appointed to be 
Qsed 'in all private confessions;' it was therefore 
the form contemplated in the exhortation to the 
Communion, which directed persons who were trou- 
bled in conscience to apply to God's Minister for 
ghostly comfort and absolution. The omission of 
this order in 1552 denoted that the form to be 
used in private confession was thenceforth left to 
the discretion of the Minister. Another slight 
alteration was made at the same time, which seems 
to give the Minister the power of varying from this 
form in the visitation of the sick. The rubric in 
1649 directed him to absolve the sick person 'after 
this form:' in 1552 tjie word sort was substituted 
for /orm. The condition (*if he humbly and heartily 
desire it') was introduced at the suggestion of 
Bishop Cosin, in 1662. 

The following is the old form of absolution : — 

Domlnns noster Jesus Christns pro sua magna 
pletate te absolvat, et ego aactoritate ejosdem Dei 

^ See Bingham, ziz. 2. 6. 
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Domini nostri Jesn Cliristi, ei beatomm Apostolomm 
Petri et Pauli, et anctoritate xnihi tradita abBoivo te 
ab omnibus peccatis his de quibns corde contritns 
et ore mihi confessns es ; et ab omnibus aliis peccatis 
, tnis, de quibus si tnsB occurrerent memorisB libenter 
conAteri velles; et sacramentis ecclesias te restituo. 
In nomine Fatris, et Filii^ et Spiritus Sancti. 

It may be observed that according to the old 
form, absolution was limited to those sins which 
had been heartily repented of and orally confessed, 
or which would have been confessed, had they been 
remembered: while our form of absolution is with- 
out exception, *I absolve thee from all thy sins.' 

The prayer next after the absolution is the 
original absolution given to dying penitents in the 
Western Church. It was in use in the English 
Church long before the preceding indicative form 
was introduced, and is found in the Sacramentary 
of Gelasius (a.d. 494) : 

Dens misericors, Dens clemens, qui secnndnm mnl- 
titudinem miserationnm tuarum, peccata poenitentimn 
deles, et prseteritorum criminum cnlpas venia remis- 
sionis evaouas; respioe super hunc famulum tumn 
N. sibi remissionem omnium pecoatorum snomm tota 
cordis contritione poscentem. Benova in eo piissime 
Pater quicquid diabolica fraude violatum est : et nni- 
tati corporis ecolesisB tusB membrum infiimum pec- 
catorum percepta remissione restitue. Miserere, 
Domine, gemituum ejus; miserere lacrymarum; mi- 
serere tribulationum atque dolorum ; et non habentem 
fiduciam nisi in tua miserioordia, ad sacramentnm 
reconoiliationis admitted. 

* O Saviour of the world,' &c. This is the Anti- 
phon of the old Office, following the psalm, and 
giving it a spiritual application : 

Salvator mnndi, salva nos, qui per crucem et san- 
guinem redemisti nos : auxiliare nobis, te deprecamur, 
Deus noster. 

The concluding benediction, *The Lord bless The Bene- 

° diction. 

^ Palmer, Orig, Lit, n. 437. 
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thee/ <fec., is derived from that which Aaron was 

directed to give the Israelites in the congregation 

(Numb, vi 23 — 26). It was used in the ancient 

Gallican and Anglo-Saxon Churches, but was not 

in the Sarum use. It was added to our Office at 

the last review. 

Unction In the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. the 

retained practice of anointing the sick with oil was re- 

^^***' tained; and at the end of the present Office a 

direction was added, that the Priest should anoint 

the sick person, if he desired it> upon the forehead 

or breast, making the sign of the cross, and saying 

a prayer which began as follows : 

As with this visible oil thy body outwardly is 
anointed; so our heavenly Father, Almighty God, 
grant of his infinite goodness that thy soul inwardly 
may be anointed with the Holy Ghost, who is the 
Spirit of all strength, comfort, relief, and gladness; 
and vouchsafe for his great mercy (if it be his blessed 
will) to restore unto thee thy bodily health and 
strength to serve him; and send thee release of all 
thy pains, troubles, and diseases, both in body and 
mind, &c. 

This was omitted in 1552. 

The occasional prayers were added in 1662. The 
consecration of the elements in private houses is in 
accordance with the practice of the early Christians, 
who not only carried the Eucharist from the church 
to those who were unable to attend there, but 
sometimes also consecrated it in prisons and in 
sick chambers, for the martyrs and the dying. 

The reservation of the Sacrament for the sick 
peraon was the practice of the unreformed Church, 
and was continued in the Office of 1549, which 
had the following rubric : 

**And if the same day there be a celebration of 
the holy Communion in the church, then shall the 
Priest reserve (at the open Communion) so much 
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of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood, as shall 
serve the sick person and so many as shall com- 
municate with him (if there be any); and as soon 
as he conveniently may, after the open Communion 
ended in the church, shall go and minister the 
same, first to those that are appointed to communi- 
cate with the sick (if there be any) and last of all 
to the sick person himself. But before the Curate 
distribute the holy Communion, the appointed 
general confession must be made in the name of 
the Communicants; the Curate adding the abso- 
lution, with the comfortable sentences of Scripi/wre 
following in the open Communion. And after the 
Communion ended, the Collect, Al/miglUy a/nd ever- 
living Gody (fee. 

" But if the day be not appointed for the open 
Communion in the church, then (upon convenient 
warning given) the Curate shall come and visit the 
sick person afore noon. And having a convenient 
place in the sick man's house (where he may reve^ 
rently celebrate) with all things necessary for the 
same, and not being otherwise letted with the 
public service, or any other just impediment; he 
shall there celebrate the holy Communion after such 
form g^nd sort as hereafter is appointed." 

Then followed the Introit, Ps. cxviL The lesser 
Litany. The salutation. The Collect, Epistle and 
Gospel, as at present. The salutation after the 
Offertory, and from thence *to the end of the 
Canon.' 

In 1552 the practice of resei-ving the Sacrament 
was discontinued, being also condemned by the 29th 
of the 42 Articles published in that year; and the 
Service was brought nearly into its present form. 
The direction requiring that there should be 'three 
or two at the least' to communicate with the sick 
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person, was adopted, from the Scottish liturgy, in 
1662. 

The rubric at the end is founded on the direc- 
tion given in the mediseval Office for extreme unc- 
tion: 

Deinde eommunicetur infimmt nisi pritu eonummi- 
eatui fuerit: et nisi de vomitu vel alia irreverenHa 
prohahiliter timeatur: in quo ctuu dieat sacerdot m- 
firmo: Frater, in hoc oasn sufficit tibi vera fides, et 
bona voluntas: tantum crede, et manducasti^. 



SECTION V. 

The Order for the BuHcU of the Dead, 

Fonemi fT^HE Christian writings of the first three cen- 
the euiy JL turies take little notice of the rites of bunal, 
which in those unsettled and perilous times of the 
Church were probably brief, and conducted accord- 
ing to no uniform order. Tertullian aUudes to the 
prayers said by the presbyters over the body, and 
concluded with the kiss of peace. He also mentions 
oblations for the dead, oblationes pro mortuis'. From 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries it appears, 
that on the way to the place of burial it was cus- 
tomary to sing psalms, and that burial prayers^ 
both eucharistical and commendatory, were said on 
behalf of the dead; passages of Scripture were read, 
which contained promises of the Kesurrection; some- 
times the Eucharist was celebrated; and in special 
cases a funeral oration was pronounced*. 

The Offices for the dead, before the Beformation 

^ Palmer, Orig, Lit. n. 131. 

• De An, 51 ; De Cor, Mil. 3. 

> See Bingham, Ant. zxni. 3. 8 et seq; Ckmiber, it. 361. 
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consisted of (1) the CommendatiOf said at the house; 
(2) the Mass for the Deady said before the day of 
burial, commonly called the Requiem, from the 
Anthem *Bequiem setemam dona eis Domine^ et 
lux perpetua luceat illis/ (3) The Offidum pro JDe- 
/unctis, or Vigilice mortuorum, said at Vespers and 
Matins before the burial, the former part called the 
Plavdo from the Anthem *Plaudo Domino in re- 
gione vivorum,' the latter part called the Dirge, from 
the Anthem 'Dirige Domine Deus mens in conspectn 
tuo viam m'eam.' (4) The InhwmcUio Dejwncti, the 
office used at the burial. From this and the Vigilice 
many parts of our Service have been taken. There 
were also (5). Trentals, or Masses to be said for 
30 days after the burial, and (6) the CormnemorcUio, 
on the anniversary of the death. 

In framing the present Office, our Church has 
followed the rule laid down by St Augustine, that 
not the benefit of the dead, but the edification and 
comfort of the living, is to be the object of our 
funeral solemnities. It is true that prayers for the 
dead were offered by the ancient Christians; prayers, 
that is to say, for the felicity of those who are 
at rest in the Lord, not for tiiose who are in a 
place of l^rment. The notion of purgatory, and 
the prayers offered in conformity with that notion, 
receive no support from the practice of the primitive 
Church. It is also true that, in the fifth century, 
the Eucharist was celebrated at the burial of the 
dead in the Western, though not in the Eastern 
Church ^ This was the case at the funeral of St 
Augustine in Africa, and of St Ambrose in Italy. 
Hence arose the mediaeval custom of saying masses 
for the dead. But as nothing could be found in 
holy Scripture to sanction prayers for the dead^ 

1 Bingham, Ant. xziu. 3. i2. 
H. 1^ 
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and manj abuses and superstitions had been deriyed 
from them in course of ages, they were totally re- 
moved &om the Servioe-book of our Church at tiie 
reyijGdon in 1552. 
In what It is directed by the rubric, that this Office 

^jupj this • 

Office maj shall not be used for any that die (1) unbaptized, 
SSJd^ or (2) excommunicate, or (3) for any who by laying 
violent hands upon themselves, have committed a 
deadly sin in their last moments ^ These three 
exceptions are to be taken in that sense in whidi 
they are by law interpreted; namely, (1) those who 
have neither received baptism at the hands of 
spiritual persons, nor of laymen; (2) those who at 
the time of their death are excommunicate by ' the 
greater excommunication,' as it is called in the 
sixty-eighth canon; (3) those who are found by a 
coroner's jury to have deprived themselves of life. 
With regard to all persons not included in any of 
these exceptions, it is charitably presumed, that 
whatever to outward appearance may have been 
their lives, they died in commimion with the 
Church, and in the faith and fear of God. There 
are cases, indeed, in which our fears very much 
preponderate over our hopes : but in such cases we 
may still hope even ^against hope;' for. we know 
not the limits of God's mercy, and cannot tell how 
great a change may be wrought in a man's heart 
by the immediate approach of deatL It must, 
however, be confessed, that there are one or two 
passages in the Burial-service, which seem scarcely 
appropriate when repeated over the body of a 

1 By the canons of the Anglo-Saxon Chnroh, the burial 
Service was not to be used over perjured persons, adulterers, 
suicides, &g. , Maskell, Mon, Rit, i. ccxUi. A similar canon 
was made by the first Comicil of Bracara, in Spain, in the 
year 6io. See Bingham, Ant, xzni. 3. 9. 
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notorious ill-liver, who has died without maMng 
any sign of repentance. 

Rubric, 'either into the church, or towards the 
grave.' The latter alternative is often preferred, 
where the deceased may have died of an infectious 
disease. 

Our Service bears a general resemblance to 
those of the unreformed rituals, with the impor- 
tant difference alluded to above, that we have re- 
tained none of the prayers formerly offered for the 
welfare of the deceased. Several of those prayers, 
as well as *the celebration of the holy Communion 
when there is a burial of the dead,' were retained 
in the first Prayer Book of Edward YI., but were 
omitted in 1552. The Office, however, still speaks 
the language of hope and thanksgiving with re- 
gard to the deceased person. 

The singing of psalms and anthems formed the The 
chief part of the funeral rites in primitive times. 
The following psalms were used in the mediaeval 
Office: 114, 25, 118, 42, 132, 139, 148, 149, 150, 
the seven Penitential psalms, or at least psalm 130. 
Of the two which are appointed in our Service, 
the 39th is said to have been composed by David 
when reproached by Joab for shewing his grief at 
Absalom's death; the 90th is attributed to Moses, 
who composed it in the wilderness, when the 
children of Israel were smitten with the plague. 
The comparison of human life to the grass of the 
field, contained in the latter psalm, may have sug- 
gested to the Jews their custom of plucking a hand- 
ful of grass, as they accompany the body to the 
grave*. 

The first two anthems at the commencement o^ 
the Service (John xi 25 and Job xix. 25) are from 
^ Gregory's Sermon on the Resurrection^ ap. Wheatly. 
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the Sanun Offices; the third (1 Tim. vL 7 and Job i 
21) was added in 1549. A part of the lesson (1 Cor. 
XV. 20 — 23) was the Epistle in the Mass for the 
Dead. *Man that is born,' &c. (Job xiv. 1) was in 
the Sarum Dirge. The deeply pathetic Anthem or 
Sequence 'In the midst of life/ &c. is said to have 
been composed by Notker, a monk of St Gall in 
the ninth century, after watching the samphire 
gatherers on the rocks of St Gall\ The ongioal 
is as follows: 

Media vita in morte snmns: 

Qaem qnasriiuiis adjatorem nisi te, Domine? 

Qui pro peccatis nostris juste irasceris. 

Sancte Deus, Sancte Fortis, Sancte et misericors 
Salvator ; 

AmarsB morti ne tradas nos. 

Ne projicias nos in tempore seneotutis : 

Cnm defecerit -virtus nostra, ne derelinquas nos, 
Domine. 

Sanote Dens, &q. AmarsB, &o. 

Noli claudere aures tuas ad preces nostras. 

Sancte Fortis, &c. Amaras, &c. i 

Qui cognoscis occulta cordis, paroe peccatis nostris. 

Sancte et misericors Salvator, AmarsB, &c. 

Carting The custom of casting earth upon the body, 

S?b<3y. commonly repeated three times at the words 'earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,' reminds us of 
the ancient custom alluded to by Horace (Od. i. 28) : 
*Injecto ter pulvere curras.' But it does not ap- 
pear that the modem practice is derived from the 
ancient, or that the resemblance is otherwise than 
accidental. In the Greek Church, and in oiu* own 
until 1552, the earth was sprinkled over the body 
by the priest. The Manual of Sarum has the 
following form, from which ours is partly taken : 

Commendo animam tuam Deo, Patri omnipotent!; 
terram terrsB, cinerem cineri, pulverem pulveri; in 
nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. 

* BlunVs Annotated Pra-yer Boofc, p. 297. 
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Familiar as we are with the phrases contained 
in this beautiful commendation, it may not be out 
of place to shew that they are all authorized by 
Holy Scripture. Eccles. xii. 7: *The spirit shall 
return to Grod who gave it.' Luke iL 29: *Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depa/rt in peace ' (o vo- 
Xv€ts, used also Phil. i. 23). Gen. iii 19: ^Dust 
thou art, and wnto dust shalt thou return.' Acts 
iv. 2 : * They preached through Jesus the resu/rrection 
of tlie deadJ 

Wheatly observes, *The phrase commit his body 
to the ground, implies, that we deliver it into safe 
custody, and into such hands as will faithftdly re- 
store it again. "We do not cast it away as a lost 
and perished carcase, but carefully lay it in the 
ground, as having in it a seed of eternity, and in 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life; not that we believe that every one we bury 
shall rise again to joy and felicity, or profess this 
*sure and certain hope' of the person that is now 
interred. It is not his resurrection, but the resur- 
rection that is here expressed; nor do we go on to 
mention the change of his body, in the singular 
number, but of our vile body, which comprehends 
the bodies of Christians in general.' That this is 
the meaning of the words, appears from the parallel 
form used at the burial of the dead at sea : 

*We therefore commit his body to the deep, to 
be turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection 
of the body (when the sea shall give up her dead), 
and the life of the world to come, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ; who at his coming shall change our 
vile body,* &o. 

*I heard a voice,' &c. Rev. xiv. 13. 

'Almighty God, with whom,' &c. The com- 
mencement of this prayer is from the Sarum Burial- 
Office: 
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Dens apud qnexn spiriinB mortaonun -viyimt, et in 
quo eleotomm animsB, deposito camis oneie, plena 
felicitate Iffitantor, &o. 

'Omost merciful God/ &c. This in the Prayer 
Book of 1549 was the Collect in the Communion- 
service, appointed to be used at the burial of the 
dead; and is therefore still entitled *The Collect.* 
The 42nd psaJm, 'Like as the hart desireth the 
water-brooks/ <fec., was the Introit: the Epistle 
1 Thess. iv. 13 to the end: the Gospel John vi 
37—48. 

' Who also hath taught us/ &c. 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

The following is from Dean Comber: 'The 
Apostle, as St Augustine notes, says not, Be not 
sorry at all, but. Be not sorry as infidels without 
hope. Jesus himself wept at Lazarus' grave; and 
the primitive saints made great lamentation at St 
Stephen*s buriaP. Christianity will allow us to 
express our love to our departed friends, so it he 
within the bounds of moderation, and provided 
it makes us not forget those divine comforts where- 
with reHgion refreshes us again' 

The last petition, *and receive that blessing,* 
&c., is from a Collect in the Sarum Missal. 

'Come, ye blessed,* &c. Matt. xxv. 34. 



SECTION VL 

Th^ Churching of Women, 

THIS Office is probably derived fix)m the Jewish 
rite of purification enjoined by Moses (Lev. 
xii.), and complied with by the Blessed Virgin, as 
we read in Luke ii It is, however, regarded by 

1 Joh. xi, 35; Acts viii. a. 
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our Cliurch not as the means of removing a cere* 
monial defilement (for which purpose it was insti- 
tuted by Moses), but simply as an act of thanks- 
giving to Grod for deliverance from a great pain 
and peril And therefore the title of pu/riflccUion, 
which was prefixed to the Office in the unreformed 
Service-book, and in the Prayer Book of 1549, has 
very properly given place, since 1552, to that of 
* Thanksgiving/ The Office is of great antiquity 
in the Church, being found in all the Western 
rituals, and in that of the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. Our present form is taken with little 
variation from the Manual of Sarum, according to 
which the rite was to be performed at the door 
of the church, before the woman entered it. 

Bubric at the commencement, 'at the usual 
time.' In the Greek Church the fortieth day is 
appointed as the time for performing this office. 
In the West the time has never been strictly de- 
termined, and with us it is left to custom. 

* Decently apparelled.' These words were in- 
serted at the last review. It was formerly the 
custom for a woman on this occasion to wear a 
white covering, or veil; and in the reign of James 
I. a woman was excommunicated for refusing to 
comply with it*. The addition made to the rubric 
in 1662 would seem to imply that the white veil 
was then becoming obsolete. 

*In some convenient place,' i.e. near the Com- 
munion-table, according to Bishop Gibson. The 
Bishops also at the Savoy Conference said in their 
answer to the exceptions of the ministers, *It is 
fit that the woman performing especial service of 
thanksgiving should have a special place for it, 
where she may be perspicuous to the whole con- 

^ Gibson's Codex, tit. i8, cap. 12, p. 451. 
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gregation, and near the holy table, in regard to the 
offering she is there to make. They need not fear 
Popery in this, since in the Church of Borne she 
is to kneel at the church-door \' 

*You shall therefore give hearty thanks tinto 
God, and say.' In conformity with this direction, 
the woman should repeat the psalm after the priest. 

The rubric at the end directs^ that the woman 
*must offer accustomed offerings.' By the Prayer 
Book of 1549 the woman was required to offer 
*her chrisome.* (See Office of Baptism, supray p. 
276.) The alteration was made in 1552. 



SECTION VII. 
The Commination Service, 



Penance. rilHE word penance, used in the preface to tHis 
JL Office, is another form of the word penitenux, 
or repentance, and sometimes is taken in the same 
sense; as in the exhortation which follows, * bring 
forth worthy fruits of penance,' and in "WycliTs 
Bible: sometimes it denotes the humiliation or 
punishment which was undergone by persons pro- 
fessing penitence, as a token of their sincerity, and 
a means of their reconciliation and re-admission to 
the ordinances of the Chiirch. In this latter sense 
it occurs here in the preface, *were put to open 
penance.' The nature of the public discipline in- 
flicted on great and notorious, sinners in the third 
century may be gathered from Tertullian's treatise 
de Fcenitentia; in the ninth chapter of which it 
is mentioned under the name eocoTnologesis (confes- 
sion), as a discipline requiring the penitent to sit 

1 Cardwell, Con/ercnces, p. ^62, 
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in sackcloth and ashes ('sacco et cineri incubare'), 
to defile his body, and to afflict his soul. The 
sackcloth and ashes were probably derived from 
the Jewish custom of mourning so frequently re- 
ferred to in the Old Testament. 

For the mode of inflicting penance in the twelfth The mode 
century see above, p. 186. tog^*^*^ 

. In after times this discipline of penitents be- 
came extinct, both in the Eastern and Western 
Churches: and the Office was applied indiscrimi^ 
nately to all the people, who received ashes, as a 
token of humiliation. 

The first part of this Service, as far as the end 
of the homily, was composed in 1549. The re- 
mainder was taken with considerable abbreviation 
and variation &om an Office appointed in the Sarum 
Missal for Ash "Wednesday, which concluded with 
the Benedictio Cinerum (see above, p. 186). In 
this was the prayer ' O Lord, we beseech thee,' &c* 
which is also found in the Sacramentary of Gela- 
sius: 

Ezandi, Domine, pieces nostras, confitentinm tibi 
parce peccatis : ut qnos conscientisB reatus accnsat, 
indulgentiss tusB miseratio absolvat. 

Prior to the reign of Charles II. the Prayer 
Book ended with the Commination-service. The 
Psalter and the Ordinal were separate volumes. 
The Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea were 
added at the last review. The four occasional 
forms of prayer, to be used on the 6th of November, offices for 
<fec., were not included in the Prayer Book of 1662, nov^^^ 
nor in the act of uniformity of Charles II. The 
religious commemoration of the 30th of January^ 
the 29th of May, and the 5th of November, was 
sanctioned by several Acts of Parliament passed 
in the reigns of James I. and Charles II. : and the 
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Offices for those three days, though never ratified ( 
by Parliament, were approved by Convocation in ■ 
the year 1662. But the two former of these Offices 
were altered in the beginning of the reign of 
James II., under the direction of Archbishop San- 
crofb; and that for the 5th of November received 
important additions, which were the work of Bishop i 
Patrick, at the accession of William ILL : and in 
neither case does the Convocation appear to have 
been consulted. These three Services have been 
discontinued and removed from the Prayer Book 
by the authority of a Koyal Warrant issued in 
1859. The day of the sovereign's accession has 
been observed in the Church with special prayers 
and thanksgivings for nearly three centuries: but 
it has never been set apart by an Act of Parliament 
or Convocation; and the Service appointed for that 
day depends solely on the authority of the royal 
proclamation issued at the commencement of each 
reign ^ 



SECTION VIIL 
The Ordinal, 



A FTER the publication of the Book of Common 
JLA. Prayer in 1549, Cramner and his colleagues 
prepared the Ordinal, or Book of Offices for the 
Consecration of Bishops and Ordination of Priests 
and Deacons, which was published by authority 
of Parliament, in 1550. This book remained with- 
out material alteration till 1662, when it was 
revised and appended to the Prayer Book. The 
changes made at that time consisted chiefly of 

^ Clay's Book of Common Prayer iUmtrated, Fret p. zv. 



Sanuu. 
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^rbal amendments and a few alterations in the 
rangement of the Services. The Offices in this 
>ok are in many respects modelled upon the 
icient formularies \ as will appear by the follow- 
Lg extracts from the Pontifical of Sarum. 
The presentation of the Candidates was as fol- ^t"^ 

•^ from the 

I WS : Oidlnal of 

Deinde sedeat episeoptu ante altare convemu ad 
wdinandoSy et archidiaconus capa indutus hiwmiliter 
respieiens in episcopum cum his verbis alloquatur ita 
dicens: Fostiilat hsso sancta ecolesia, reyerende pater, 
hos ylros ordinibus aptos consecrari sibi a yestra 
patemitate, [hence in onr office, 'I present nnto 
you,* rather than onto thee"]. Resp. episcopi: Vide 
nt natura scientia et moribus tales per te introda- 
cantur, immo tales per nos in domo Domini ordi- 
nentor persone, per quas Diabolus prooul pellatnr, et 
clems Deo nostro moltplicetnr. Resp. archidiaeoni : 
Qnantnm ad humanmn spectat examen, natura 
scientia et moribus digni habentnr, nt probi coopera- 
tores effici in his, Deo yolente, possint. 

The following is part of the ceremony of Or- 
iining Deacons : 

Finita litania, redeant sacerdotes electi ad loea sua, 
remanentibus Levitis ad consecrandum, et episcopus 
dicat eis sine nota^ sedendo: Diaconnm oportet mi- 
nistrare ad altare, eyangelinm legere, baptizare, et 
prsedicare. 

Quibus inclinantibuSf soltu episcopus qui eos benC' 
dicit, manum super capita singulorum ponatf dicens 
soltuf secrete: Accipe Spiritnm Sanctum. Q**ia rum 
ad sacerdotium sed ad ministerium conseerantur .... 
Tunc ponat singulis super sinistrum humerum stolam 
usque ad ascellam [i.e. axillam] dexteram 8vJ)ttUt 
dicens sine nota : In nomine Sanctss Trinitatis, accipe 
stolam immortalitatis : imple ministerium tunm, 
potens est enim Deus ut augeat tibi gratiam, qui 
yiyit et regnat .... Post hcec tradat eis librum evange- 
liorum, dicens sine nota: In nomine Sanctss Trini- 
tatis, accipe x>otestatem legendi eyangelium inecclesisB 
Dei, tam pro yiyis quam pro defunctis, in nomine 
Domini. Amen. 

1 See the Ordinal according to the use of Samm, ap* 
[askeU, Mon» Rit, ui. 154. 
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At the Ordination of Priests : 

Caveatur de omni mutilatione membrorum, et maX' 
ime manuum, quae episcopo ostendemt. Deinde epii» 
eopiu dicat eU sine nota : Sacerdotem oportet offerre, 
beiiedioere, prssesse, prsBclicare, conficere, et baptizare. 
Benedieente eos epUeopo postea, et manum taper capita 
eorvm tenente, et nihil eis dicente, et una manu tan- 
gente, et omnes presbyteri qui priEsentes sunt, mantu 
8tui8 super capita eorum levatas teneant .... Hie re- 
flectat episcopus stolam super humerum eorum dextnm 
ad pectus f dicens eis per singulos, sine nota: Aocipe 
jogum Domini : jngnm enim ejus suave est, et onus 
ejus leve. Stola innooentisB indoat te Dominns. 

Shortly after this, was said the hymn, Fent, 

Creator Spiritits. This sublime composition, which 

is very inadequately represented by any English 

version or paraphrase, has generally been ascribed 

to St Ambrose : 

Veni, Creator Spiritns, 
Mentes tuormn yisita: 
Imple Bupema gratia 
Qusd tu creasti pectora. 

Qui Paraoletns diceris, 
Donnm Dei altissimi: 
Fons YivtLS, ignis caritas, 
Et spiritalis nnotio. 

Tu septifonnis mnnere, 
DextrsB Dei tu digitus: 
Ta rite promissom Fatris, 
Sermone ditans gattura. 

Accende lumen sensibus, 
Infonde amorem cordibns: 
Infirma nostri corporis 
Yirtnte finnans perpetim. 

Hostem repellas longios, 
Pacemque dones protinns; 
Dnotore sio te prseyio 
Yitemns omne noxium. 

• 

Per te sciamns da Patrem, 
Noscamns atqne Filium; 
Te utriosque Spiritum 
Credamus omni tempore. 
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Sit lans Fatri oum Filio, 
Sancto simul Faraclito: 
Nobisque mittat Fillas 
Charisma Sancii Spiritns. Amen. 

The following is an attempt to give a literal 
rendering of the hymn : 

Creator Spirit come. 
Visit these souls of thine ; 
Hearts bom anew of thee 
Fill with thy grace divine. 

Thee Paraclete we hail, 
Our best gift from above, 
Anointing Spirit, fount 
Of light and life and love. 

Thy seven-fold grace bestow, 
Thou finger of the Lord; 
Our lips, by his behest. 
Endowing with the word. 

Illumine the dull sense. 
Four love into the heart ; 
Thy everlasting strength 
To our poor fiesh impart. 

Far from us drive the foe, 
I^ake haste thy peace to bring; 
So guide us, that we may 
Shun every hurtful thing. 

Grant us through thee to know 
Father and Son, and Thee, 
Blest Spirit, one with them 
Through all eternity. 

Father and Son we praise. 
And Spirit, three in one; 
And may the Spirit's grace 
Be sent us by the Sent 

After some further ceremonies followed the 
Mass, said by the bishop ; and after Communion, a 
second imposition of hands by the bishop, with the 
form of words taken from John xx. 23, * Whose 
sins thou dost forgive/ &c., which has been retained 
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in our Office. These words are not found in any of 
the ancient Pontificals, and appear to have been 
added to the Ordination-service in the twelfth 
century*, about which time the indicative form of 
absolution, *I absolve thee,' began to be used*. 

^fy^ The preface commences by declaring it to be 

evident, *that from the Apostles' time there have 
been these Orders of Ministers in Christ's Church; 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.' The Apostles, and 
certain persons appointed by them, e,g, Timothy 
and Titus, held the place of bishops, though they 
were not so called; under them, and appointed by 
them, were the presbyters (to whom the name of 
bishops cirto-KOTTot, is also given in Scripture) and 
the deacons. See PhiL i 1. 1 Tim. iiL 8; vi 22. 
Tit. i. 5. Acts XX. 17 compared with 28. The 
three Orders are frequently mentioned by the apo- 
stolic father Ignatius, and by writers of the second 
and third centuries'. 

St Paul gives both Timothy and Titus rules for 
examining and approving those who were to be 
ordained to the ministry, and charges them to lay 
hands on no one * suddenly,' i, e, not till they had 
thoroughly tried and examined him. And accord- 
ingly, the canons of the Council of Nice are very 
particular in enjoining circumspection and care in 
the selection of presbyters and deacons. The canons 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church in the eighth century re- 
quired bishops to make inquiry as to the character, 
knowledge, and abilities of candidates for Ordina- 
tion. *XJt episcopi nullum de clericis seu monachis 
ad saxjrum presbyteri gradum ordinent, nisi prius 

1 MaskeU, p. 220. ' See above, p. -299. 

^ See Pearson, Vind, Ign, pt. 11. cap. ziii. p. 155. 
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vitam, qualis extiterit, vel tunc quae morom pro- 
bitas ac scientia fidei existat, manifeste perquirant.' 
Shortly before the Refonnation it was decreed by a 
provincial Council (in the year 1529) that no one 
should be ordained without producing letters testi- 
monial for three years from the parish in which he 
had resided, or from the University in which he 
had been a student \ 

As it is necessary that the Minister of the 
Gospel should be not only 'blameless/ but *apt to 
teach',' great endeavours have been made by the 
Church in diflferent ages to ensure competent 
knowledge and intelligence in candidates for holy 
Orders. It is decreed by many ancient laws and 
canons, that no bishop shall ordain such as are 
illiterate, and that any one doing so shall be pu- 
nished^ A good knowledge of holy Scripture was 
the first requisite: but even in the time of St 
Jerome there was reason to complain that this was 
too much neglected, and that there were very few 
teachers who understood the whole word of God*. 
'Multi super evangelia bene disserunt, sed in ex- 
planatione Apostoli impares sui simt. Alii cum in 
instrumento novo optime senserint, in psaknis et 
veteri testamento muti sunt.' To remedy this evU, 
it was ordered by the canons, that the bishop, be- 
fore he ordained any man, * was strictly to inquire 
into his life and manners, and esi)ecially concerning 
his knowledge of the holy Scriptures:' and \t was 
decreed by the second Council of Nice (a.d. 787) 
that before consecrating a bishop, the metropolitan 
should examine him, whether he were able to read 



^ Maskell, Mon, Bit. ni. xci. * i Tim. iii. 2. 

8 See Comber On the Ordination Service, cap. i. 5. 9. 
* Adv» Pelag, i. 9. 
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with understanding the holy Scripture and thQ 
Canons \ 

It has ever been ihe custom of the Church, from 
its first foundation, to set apart its ministers with 
public prayer and imposition of hands. For the 
earliest instances of this we may refer to the ap- 
pointment of the seven Deacons, and the separation 
of Paul and Barnabas for the Apostolic Office'. 
The laying on of hands was called x^'-poOea-Coj the 
Ordination x^*P^^°^^ That the bishop was con- 
cddered to be the * lawful authority,' is not expressly 
stated by the Ante-Nicene fathers, but is evident 
from the writings of St Jerome and St Chrysostom, 
who say that it is only in the power of ordination 
Hiat bishops are superior to presbyters. 'Quid 
facit episcopus, excepta ordinatione, quod presbyter 
non facit']' Ordination has always been a public 
act; and the importance of its taking place 'in the 
face of the Ch\irch' is strongly insisted on by St 
Cyprian*, who adduces the instances of Meazar', 
St Matthias, and the seven Deacons, and says; 
'Deus instruit et ostendit ordinationes sacerdotales 
non nisi sub populi assistentis conscientia fieri opor- 
tere, ut plebe prsesente vel detegantur malorum 
crimina, vel bonorum merita prsedicentur, et sit 
ordinatio justa et legitima, quae omnium sufi&agio 
et judicio fuerit examinata.* 

The age for Ordination in ancient times was 
thirty at least for a bishop or priest, and twenty- 
five for a deacon. This was decided, as regards the 
first two orders, by the Council of Neocsesarea, 
A.D. 315, and as regards the diaconate/by the 

1 See Comber, s. 9. 

* Acts vi. 6; xii. 2, 3. See also xiv. -23. 

' Hieron. Epist, ad Evagr. See Bingham, n. 3. 5. 

^ Epist 68. f Numbers xx. 27, 
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Council of Agde, A. d. 506 ; and these ages Mveve 
fixed by canons of the Anglo-Saxon Church more 
than 1100 years ago\ The rule with regard to 
age was dispensed with (as our Church also allows) 
in cases of extraordinary merit. Thus Epiphanius 
was made deacon at twenty; St Bemigius arch- 
bishop at twenty-two; TJssher was ordained deacon 
and priest on tibe same day, before he was twenty- 
one; and Jeremy Taylor at a still earlier age*. 

The times for Ordination, appointed in the 
thirty-first canon, are the Sundays after the four 
Ember Weeks. 

* 
The interrogatories put to the Candidates by The inter- 

the bishop are pecidiar to the English Church. 

Upon the first of these, *Do you trust that you are 

inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 

you this office and ministration?' etc. Dean Comber 

has the following apposite observations: *You wDl 

say, how shall we be directed in this matter so as 

not to be imposed on oiu^elves, nor impose upon 

others in so nice an inquiry? I reply, you must 

observe the question, and examine if you take this 

calling upon yoii with no other design than to serve 

God by promoting his glory and edifying his people. 

And this is Calvin's definition of the inward call in 

his Book of Institutes (which being published about 

ten years before the Ordinal of Edward VL, might 

probably be a guide to oiu: Reformers in framing 

this question) : 'That it is the testimony of our own 

heart, that we have taken this office neither for 

ambition, covetousness, or any evil design, but only 

out of a true fear of God, and a desire to edify the 

^ Bmgham, n. lo. i. and 70. 20. 

> Elriugton's lAfe of Ussher. ». 19; Comber On the Ord, 
Service, cap. i. § 7. 

H. X 
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Chtircli\' Now this we may know hy dvlj eoBf 
sideling whether it were the external honoun and 
revenues that are annexed to this profession, or 
any other worldly end, that first or chieflj did 
incline us to the ministry I If so, w^e were mored 
by ditnal objects, and led on by our own comipt 
will and affections ; but if our principal motiTes 
were spiritual, that is, a zeal for God's glory, and a 
desire to promote the salvation of souls, then we 
were * moved by the Spirit and inwardly called by 
Qod.' I grant we cannot but know there are 
honours and rewards piously and justly annexed 
to this holy function, and as men we cannot but 
hope for a competency of them; yea^ this may 
be a subordinate motive; but I may say of tlM 
priesthood, as Christ of the kingdom of Heaven, 
it must be sought in the first place for itself, and 
the other only as additional consequences there- 

Qood motives are produced within us by the 
kisjMration of the Holy Ghost : it is through them 
that He nnoves and influences us : and if we feel 
assured that our leading motive is the desire to 
promote God's glory and to be instrumental in 
saving souls (though other motives of a worldly 
nature be combined with thiB)f we may safely 
answer the question in the affirmative. 
The office <It appertaineth tothe officeof adeacoQ,' ^ The 
office of deacon originally instituted for the minis- 
tration of alms, was invested, even in the Apostolic 



1 Calvin, IruHt, iv. 3, p. 284; edit 1667. Arcana voca- 
tio — est bonum cordis uostri testimoniuiu quod neqne am- 
bitione neqne avaritia, neqne nlla alia cnpiditate, sed 
sincero Dei timore et sedificandffi eccle^is studio oblatuiu 
mnuns recipiamns. 

* Matt. vi. 33, 
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age, with other functions of a purely spiritual 
nature. St Stephen and Philip preached, baptized, 
and worked miracles. That in after times the 
duties of the diaoonate were always subordinate to 
those of the priesthood, is very manifest; though it 
may not be easy to ascertain precisely what they 
were, as no full description of them is given by any 
ancient writer. We learn, however, from Justin 
Martyr, that the deacons distributed the consecrated 
elements to the congregation; from Tertnllian, that 
they (as well as the priest) baptized only when 
authorized by the bishop; from Cjrprian, that in 
the absence of the priest, they might receive the 
confession of penitents, and give absolution; from 
the canons of the Council of Ancyra (a.d. 314), 
that they were not allowed to consecrate the 
Eucharist; from Cyril of Jerusalem (in the fourth 
century), that they ministered to the priest in 
the Communion-service; from Jerome, that they 
read the Crospel, and collected the oblations of the 
communicants, pronouncing aloud the names of 
those who offered; from the Apostolic Constitutions 
(fourth century), and from Chrysostom, that in the 
course of the liturgy, it was their part to exhort 
or bid the people to prayer (jcrjpvicu tvxiy), saying, 
*let us pray,' or *let us pray fervently' (Sci/^cSficv, 
So^ctf/ficv iicrtvwi), and in some prayers to repeat 
the words beforehand, that the people might the 
better join in them; from Theophylact (eleventh 
century), that they instructed the catechumens, 
and prepared them for baptism ^ 

At the present day, owing to th^ increasing ex- 
igencies of the Church, the duties of the deacon 

^ See Bingham, Ant n. lo. He gives no clear instance 
of a deacon being permitted to preach in the ancient 
Church. Homphry, On the Acts, Introduction to chap. vi. 

y2 
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have been somewliat extended beyond the defini- 
tion laid down in the Ordination-service; and there 
is no part of the priest's office from which the 
deacon is now considered to be excluded, except 
the consecration of the Eucharist, and the giving 
of absolution. The reading of the Common Prayer 
by deacons is recognized by the Act of TJnifonnity 
(13 and 14 Car. IL c. 4, § 22). 

ordina- At the Ordination of priests, the priests present 

priestL ^"-^ required to join with the Bishop in the impo- 
sition of hands; a practice for which apostolic 
precedent has been alleged, 1 Tim. iv. 14: 'Neglect 
not the gifb that is in thee, which was given thee 
by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery:' /jicra iiriOtctutq rw x€i,piav rov Tpfxr- 
PvT€pLov: but this application of the passage is not 
free from doubt, as it is not certain that the oc- 
casion referred to is that of Timothy's appointment 
to the office of presbyter. However that may be, 
the distinction between the two orders does not 
. appear to have ever been observed in the Eastern 
Church, where the imposition of hands is in botli 
cases made by the bishop alone; but in the West 
it is at least as old as the fourth Council of Car- 
thage, A.D. 398, which decrees that 'when a pres- 
byter is ordained, while the bishop blesses him, 
and lays his hands on him, all the presbyters who 
are present shall also lay their hands upon his 
head by the side of the bishop's hand.' * I^esbyter 
cum ordinatur, episcopo eum benedicente, fet manum 
super caput ejus tenente, etiam omnes presbyteri 
qui praesentes sunt manus suas juxta manum epis- 
copi super caput illius teneant.' The assistance of 
the presbyters, however, is not essential^ * never 
having been considered in any other respect than 
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as adding to the solemnity of the ordination, and 
as a mark of reception into the sacred brotherhood 
of priests \' 

'Receive the Holy Ghost,' &c. This form is 
taken from the words used by our Lord on his 
first appearance to the Apostles after His resurrec- 
tion, John XX. 22, 23 : 'Receive ye the Holy Ghost; 
whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them, and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.' By this form the Bishop confers the 
office of the priesthood, and authority to pronounce 
absolution according to the forms prescribed in the 
Prayer Book; but both as regards the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and the power of forgiving or re- 
taining sins, the words of our Lord must be con- 
sidered to be used by the Church in a conditional, 
rather than in an absolute sense; the gift of the 
Holy Ghost is received by the priest, if he is 
worthy; and the absolution which he is empowered 
to pronounce will be valid only in cases of true 
penitence. 

^ Maskell, Mon. Bit, ui. 205. 



CHAPTER XL 
The New Lectuynary, 

§1. 

General Compcmson of the Old and New Tables 

of Lessons. 

THE Churdi of England at the Befonnation \ 
followed the good primitiye custom of reading 
portions of both the Old and the New Testaments 
in the daily Service. That custom, though not 
entirely disused, had in the middle ages been 
reduced within narrow limits, and had lost much j 
of its efficacy; the Lessons from Scripture being 
always read in Latin, which was not understood . 
by ^e people, and being also intermixed with 
uncertain stories, legends of Saints, and extracts 
from the writings of Christian Fathers. A well- 
directed but unsuccessful attempt to give greater 
prominence to the Scriptures was made by the 
Spanish Cardinal Quignonez in his Beformed 
Boman Breviary, published A.D. 1536 : and the 
Prayer-book of 1549, which in this respect was 
framed after the example of the Bi'eviary of Qui- 
gnonez» contained a Table of daily First and Second 
Lessons, and a selection of Proper Lessons for 
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certain Holy -days, for Easter- Day, Whitsunday 
and Trinity Sunday. At tlie commenoement of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth (in 1559), when the 
Prayer-book was restored and revised, complete 
Tables of Proper Lessons were added for Sundays 
and Holy-days : and the Lectionary as it was then 
constructed has continued in use to our own time, 
with a few slight modifications, most of which 
were introduced in 1662. 

The revised Table now prefixed to the Prayer- 
book is in conformity with the recommendations 
of the Hitual Commission (1870) which received 
the approval of Convocation, and were sanctioned 
by Act of Parliament in 1871. 

The following are the principal points of differ- 
ence between the old and the new Lectionaries : 

I. The four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles, are to be read through twice in 
the course of the year — once in the morning, and 
once in the evening; the Gospels in the morning, 
the Acts and the Epistles in the evening, during 
the former part of the year, and afterwards the 
Acts and Epistles in the morning, and the Gospels 
in the evening. 

According to the old Table the Gospels and 
Acts were always read through three times in the 
year in the morning, and the Epistles three times 
in the evening ; and a person attending only the 
Evening Services never heard any of the New 
Testament except the Epistles. 

II. Provision has been made that where Even- 
ing Prayer is said {wice on Sundays, it shall not 
be necessary, as heretofore, to repeat the same 
Lessons. This has been efiected by appointing 
for every Sunday evening two first Lessons, either 
of which may be used in the afternoon or evening 
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at the discreiion of the Minister. For the second 
Lesson at the second Evenicg SeiTice, the Minister 
is allowed to take any chapter from the four 
Gospels, or any Lesson appointed in the Daily 
Calendar from the four Gospels. 

IIL The average length of the Liessons has 
been shortened ; the object being to have so much 
of the Scriptures read in Church, and so much 
only, as may be likely to produce a clear and 
lasting impression on the hearer's mind and heart 
Li our time, when almost every one possesses the 
Bible, and almost every one can read it, there is 
cot the same reason for reading in public large 
portions of the Scriptures which there may have 
been 300 years ago, when the old Table of Lessons 
was drawn up, and when the Bible was a scarce 
book, and they who could read it for themselves 
were few. 

IV. Li many cases the Lesson has been carried 
on from one chapter into another, where the sense 
seemed to require it, or a more convenient ending 
of the Lesson could thus be found. 

V. The proper Lessons for Holy-days have 
been revised, with the view of making them appro- 
priate to the season, or the Saint's day, for which 
they are appointed. Proper Lessons have also been 
supplied for Ash Wednesday, and for the Monday 
and Tuesday before Easter, for which days no 
special provision was made in the old Table. 

VI. Some chapters, formerly read, have been 
omitted, to make room for others which are better 
adapted for public reading, and more conducive to 
general instruction and ediHcation. Li this re- 
spect the principle which the Reformers observed 
in drawing up the Table of Lessons in 1549, 
has been kept in view, and applied to the altered 
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circumstances and requirements of the present 
time: "The Old Testament is appointed for the 
first Lessons at Morning and Evening Prayer, and 
shall be read through every year once, except cer- 
tain books and chaptera which be least edifying, 
and might best be spared, and therefore are left 
unread." 

VII. The number of Lessons from the Apo- 
crypha appointed for Holy-days and ordinary week- 
days, has been reduced from 132 to 44; and room 
has thus been made for more Lessons from the 
Canonical Books of the Old Testament. 

VIIL The two Books of Chronicles, which 
formerly were altogether omitted, now supply miany 
of the Daily, and some of the Sunday, Lessons; 
and the Book of the Revelation of St John, from 
which only three Lessons were taken for Holy- 
days, is now appointed to be read throughout in 
the daily course, with the exception of three of 
the more difficult chapters. 

IX, Permission is given to the Minister, itith 
the consent of the Bishop, to vary the Psalms 
and Lessons on special occasions. 

From the foregoing general comparison it will 
be seen that the changes which have been made 
in the Lectionary of the Church are in the nature 
of a revision, intended in part to complete the 
designs of those by whom it was first compiled, and 
partly to adapt it to the altered wants and cir- 
cumstances of our own times. The same result 
will be still more apparent from the detailed ex- 
planations which are subjoined. 
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§2. 
Table of Proper Lessons for Sundays. 

The object of the following summary is to 
shew the changes of addition and omission which 
have been made in the old Table of Sunday 
Lessons. The additions, in general, speak for 
themselves. They include, besides several impor- 
tant prophecies of Isaiah and the Lesser Prophets, 
for which it is strange no place was found in the 
old Table, four chapters from the Book of Job; 
many prominent passages in the history of the 
Patriarchs, Moses, Aaron and Joshua ; the anoint- 
ing of David to be king, and his lamentation over 
Saul and Jonathan; the greatness and the fidl of 
Solomon; the judicial blindness of Rehoboam; the 
later history of the kingdom of Judah, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the captivity, the return from 
captivity; the pathetic close of the book of Eccle- 
siastes; EzekieFs dim presage and DanieFs clearer 
fok^cast of the Besurrection ; and passages from 
the lesser prophetical Books (e.g. Hosea, Amos, 
Zephaniah) which, if not of evangelical import, 
may claim to be brought before the Sunday con- 
gregation as links in the great chain of Jewish 
Prophecy. • 

The omissions occasionally, yet rarely, seem to 
call for explanation. In making them, the inten- . 
tion has been sometimes by diminishing the length ' 
of a Lesson, and limiting the number of topics con- 
tained in it, to increase its impressiveness, and 
sometimes by passing over a chapter altogether to 
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make room for another passage, which may be more 
conducive to general edification or instruction. In 
one or two cases the omitted passages relate ques- 
tionable actions of God's servants, which being men- 
tioned in Scripture without comment, might possi- 
bly to uninstructed hearers appear to have God's 
approval. Such is the slaying of- Saul's sons by 
David (2 Samuel xxi). 

It will be understood that in the subjoined 
summary wherever a Lesson remains in every re- 
spect unchanged, or is changed only by removal 
from one Sunday to another, no mention is made 
of it. 

1 Advent — Evensong ; Isaiah iv. v. 2 ; the purity 

and holiness of the spiritual Mount Zion — 
added. 

2 Advent — Evensong ; Isaiah xi. to i?. 11; the 

Branch from the root of Jesse — ^added. 

3 Advent — ^Evensong; Isaiah xxviiL v. 5 to 19; 

Christ the precious comer-stone — added. 

4 Advent — Mattins ; Isaiah xxx. to v. 27, the last 

7 verses, foretelling the destruction of Assyria 
— omitted. 

— Evensong ; Isaiah xxxiii v. 2 to 23 ; the Lord 
protecting and governing his Church — added. 

1 Christmas — ^Mattins; Isaiah xxxv. describing the 
joyfulness of Christ's kingdom by comparisons 
with the blossomings of the wilderness, the 
healing of the afflicted, and the reclaiming of 
desolate places — added. 

— Evensong; Isaiah xL; "Comfort ye, comfort 
ye," &c.; the spread of the Gospel; the 
preaching of John the Baptist and of Christ — 
added. 
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(Isaiah zxxriL; the destruction of Senna- 
oheiib — being identical with 2 Kings -^Ht- . which 
is read on 14 Trinity— omitted.) 
2 Chiistmas — Mattins; Isaiah xlii.; ** Behold my 
servant," &c,; the office of Christ, quoted in 
Matt, xii V, 18 — added. 

(Isaiah xlvi ; "Bel boweth down," <fec.; warn- 
ings against idolatry — omitted.) 

1 Epiphany— Evensong; Isaiah liL u 13 to end; 

added to ch. liiL, as being an integral part of the 
same prophetic passage. 

— Evensong; Isaiah liv.; "Sing, O barren," &c.; 
applied by St Paul to the calling of the Gentiles, 
GaL iv. 27 — added. 

(Isaiah lix.; exhortation to lowliness, and 
reproof of blind watchmen — omitted.) 

2 Epiphany — Evensong; Isaiah Ixi.; "The Spirit 

of the Jjotd is upon me," &c., applied by our 
Lord to himself (Luke iv. 18) — added. 

3 Epiphany — ^Mattins; Isaiah Ixii; the promises 

of God to his Church — added. 

(Isaiah bdv.; the supplication of God's afflicted 
people — omitted.) 

4 Epiphany — Mattins; Job xxvii.; the blessings of 

the wicked turned into curses — added. 

— Evensong; Job xxviii ; the excellency of wisdom, 
and xxix. ; Job calls to mind his former prosper- 
ity — added. The old Table contains no Sunday 
Lessons from this Book. 

5 Epiphany. The Book of Proverbs, which was 

formerly read on the 2 1st and following Sundays 
after Trinity, has been transposed to this and 
the following Sundays, and the number of Les- 
sons from it has been reduced, to make room for 
an increased nimiber of Lessons from Ezekiel, 
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Daniel, and, especially, the Minor Prophets. 
See below, 20 Trinity, &c. 

— Evensong; Proverbs viii; the excellency of 
wisdom— added. 

6 Epiphany — ^Mattins; Proverbs ix.; the contrast 
between wisdom and folly — added. 

(Chapters ii xii. xiii xiv. XvL xvii. xix. 
xxi. xxiv. — omitted. These chapters repeat, in 
different forms, many of the precepts contained 
in the chapters which are appointed to bo 
read.) 

Septuagesima — ^Mattins; Crenesis iL to v. 4, added 
to ch. i. as being part of the same narrative, 
and distinct from that which commences at ii. 
V. 4. 

— 2nd Lesson, Rev. xxi to v. 9; the spiritual 
creation, the new heavens and the new earth — 

y added. 

— Evensong; Job xxxviii.; the glories and secrets 
of the natural creation — added. 

— 2nd Lesson; Rev. xxi u 9 to xxii «?. 6; the 
glory of the heavenly Jerusalem— added. The 
old Table has no proper second Lessons for this 
day. 

Sexagesima — Evensong; Qenesis viii; Noah going 

forth from the ark — added. 
Quinquagesima — Evensong; Genesis xiii; conti- 

'nuation of the history of Abraham and Lot — 

added. 
1 Lent — ^Mattins; Crenesis xix. t?. 1 to 12; part of 

the history of Lot— omitted. 

— Evensong; Genesis xxii v. 20 to end; the gene- 
ration of Nahor— omitted, as in the old Table on 
Good Friday. 

— Evensong; Genesis xxiii ; the purchase of the 
cave of Machpelah by Abraham — added. 
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2 Lent — ^Mattins ; Qenesis xxvii. v. 41 to end; part 

of the history of Esau and Jacob— omitted. 
— Evensong; C^esis xxyilL ; continuation of 



history of Esau and Jacob; Jacob's ladder— | 
added. 1 

— Evensong; Genesis zxxii. ; the reconciliatioii of I 
Esau and Jaoob; Jacob's wrestling — added. 

(Genesis zudy. ; the history of Dinah- 
omitted.) 

The GkxEipel for the day, in which the woman 
of Caaaan perseveres in prayer till she obtains 
the blessing which at first is withheld from her, 
may be compared with the first Morning Lesson 
(Gen. xxviL)y in which Esau by his vehement 
crying wrings a blessing from hid fisither; and 
with one of the Evening Lessons (Cren. xxzii.), 
in which Jacob will not let the angel go until 
He blesses him. 
3 Lent — Mattins; Genesis xxxviL ; commencement 
of the history of Joseph; his dreams^ &c. — 
added. 

— Evensong; C^esb xl. ; Joseph in prison in- 
terpreting dreams — added. 

5 Lent — Evensong; Exodus vi. to «;. 14; the 
name Jehovah made known to Moses — added 

G Lent-^Evensong; Exodus xi.; the death of the 
firstborn threatened — added. 

— Evensong, 2nd Lesson; Luke xix. v. 28; the 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, and Luke xx. 
V, 9 to 21 ; the parable of the vineyard, and its 
effect on the chief priests. These two passages, 
as alternative Lessons, are substituted for He- 
brews V. to t>. 11 ; the priesthood of Christ. 

Easter-Day — Mattins and Evensong; Exodus xiL; 
the passover, and the flight of the Israelites — 
divided at v, 29. 
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— Mattins, 2nd Lesson; Rev. L v. 10 to 19; the 
glory of the risen and ascended Saviour — sub- 
stituted for Bom. vi, the justification in the 
death and resurrection of Christ, through bap- 
tism and newness of life (now appointed for 
Easter Even). 

— Evensong, 2nd Lesson; John xx. «. 11 to 19; 
Jesus appears to Mary Magdalene (continuation 
of the Gospel for the day), and Rev. v.; the 
sealed book is taken by the Lamb that was 
slain. These, as alternative Lessons, are sub- 
stituted for Acts ii «7. 22; St Peter's discourse 
on the resurrection of Christ. 

. Easter — ^Mattins and Evensong; Numbers xvi; 
the rebellion of Korah, &c. — divided at v. 36. 

— Mattins, 2nd Lesson; 1 Cor. xv. to v. 29; St 
Paul on the resurrection. 

— Evensong (alternative first Lesson); Numbers 
xvii. to t>. 12; Aaron's rod — added. 

— Evensong, 2nd Lesson; John xx. v. 24 to 30; 
the incredulity of Thomas (continuation of the 
Gospel for the day) — added. 

For this day no proper second Lessons were 
appointed in the old Lectionaiy. 
! Easter — Mattins; Numbers xx. to v. 14; Moses 
brings water from the rock — added. 

— Evensong; Numbers xx. v. 14 to xxi. v, 10; the 
death of Aaron; the brazen serpent, and xxi. 
t7. 10; the joumeyings of the Israelites; Sihon 
and Og overcome — added as alternative Lessons. 

(Numbers xxv. The Israelites .commit 
whoredom and idolatry — omitted.) 
Easter — Mattins and Evensong; Deut. iv. (ex- 
hortations to obedience) divided at i;. 23; and 
V. ^41 to end, as to the appointment of cities of 
refuge, omitted. 
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5 Easter — ^Eyensong; Deut. x., oontinuiDg the 
narrative of Israel's rebellions oonunenoed by 
Moses in chap. ix. and giving the lesson whidi 
he draws from it — added. 

(Deut. viL, prohibiting intercourse with the 
nations; chap, viii, containing exhortations to 
obedience, and chapters xii and xiil, agamst 
idolatry, omitted, as in a great measure repeat- 
ing what has been read in previous !Lessons.) 

Sunday after Ascension-Day — Mattins; Deut. xxx.; 
God's mercies; his commandment plain (quoted 
by St Paul, Bom. z. 6); offer of life and death- 
added. 

— Evensong; Deut. xxxiv. ; Moses on Mount 
Nebo; his death; and Joshua 1 ; Joshua enters 
on his work as successor to Moses — ^important 
chapters as links in the history of the occupation 
of Canaan — added. 

Whitsunday — Mattins; the first Lessons are not 
altered. 

— 2nd Lesson; Kom. viiL to v. 18; substituted, 
as being one of the chief passages on the work 
of the Spirit, for Acts x. v, 34, the bestowing 
of the Spirit on Cornelius, which is read as the 
Epistle for the day following (Monday in. Whit- 
sim Week). 

— Evensong — ^Ezekiel xxxvi. v. 25; the promise 
of the Spirit — added. 

— 2nd Lesson; Acts xviiL v. 24 to end; added, 
as being introductory to the old Lesson, which 
is retained, cL xix. to v. 21. 

— Gal. V. V. 16; the works of the flesh and the 
fruits of the Spirit — added as an alternative 
Lesson. 

Trinity Sunday — ^Mattins; Isaiah vi. to v. 11; 
Isaiah's vision — added, and placed in the Mom- 
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ing instead of Gen. L on acoonnt of its con- 
nexion with the Epistle for tiie day, Bev. iv. 1. 

— 2nd Lesson; Bev. L to v, 9; the coming of 
Christ in glory — ^added. 

— Evensong; Gkaesis ii to «. 4-«-«dd6d as on 
Septoagesima. 

— 2nd Lesson, Eph. iv. to t;. 17; Unity through 
union — substituted for 1 John t., the passage 
for which chiefly that chi^tw was selected, 
V, 7, the heaveidy witnesses, being generally 
regarded as an interpolation. 

1 Trinity — Mattins; Joshua iiL «. 7 to iv. », 15; 

Joshua encouraged; the passage of Israel over 
Jordan — substituted for ch. x., the destmction 
of the kings and cities of Canaan. 

— Evensong; Joshua v. v. 13 to vL v. 21 ; the 
taking of Jericho-Hnibstituted for ch. zxiii, the 
exhortation of Joshua; ch. ?udv. a similar but 

* more impreseave chapter than xxiii. being taken 
for the alternative Lesson. 

2 Trinity-^Evensong ; Judges vi v, 11; the his- 

tory of Gideon — added. 

3 Trinity — Mattins; 1 Sam. ii. v. 27 to end; the 

prophecy against Eli's house-emitted, as in- 
creasing the length of the Lesson by the intro- 
duction of another subject, which is treated of 
in the subsequent Lessons for the day. 
-^ Evensong ; 1 Sam. iv. to v. 19 ; the ark taken 
by the Philistines; the death of Hc^hni and 
Phineha8-**-Added. 

4 TrinilTjN^Evensong ; Ruth i ; Naomi and her 

daughtenh-in4aw-«<*Hadded, and ]^aced here to 
avcnd disturbance of the old order of Lessons on 
3 Trinity, on which day it would have come, 
according to the order of the books of the old 
Testament. 

H. z 



i 
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5 Trinity — ^Matdns; 1 Bam. xr. v. 24 to end; 

SauFs humiHation ; Samuel killeth Agag— 
omitted. 

— Evensong; 1 Sam. xvi; David anointed bj 
Samuel — added. 

6 Trinity — ^Mattins ; 2 Sam. L ; David on reodv- 

ing the tidings of the death of Saul maketh 
lamentation — added. 

— Evensong ; 2 Sam. xii v. 24 to end ; the hirth 
of Solomon, &o. — omitted. 

— Evensong ; 2 Sam. xviii ; the death of Abflt- 
lom— -substituted for 2 Sam. six., the mourning 
of David for Absalom, his return to Jerusalem, kc 

7 Trinity — ^Mattios ; 1 Chron. xxi ; the numbering 

of the people — substituted for 2 Sam. zxiv., as 
being a fuller narrative of the same events. 
-^ Evensong ; 1 Chron. xziL and xxviii. to v. 21 ; 
David exhorting the assembly and instructing 
Solomon to bmld the temple — substituted for 2 
Sam. xxL, the hanging of Saul's seven sons, &c 

8 Trinity — ^Mattins; 1 Chron. ttkix, v. 9 to 29; 

David's prayer; Solomon made king; David's 
death — added. 

— Evensong ; 2 Chron. L ; Solomon's choice, and 
1 Kings iii. ; Solomon's ^oice, and his judg- 
ment — added as alternative Lessons. 

9 Trinity — ^Mattins ; 1 Kings x. to v. 25 ; Solomon 

and the Queen of Sheba-— Solomon and his 
glory — added. 

— Evensong; 1 Kings xi. to v. 16; Solomon's 
idolatry, and 1 Kings xL v. 26 ; Solomon and 
Jeroboam — added, as alternative Lessons. 

10 Trinity — Mattins ; 1 Kings xil ; Rehoboun ; 
the revolt of the ten tribes — added. 

12 Trinity-^Mattins ; 1 Kings xxiL v. 41 to end; 
the reign of Jehoshaphat, &o. — omitted. 
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^ — iEvensong; 2 Kings iL to v, 16* Elijah takeii 
up to heaven, and 2 Kings iv. i;. 8 to 38, Elijah 
and the Shunainmite's son — added as altema^ve 
Lessons. 

13 Trinity — ^Evensong; 2 Kings vi. to v. 24 j con- 
tinuation of the history of Elisha, and 2 Kings 
yii. ; the flight of Benhadad from Samaria — 
added as altematiye Lessons. 

14- Trinity — Evensong; 2 Kings x. v. 32 to end; 
Hazael oppressing Israel — omitted, and 2 Kings 
xiii. ; reign of Jehoahaz ; death of Elisha, &c. — 
added. 

15 Trinity — ^Evensong; 2 Kings xxiii. v. 31 to 
end ; captivity pf Jehoahaz, &c. — omitted. 

16 Trinity— Mattins; 2 Chron. xxxvi ; Jerusar 
lem destroyed ; the captivity — added. 

— Evensong; Nehem. i. and ii. to v. 9; Nehe- 
miah's prayer; his mission to Jerusalem, and 
Nehem. viii. ; the reading of the law ; the 
revival of the feast of tabernacles — added as 
alternative Lessons. 

The Sunday Lessons from the Book of 
Jeremiah remain unchanged, except that their 
places are removed &om the 14th and 15th to 
the 17th and 18th Sundays after Trinity. 

18 Trinity — Evensong; Ezekiel xiii v, 17; of 
prophetesses and their pillows — omitted. 

(Ezekiel xx. ; of the rebellions of Israel, 
&c. — omitted.) 

19 Trinity — Evensong; Ezekiel xxiv. to i?. 15; 
the parable of the boiling pot — omitted. 

20 Trinity — Mattins ; Ezekiel xxxiv. ; the un- 
faithful pastors ; the Good Shepherd — added. 

— Evensong ; Ezekiel xxxvii. ; the dry bones shall 
rise, and Daniel i. ; Daniel reoeiveth wisdom 
and knowledge — added as alternative Lessons. 
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21 Trinity — ETonanig; DMiiel $▼:; Kebodnd- 
nfiEflur^s dream, and olu ▼. ; BeTqKigTtBrt font < 
added as altematiye TjRWWfig, ■ 

22 Trinity— Eyenaong; Daniel viL if. 9; tk! 
Ancient of Days, aiid ch. JoL, pcophet^ of tk 
reBOTTBcticm — added as altenuiliTe lieaBona. 

23 Trinity — Mattinfl ; Hoaei^ idv. ; ^zhortatioii to 
repentance — added. 

— Evensong; Joel iL to vd 21; CSod's teirible 
judgment; ezhortatfon to vppeataaoe — omitted 
(appointed, firam v. 12, as Hbe $!ipiat]e for Asb- 
Wednesday). 

— Joel iiL V. 9 ; Gtod's judgnftaois ^nd merciw— 
added as an altematiye LessoQ. 

24 Trinity — Mattins ; AnK)s iii ; Qod'a jq4giiieiitg 
— added. 

— Evensong; Amos ▼.; lamentation for Inael and 
exhortation, and ch. iz., the fbture desdakum 
and restoration of Israel — added as idteniatiTe 
Lessons. 

25 Trinity — ^Mattins; Micah iv. and v. to v. 8 ; the 
mountain of the Lord's hoose; the prophecy, 
^But thou, Bethlehem Ephrati^y'' ^fea (lefeind 
to, Matt ii. 6) — added. 

— Evensong; Micah viL; oonfidenoe in Ckid, &c 
— added. 

26 Trinify— Evensong; Hahakknk liL; Habakkuk's 
prayer, and Zephaniah iii ; Jerusalem reproved 
and ccmiforted — added as alternative Lessons. 

27 Trinify — ^Mattins; Ecclesiastes zi and zji; d 
unwise and wise forethought; warnings for the 
young. 

— Evensong; Haggai ii to «. 10; the glory of the 
second temple, and Maladbi iii. and iv.; the 
coming of tibe forerunner and of Christ— added 
as alternative Lessons, 
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The Lessons for the 27th Simdajy being 
appropriate for the dose d the Christian year, 
are appointed to be read always on the Soiodaj 
b^bre Admeiit. 



§3. 

Table of Proper JLeaeoni for Holy-Da^ 

[t is an obvious principle, that if special Lessons 
ire to be provided for a Hcdj Seascm or Saint's 
lay, they should be applicable to the Season, or to 
he histoiy or dbaracter of the Saint in whose 
Qemory the day is to be observed. In the old 
uectionary this principle was recognized, though 
lot nniformly kept in view; appropriate First 
iiessons were selected for certain of the chief festi- 
'als and fasts, while for the remainder, passages 
rhich had no bearing on the day, and no connexion 
dih the Service for the day, were taken from the 
^verbs, or Job, or (more frequently) from thg 
Lpoctyphal Books ci Wisdom and Eodesiasticiis. 
in some few cases appropriate Second Lessons were 
.ppointed. Ash-Wednesdaj, and the Monday and 
^esday before Easter, so far as the Lessons were 
onoemed, were passed over as ordinary days. 

Li the preparation of the new Lectionary, much 
are was taken to supply these deficiencies by the 
election of apposite Eirst Lessons from the Ca- 
Lonical Scriptures. Thus also attention has been 
rawn to the coinddenoes, whether ''designed" or 
undesigned,'' which pervade the Scriptures, and 
specially to the resemblances in thought, circum- 
tance, and character, which even if some of them be 
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slight in themselves, yet collectively are no inconsi- 
derable testimony to the intimate iinioii subsisting 
between the Old and New Testaments. Passages 
from the Apocrypha, as being specially suitable, 
have been appointed for three days, viz. Innocents^ 
Day, St Luke's Day, and All Saints' Day; and the 
number of the Lessons from the Apocrypha, to be 
read on Holy-days, is reduced from twentyndx to 
four. 

Proper Second Lessons have also been provided 
for every day for which an appropriate passage of 
the New Testament, not already used as the Epistle 
or Gospel for the day, could be found. 

The following summary is intended to show the 
connexion of the proper Lessons with the Holy- 
days for which they have been {^pointed. 

St Andrew — Mattins; Isaiah liv.; the calling of 
the Gentiles. Second Lesson; John L t;. 35 to 
43; the call of St Andrew. 

— Evensong; Isaiah Ixv. to v. 17; the Gentiles 
seeking for Jesus; in unison with the Second 

^ Lesson, John xii. v, 20 to 42, Philip and Andrew 
telling Jesus of the Greeks who desired to see 
him. The rejection of the Jews is also foretold 
in the First Lesson, and declared in the Second. 
(Isaiah Ixv. 12; John xii 38.) 

St Thomas — Mattins; Job xliL to v, 7. Compare 
V, 5, <*I have heard of thee," <fco. with the Gos- 
pel for the day (John xx. 29). John xx. 19 — : 
24 is introductory to the Grospel for the day. 

-— Evensong; Isaiah xxxv., "Strengthen ye the 
weak hands," &c v. 3, may be applied to St 
Thomas. That he needed strengthening is se^n 
in the Second Lesson, John xiv, to v. By 
("Thomas saith unto him," ^c, v, 5.) 
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In tlie old Table, the first Lessons for St 
Andrew and St Thomas are from Proverbs, 
and there are no proper Second Lessons. 

Nativity — ^The Lessons appointed in the old Table 
for. this day, being all appropriate, remain un- 
altered. 

St Stephen — ^Mattins; Clenesis iv. to v. 11 (Cain 
and Abel). The first whose death for right- 
eousness' sake is recorded in the Old Testament, 
is thus associated with the first martyr for the 
CrospeL Second Lesson; Acts vi.; the appoint- 
ment of St Stephen and the other Deacons. 

— Evensong; 2 Chron. xxiv. u 15 to 23. Ze- 
chariah the son of Jehoiada stoned, because, 
like Stephen, he rebuked the people for their 
transgressions. The two First Lessons are sug- 
gested by the words of our Lord, Matt, xxiii. 
V, 34 — 36, "Behold, I send unto you prophet-s," 
&c. Second Lesson; Acts viii to «;. 9; the 
connection of St Paid with St Stephen; the 
spread of the Gospel consequent on the death* 
of the first martyr. 

The Ptrst Lessons for this day in the Old 
Lectionary are from Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
The Second Lessons, Acts vi. v. 8 to vii. v, 30, 
and vii v. 30 to 55, include the whole of Ste- 
phen's speech, which, however valuable as a 
recapitulation of Jewish history, is somewhat 
obscure, both in particular passages and in its 
general scope. 

St John the Evangelist — Mattins; Exodus ygyiii, 
V. 9 contains the sayings, <^ There shall no man 
see me and live," "My face shall not be seen," 
which may be compared with the saying of thd 
Evangelist (John i 18), ^*No man hath seen 
Grod at any time," and with his description of 
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• bis own prostration on beholding the heayenlj 
vision, Eer. L 16, ''I fell as one dead." On 
the other' hand, in saying that the liord spake 
with Moses face to £ace, as a man speaketh 
unto his friend, the £lrst Lesson. resemUes the 
passage in the Second, which speaks of the 
disdple whon^ Jesus loyed reclining on his 
bosom, and speaking to him as to a friend: 
and the two passages are in unison with the 
Gospel for the day, in which St John is again 
described as the disciple whom Jesus loved. 

— Evensong; Isaiah vi suggfests comparisons with 
several passages of St John's writings; (1) with 
Rev. iv. 8, where the s^uphic hymn, "Hdy, 
holy, holy," &c. is repeated; (2) with Jolm 
joL 40, where the saying of this chapter is 
quoted, ^'Make the heart of this people fat^'' kc. 
(v» 9, 10); and (3) generally with the Second 
Lesson, Bev. L 

The First Lessons in the old Table are from 
Eoclesiastes. The Morning Second Lesson is 
Bev. 1., that for the Evening Kev. zxiL, a 
portion of which is now appointed for Septua- 
gesima, and the remainder is not peculiarly 
appropriate to this day. 
Lmocents' Day — ^Mattins; Jeremiah xxxL to v, 18, 
the old Lesson, containing the words, '^ A voice 
was heard in Bamah,'' ^., and referred to in 
the Gospel for the day, is retained. 

— Evensong; Baruch iv. u 21 to 31, promising 
comfort to the sorrowful, has been substituted 
for Wisdom L, which has no reference to the 
event of the day. 

Oircumciaion — Mattins; portions of the First and 
Second Lessons, Genesis xviL v. 9 and Bomans 
ii t;. 17, have been retained; the one describing 
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the institution of the outward and typical cere- 
mony, the other enlarging on its spiritual mean- 
ing, the '' drcumcision of the heart" The same 
may be said with regard to the Evening Lessons 
(Deut. X. 19. 12 and CoL ii. v. 8 to 18), in both 
of which the spiritual significance of the rite is 
brought forward. 
ESpiphany — ^Mattins; Isaiah Ix (of the admission 
of the Qentiles) has been retained; and so much 
of the old Second Lesson, Luke iii v. 15 to 23, 
as describes the manifestation made of Christ's 
glory at his Baptism. 

— Evensong; a portion €i the old First Lesson, 
Isaiah xliz. v. 13 to 24, of like purport with 
the Morning Lesson, has been retioned, as also 
the Second Lesson, John ii to v . 12, describing 
the first occasion on which Christ Inanifested 
his glory by the working of a miracle. 

Conversion of St Paul-^Mattins; Isaiah xlix to 
V. 13 contains the words, so applicable to the 
Apostle, ^'I will also send thee for a light to 
the Gentiles'' (v. 6). The expression {v. 1), 
''The Lord hath called me firom the womb," 
may be compared with the verse in the Second 
Lesson, Qal. L 13, "God, who separated me 
from my mother's womb/' and this passage of 
the Epistle to the GkJatians is appropriate, from 
the reference which St Paul makes in it to his 
personal history, to the revelation which he re- 
ceived at his conversion, and to the discipline and 
preparation for the work of the ministry, which 
he received after that eventw 

- Evensong; Jeremiah i to v. 11 brings the call 
of the prophet into comparison with that of the 
apostle, see especially v. 5, and u 8 compared 
with Acts xxvi 17. Acts' xxvL as the Second 
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Lesson has been retained, so far as it relates to 
the conversion of St Paul, Le. to t?. 21. The 
First Lessons in the old Table are from Wis- 
dom. 
Purification of Virgin Mary — ^Mattins ; Exodus xiiL 
to V. 17 records the commandment given to 
Moses for the sanctification of the first-bom, 
which is referred to in the Gkwpel for the day 
(Luke ii. 23). 

— Evensong; Haggai ii to t;. 10 foretells the 
coming of the Lord to his temple, and the 
surpassing glory of the latter house, and thus 
is in imison with the passage of MaJachi (in. 1) 
appointed for the Epistle of the day. 

The old First Lessons are from Wisdom. 

St Matthias — Mattins : 1 Samuel ii v. 27 to 36 ; 
the rejection of the unworthy and the raising 
up of the faithful priest. Compare the Epistle 
for the day, Acts L 15. 

— - Evensong; Isaiah xxii. v, 15; the deprivation 
of Shebna, and the substitution of 'RlmlriTn 
The old First Lessons are from Wisdom 
• and Ecclesiasticus. 

Annimciation of our Lady— ^Mattins; Genesis iiL 
to t?. 16. The promise made to Eve, "It shall 
bruise," &o. ; fulfilled in the Incarnation, which 
as on this day was announced to the Blessed 
Virgin. The Second Lesson which comes in 
the ordinary course according to the new ar- 
rangement is appropriate, being the MagnificcU. 
(Luke i. V, 46.) 

— Evensong; Isaiah lit v» 7 to 13; the joy attend- 
ing the declaration of good tidings. 

The old First Lessons are from Ecclesiasticus. 

Ash-Wednesday — Mattins; Isaiah Iviii to v, 13; 

the true and the hypocritical modes of fasting 
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contrasted; compare the Gospel for the day(Matt. 
Yu 36). Mark ii. v. 13 to 23; the disciples 
of Jesus justified in not fasting •<' while the 
bridegroom is with them." 

'-' Evensong; Jonah iii. ; an example of the effect 
of repentance and fasting in the sparing of Nine- 
veh. Heb. xii. ^, 3 to 18; the chastening of 
the Lord wholesome, if received in a right spirit. 
No Proper Lessons are appointed for this 
day in the old Lectionary. 

Soly Week. The Book of Lamentations is well 
suited for reading and meditation at this Sea- 
son; and some passages of it are specially ap- 
plicable to the sufferings of ChiTst. Portions 
of it have accordingly been appointed aa First 
Lessons for the Monday and Tuesday before 
Easter, and for the Morning of Wednesday; 
for the Evening of Wednesday, DanieFs pro- 
phecy of the great atoning sacrifice (chap, ix.- 
V, 20); for the Morning of Thursday, Hosea 
xiii. to t?. 15, which contains the prophecy, 
"I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave," &c.; and for the Evening, Hosea xiv*, 
which speaks of repentance and reconciliation 
with God. The same chapters of Hosea and 
Daniel, with Jeremiah xxxL (which is also 
read on Innocents' Day), are appointed in the 
old Table for the Wednesday and Thursday: 
there are in the old Table no Proper Jjessons 
for the Monday and Tuesday. 

The Second Lessons for all the four days 
are taken from the discourses delivered by our 
Lord after the last supper, as recorded by St 
John (chap, xiii — xvii.); those, however, which 
are contained in the xiiith chapter have been 
reserved for the Evening of Thursday, a£) they 
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include the ''mandatam nowaai/' the '^nev 
oommandment/' which giyes to the day the 
name of *' Maundy Thursday.'* The only Se- 
cond Lessons appointed for these days in the 
old LecticHiary are, for Wednesdaj Mcnrning, 
John zL «. 45, containing the unoonscioufl pro- 
phecy of Caiaphasy and for lliarsdaj Moraing, 
John xiii (the former added in 1662). 

Qood Friday — ^Mattins; Genesis xrii. to v. 30; 
Abraham's offering of Isaac John zviii 

— Evensong; Isaiah lii v. 13 and liii; the suffer- 
ings of Christ foretold; 1 Peter ii.; the sufferings 
of Christ held forth as an example. These 
Lessons are unchanged, except that, as on the 
first Sunday after Epiphany, Isaiah lii i;. 13 
to end is added to chap, liii 

Easter Even. The Lessons for the Morning are 
unchanged; Zechanah ix., which promises sal- 
vation, victory, and peace, and the deliverance 
of the prisoners out of ''the pit wherein is no 
water," by the ''blood of the covenant :" Luke 
xxiii «. 50; the burial of Jesus. 

-^ Evensong; Hosea v. v. 8 to vi v. 4 (including 
the prophecy "afber two days will he revive 
us," &c,). Bom. vi to V. 14, which spjoaks of 
our burial with Christ by baptism. The old 
Lessons are Exod. xiii, more appropriate for 
the Purification, for which it is now appointed, 
and Heb. iv. (of the rest that remaineth to 
the people of God, and of the great high priest 
that is passed into the heavens) now transferred 
to Ascension-Day. 

Monday in Easter- Week — ^Mattins; Exodus xv. 
to V. 22; the song of Miriam after the passage 
of the Bed Sea. Luke xxiv. to t;. 13; St 
Luke's narrative of the Besurrection. 
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— Evensong; Canticles iL v. 10; holy joy after 
the season of sorrow. Matt, xxyiii to v. 10; 
St Matthew's narrative of the Besurrection. 

The Lessons of the old Lectionary are — ^Mat- 
tins; Exodus xvi; the quails and the manna. 
Matt, xrviii — Evensong ; Exodus xvii ; Moses 
striking the rock for water. Acts iii ; St 
Peter preaching the Besurrection. 
Tuesday in EasteivWeek — Mattins; 2 Kings xiii. 
V, 14 to 22; the dead man revived by touching 
Elisha's bones. John xxi to v. 15; Christ 
appearing at the sea of Tiberias. 

- Evensong; Ezekiel xxxvii. to t>. 15; the resur- 
rection of the dry bones. John xxi. v. 15; 
continuation of the Morning Second Lesson. 

The Lessons in the old Table are-«-rMattins, 
Exodus XX.; ihe ten commandments, kc, ; Luke 
xxiv. to V, 13 (now appointed for Easter 
Monday). — Evensong; Exodus xxxii; the golden 
calf. 1 Cor. XV. ; St Paul on the Besurrection 
(now appointed for the first Sunday after 
Easter). Here the First Lessons have no refer- 
ence to the Season, but continue ihe reading of 
the Book of Exodus, which supplies the First 
Lessons for the three previous Sundays. Ac- 
cording to the new arrangement, in the First 
Lessons for the Season of Easter the principal 
passages of the Old Testament which may be 
regarded as t3^ioal of the Besurrection are 
brought together; and in the Second Lessons, 
combined with the Epistles and Gospels, the 
history of that event and the appearances of the 
risen Saviour are presented, as they are related 
by the several Evangelists, and also the doctrine 
of the Besurrection, as unfolded by the Apostles 
Peter and PauL St Mark's narrative, which is 
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not appointed to be read, contains nothing that 
is not more fully given in the other three 
Gospels. 
St Mark — Mattins; Isaiah IxiL v, 6; the office of 
God's ministers; in unison with the Epistle for 
the day (Eph. iv. 7). 

— Evensong; Ezekiel L to v. 15; the vision of 
Ezekiel, which the Church has always regarded 
as symbolical of the four Evangelists. 

In the old Lectionary the First Lessons are 
from Ecclesiasticus. 
St Philip and St James — Mattins ; Isaiah Ixi. ; the 
blessings which spring firom the preaching and 
acceptance of God's word. John i. «?. 43 (as in 
the old Table); the caUing of St PhiUp. 

— Evensong; Zechariah iv.; the two olive trees 
on each side of the candlestick may be taken 
to prefigure two Apostles, ^'the two anointed 
ones" inspired by the Spirit of the Lord. 

The First Lessons in the old Lectionary are 
from Ecclesiasticus. 
Ascension-Day — Mattins; Daniel vii v. 9 to 15; 
the Son of Man coming to the Ancient of Days, 
and receiving his kingdom. Luke xxiv. v. 44 ; 
St Luke's narrative of the Ascension (as in the 
old Table). 

— Evensong; 2 "Kings ii. to v, 16; Elijah taken 
up into heaven. (In the old Table the remainder 
of the chapter is included, relating some events 
in the history of Elisha.) Hebrews iv.; the 
rest that remaineth to the people of God, and 
the great high priest that is passed into the 
heavens. 

In the old Table the First Lesson for the 
Morning is Deut. x., not relevant to the subject 
of the day, but in sequence with the Sunday 
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Lessons, as at Easter (see above). — The Eyeniiig 
Second Lesson is Ephes. iv. to t?. 17, which 
includes the text, '^Now that he ascended, what 
is it?" &c. (v. 9). This passage is now appointed 
for Trinity Sunday, 
lifonday in Whitsun "Week — Mattinsj Genesis xi. 
to t;. 10 (as in the old Table); the confusion 
of tongues at BabeL — 1 Cor. xii. to v. 14, the 
diversity of spiritual gifts. Li the old Table 
the whole of this chapter stands as the Second 
Lesson. 

— Evensong; Numbers xi. v.^16 to 31 (in the old 
Table v. 16 to 30); the appointment of the 
seventy elders; the Spirit resting upon Eldad 
and Medad; 1 Cor. xiL v, 27, and chap.xiii.; the 
gift of charity. In the old Table the Evening 
Second Lesson is 1 Cor. xiv. .to v, 26; concern- 
ing prophecy and the gift of tongues. 

[^lesday in Whitsun "Week — Mattins; Joel ii. v. 
21 ; the promise of the outpouring of the Spirit, 
quoted by St Peter on the day of Pentecost, 
Acts ii. This passage is substituted for 1 
Samuel xix. v. 18, the prophesying of Saul. 
1 Thess. V. t?. 12 to 24 (aa in the old Table), 
including the command, *^ Quench not the 
Spirit." 

— Evensong; Micah iv. to v. 8; the kingdom of 
God established on earth in glory, peace and 

- good-will; instead of Deut. xxx., which contains 
the promise of mercies and the offer of life or 
death, now appointed for the Sunday after 
ABcension. 1 John iv. ix) v, 14 (as in the old 
Table), "Beloved, believe not every spirit," Ac* 
>t Barnabas— vMattins; Deut. xxxiii. to v, 12, 
containing the benediction pronounced by Moses 
upon the tribe of Levi, to which St Barnabas 
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belonged. Acts iy. v. 31, induding tlie first 
mention of Bt Bainabas and of his good deeds. 

— * Eyensong; Nahum i, setting forth the mercies 
and judgments of God, and the coming of his 
messengers to bring good tidings and publish 
peace. Acts xiy. v. 8; Paul and TWnahaa at 
Lystra, &o. 

The first Lessons in the old Table are 
from Eoclesiasticus : the Second Lesacms, Acts 
ziy. and Acts xy. to v. 36, Paul and Bamabas 
at the Council at Jerusalem, a passage which, 
as it only spesiks of St Barnabas joiutlj with St 
Paul, i^ipears less appropriate than A^te iv. v. 
34, by which it has been displaced. 

St John Baptist-r-Mattins and Eyeosong first 
Lessons, Malachi iii to «< 7, and Malachi iy., of 
the coming of the messenger and foreronner 
of Christ, described in chi^. iv. as '' Elijah 
the int>ph6t : " 2nd Lesson, Mattins ; Matt iii ; 
the preadbing of John.-»-Eyen8ong ; Matt. ziv. 
to v. 13; the beheading of John. The only 
changes in the Lessons for this daj are that 
the latter portions of MaL iii and Matt ziv., 
which haye no reference to the Baptist^ have 
been omitted, 

St Peter — Mattins; Ezekiel iii. v. 4 to 10 ('<thoa 
art not sent to a people of a strange speech... 
but to the house of Israel," &c. v, 5), applicable 
to St Peter as 'Hhe Apostle of tj^e Ovrcum- 
cision" (Qal iii 8). John xid. v. 1^ to 23 ; the 
Lord's diarge to St Peter, and the prediction of 
his death. 

— - Eyensong ; Zechariah iiL ; the yii^on represent- 
ing Satan as the adyersary of the high priest 
may be compared with Luke xxiL 31 ; *^ Slilion, 
Simon, behold Satan hath desired tQ hc^Te you," 
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<fec. Acts iv. ^. 8 to 23; the preaching of St 
Peter. 

In the old Lectionaxy, the First Lessons 
are from Ecclesiasticus ; the Second Lessons, 
Mattins, Acts iii. ; Evensong, Acts iv. ; of the 
acts and preaching of St Peter. 

Jt James — Mattins; 2 Kings i to v. 16; Elijah 
commanding fire to come down from heaven; 
alleged by James and John in the Second Les- 
son, Luke ix. 17. 51 to 57, as an example which 
they should follow. 

— Evensong; Jeremiah xxvi. v, 8 to 16; the 
prophet threatened with death for his faithful- 
ness in prophesying; to be compared with the 
Epistle for the day, which relates the martyrdom 
of St James. 

In the old Lectionary, the First Lessons are 
from Ecclesiasticus, and there is no proper 
Second Lesson. 

\t Bartholomew — Mattins; Grenesis xxviii. v. 10 

to 18 ; Jacob's ladder, with the angels of God 

ascending and descending upon it. Compare 

.John L 51 (St Bartholomew being supposed to 

be the same as Nathanael). 

~ Evensong ; Deut. xviii. v, 15 ; Moses foretelling 
the prophet like unto himself; referred to 
(John i 45) in the words spoken by Philip to 
Nathanael; "We have found him of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write," 
• &c. 

In the old Table, the First Lessons are 
from Ecclesiasticus. Neither in the old nor in 
the new /Table are proper Second Lessons 
appointed for this day. John i» v. 43 would 
probably not have been deemed suitable, even if 
it had not already been chosen for St Philip and 

H. AA 
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St James's Bay. For although the identity of 
Bartholomew with Nathanael is implied in the 
selection of the !First Lessons, it would have, 
been a more decided assertion of it than perhaps 
the Church is warranted in making, to have 
selected John i 43 as a Lesson for this day. 
St Matthew — Mattins; 1 Kings xix. v, 15; the 
call of Elisha, who left all to follow Elijah. 
Compare the Gospel for the day, and Luke v. 
28, where it is said of Levi (i e. of Matthew) 
'< he left all, rose up, and followed him.'' See 
also Luke ix. 61, 62. 

— Evensong; 1 Chron, xxix. to v. 20. This pas- 
sage contains a doxology {v, 11) similar to that 
which stands in the received text of the Lord's 
prayer. Matt, vi 13 ; but its selection may best 
be justified by its own sublimity and interest, 

• independent of any connexion with the Apostle 
and Evaugelist. In this case, as in some others, 
it was difficult to find appropriate Old Testament 
Lessons. 

In the old Leotionaxy the First Lessons are 
from Ecclesiasticus. 

St Michael — Mattins; Grenesis tct^cW, ; Jacob wrest- 
ling with an angel. Acts xii v. 5 to 18; St 
Peter delivered from prison by an angel. 

— Evensong ; Daniel x. v. 4 ; Daniel strengthened 
by an angel. Eev. xiv. v, 14; the angels 
gathering in the harvest of the world. 

The Lessons for the Morning and the First 
Lesson for the Evening are nearly identical 
with those of the old Lectionary (Gen. xxxii.. 
Acts xii. to V, 20, Daniel x. v. 5). The Even- 
ing Second Lesson was Jude v. 6 to 16 ; of the 
fallen angels, and Michael the archangel con- 
tending with the devil about the body of Moses. 
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H Luke — Mattins ; Isaiah Iv. ; the blessings of 
the Gospel. 

— Evensong; Ecclus. xxxviiL to v, 15; the 
honour due to the physician. (CoL iv. 14, 
" Luke, the beloved physician.") 

In the old Table the First Lessons are 
Ecclus. li and Job i 
It Simon and St Jude — Mattins ; Isaiah xxviii v. 
9 to 17 ; God's messengers are sent to preach 
to the untoward. Compare the Gospel for the 
Day. Compare also v, 16 with the Collect for 
the day. 

— Evensong ; Jeremiah iii. v. 12 to 19 ; God's 
promises to the penitent, "I will give you pas- 
tors according to mine heart,*' <kc. 

In the old Table the Lessons are from Job. 
Ul Saints — Mattins; Wisdom iii to v, 10; the 
righteous are happy in their death. Hebrews 
xi. V, 33 and xii. to «;. 7 ; the fathers of old 
time and Jesus himself are set forth as exam- 
ples of faith tried by suffering. 

— Evensong; Wisdom v. to v, 17; the hope of 
the imgodly passes away, the righteous live for 
evermore. Rev. xix. to v, 17 ; the marriage 
supper of the Lamb; the blessedness of the 
Saints in heaven. The Lessons of the old 
Lectionary are kept unchanged. 
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Table of Daily Lessons. 

In the new Table of Daily Lessons the scheme of 
the old Calendar has been foUo^wed, according to 
which the First Lesson is taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Second from the New : and in general 
the order of the Books is observed, with two excep- 
tions, each of them made in respect of a holy Season 
and after the example of the ancient Breviaries; 
(1) Isaiah is read, as it has always been since 1549, 
in Advent and Chiistmastide ; (2) Lessons from 
Lamentations are now by the new Lectionary ap- 
pointed for Holy "Week. 

As to the changes which have been made in the 
daily reading of Scripture some few particulars may 
here be stated, in addition to the general points of 
difference enumerated above in § L 

1. The Books of Chronicles, which in the old 
Table were entirely omitted, now contribute some 
important passages, especially those portions of 
Book II. (chap, xiii., <kc.), in which the history 
of the kingdom of Judah is related more fully than 
in the con^esponding chapters of the Second Book 
of Kings. On refeiTing to the Daily Calendar 
from June 9 to June 15, it will be seen that by 
combining in chronological order passages from the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles, and part of Isaiah 
xxxviii., a complete and consecutive view is given 
of the history, which was fonnerly read in imcon- 
nected and therefore scarcely intelligible fragments. 

2. In the Book of Job nearly all the discourses 
of the friends of Job have been omitted, because 
the arguments contained in them are controverted in 
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subsequent chapters, and, if read apai*t from the 
rejoinders made to them, are liable to convey to 
the hearer an erroneous representation of God's 
moral government. 

3. The Book of Ezekiel was somewhat lightly 
passed over in the old Calendar, nine Lessons only 
being appointed from its forty-eight chapters. Many 
passages have now been added, which will give the 
Congregation a better acquaintance with the sub- 
lime imagery of this prophet; with his visions, 
with his allegories, 'with his spoken and acted 
parables, and with the expostulations which he 
was instructed to address to a sinful people. 

4. The number of Lessons from the Apocrypha 
has been reduced from 106 to 40 ; and those which 
remain are taken from the two ''sapiential" Books 
of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. Thus the Church 
continues, according to the principle laid down in 
the 6th Article, to read the Apocrypha "for exam- 
ple of life and instruction of manners." But. in 
case there should be, as there have been, individual 
Ministers who object on conscientious grounds to 
the public i*eading of any Books but the Canonical 
Scriptures, relief is aflforded them by a Note in- 
serted in "the Order how the rest of holy Scripture 
is appointed to be read;" which, though perhaps 
primarily intended to provide for such occasions as 
a Harvest Service, a Mission Sei'vice, a Dedication 
Service, &c., manifestly allows the Minister with 
the consent of the Bishop to read the Canonical 
Scriptures on the days on which the Apocryphal 
Books are appointed. The Note is as follows : 
" Upon occasions, to be approved by the Ordinary, 
other Lessons may, with his consent, be substituted 
for those which are appointed in the Calendar.*' 

5. According to the aiTangement of the Daily 
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Calendar originally made in 1549, the Gospels and 
Acts were to be read in the Morning, the Epistki 
in the Evening. There was no special fitness in . 
this division, which associated the Acts with tiie I 
Crospels rather than with the Epistles ; nor w« 1 
there any precedent for it in the ancient Service- | 
books of the Church. It had in it, however, thn 
much of convenience, that the number of chi^pten 
in each of the two portions was nearly equal (117 
in the Gospels and Acts, 120 in the Epistles); and 
the one part being appomted for the Morning, the 
other part could be read through contemporaneooslT 
in the Evening, each occupying four months. 
Thus arose the anomaly, that during the twdye 
weeks, in which the Book of the Acts was read, 
nothing whatever of our Lord's life and mimstiy 
was heard directly from the Evangelists in onr 
churches^ except so far as the Sunday Gospels 
supplied the defect. By the present arrangement, 
and especially by that part of it w^hich joins the 
Acts with the Epistles, not only is a division made 
of the New Testament which seems more suitable 
in itself, but the time during which the Gospels are 
not read is brought within very narrow limits, 
being only five weeks instead of twelve, viz. three 
weeks at Midsummer, and two weeks at the close 
of the year, for which the Apocalypse is appointed : 
and even this time is still further reduced by the 
direction that when there is a third Sunday Service, 
a passage from the Gospels may be read as the 
Second Lesson. 

In conclusion, let us recur for a moment to the 
history of the old Table of Lessons. That Table, as 
has been already stated (p. 327), remains very nearly 
as it was put forth in 1559. But it appears not 
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I even then to have been deemed altogether satiafae- 
> tory. For in 1561 a letter was addressed by Queen 
I Elizabeth to Archbishop Parker and the rest of her 
' ^^Commissioners in afi^drs ecclesia^ical," in which 
it was set forth that understanding there to be in 
the Prayer-book '' certain chapters for Lessons, and 
oliier tldngs appointed to be Ld, which might be 
sappHed with other chapters or parcels of Scripture, 
tending to the hearing of the unlearned or lay 
people more to their edification," — ^the Queen re- 
quii-ed the said Commissioners to ''peruse the 
order of the said Lessons throughout the whole 
year, and to cause some new Calendars to be im- 
printed, whereby such chapters or parcels of less 
edification may be removed, and other more profit- 
able may supply their rooms." 

For some unknown reason these large directions 
failed to produce any commensurate restdts. Per- 
haps it was found that the more the new Lectionary 
was considered and used, the less it was disliked; 
and it may have been thought that the benefits to 
be expected from a revision at so early a period 
were not worth the trouble and inconvenience 
which it would occasion. At any rate the only 
changes made at that time were the substitution of 
Deut. xvi and Wisdom i (the latter again altered 
in 1662 to Isaiah xi.) for Deut. xvii and xviii as 
the First Lessons for Whitsunday, and the correc- 
tion of an erratum as to the first Evening Lesson 
for the 11th Sunday after Trinity. In lieu of 
further amendments in the Calendar, a certain 
Hberty was allowed to the Minister of varying the 
Lessons, as appears from the following passage in 
the Admonition prefixed to the second book of 
Homilies (1564), "Where it may so chance some 
one or other chapters of the Old Testament to &11 
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in order to be read upon the Sundays or Holy- 
days, which were better to be changed with some 
other of the New Testament of more edification, h 
shall be well done to spend your time to consider 
well of such chapters beforehand \" This discretion 
was superseded by the Act of Uniformity of 
Charles II. (1662), which made the i-eading of the 
Calendar Lessons, as of all other things ordered in 
the Prayer-book, compulsory. 

Thus for three centuries, excepting only the 
interval of the Commonwealth, the Lioctionaiy of 
1559 maintained its ground. During that long 
period no material change was made in it, nor was 
it subjected to any thorough and careful recension : 
for the attention bestowed upon it at the last revi- 
sion of the Prayer-book in 1662, and the few alter- 
ations introduced in consequence, chiefly in the 
Tables for Sundays and Holy-days, can scarcely be 
considered to invalidate this statement. The desire 
for its amendment, which found expression in 
1561, seems soon to have died away. The discre- 
tion in the use of it, allowed to the clergy in 1564, 
was withdrawn from them in 1662. It is not to 
be expected, nor even wished, that the new Table 
of Lessons should become equally time-honoured; 
that it should be imposed on distant generations, 
without some adaptation to their altered circum- 
stances. But they who framed it may reasonably 
indulge the hope that it will, with God's blessing, 
meet the wants and commend itself to the accept- 
ance of the Church of their own time. 

^ See Cardwell, Documentary Annals, i. 394; Stiype, 
Annals f i. ii. 105. 
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A 

Absolution, 104, 244, 299, 

Adults, baptism of, 280 

Advent, 175 

Alb, 97 

Alban, St, 82 

Allelniah, no 

All Hallows, 212 

All Saints'-day, 212 

Alms, 240 

Alphege, St, 77 

Altar, 225, 226 

Ambrose, St, 76 

Amen, 3, 105, 106 

American Prayer-book, 64 

Anapfiora, 218, 245 

Ancient Liturgies, history 

of, I 
Angelical hymn, 256 
Anne, St, 85 
Annunciation, 212 
Antiphons, 37 
Apocalypse, 180 
Apocrypha, 117 
ArrhcB, 288 
Ascension-day, 201 \ 
Ash Wednesday, 186 
Athanasius, St, the Oreed of, 

139 ; probably composed 



in France, 140; generally 
received, 141 ; the danma- 
tory clauses, 142; explain- 
ed by Archbishop Seeker, 
143 ; object of the Oreed, 
145 ; how recited, ib, ; pas- 
sages of the Creed explain- 
ed, 146; the Creed in 
Latin, 150; phrases in it 
taken from St Augustine, 

151— 153 
Augustin, 74, 80 

Augustine, St, 86 

Auricular confession, 298 

Authorized Version of the 

Scriptures, 43 

B 

Banns, meaning of the word, 
287 

Baptism, antiquity of the 
rite, 262 ; termed Illumi- 
nation, 204 ; baptism of 
infants, 263, types of bap- 
tism, 266 

Baptisteries, 263 

Basil, St, 7 ; practice of the 
Church in his time, 98 

Beads, bidding of, 15 

Bede, 81 
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Bells, ringing, 33 

Benedicite, 133 

Benedict, St, 75 

Benediction, 136, 301 

Benedictus, 123 

Bible tobe set up in oliarches, 
19, 22 

Bible, translation of, 43 

Bidding prayer, 15, 23 

Boniface, St, 81 

Book of Common Prayer, 
published in 1549, H » ^^^ 
edition compared with the 
present one, ib, ; and with 
theBreyiary, 25 ; revisions 

o'> 30» 35» 43 5 suppression 
of 47 

Bread, breaking of, 250 ; de- 
livery of, 33, 251 ; bread 
unleavened, 32 

Breviary, description of the 
editions by Bishop Heylin, 
Quignonius, and Pope Pius 
v., II— 13 

Britain, Liturgies used in, 9 

Britius, Bishop, 9 c 

Bucer, 31, 269, 272 

Bull, Bishop, 47 

Burial of the Dead, 304 

C 

Cjeoilu, St, 92 
Calendar, 68 
Calvin's Liturgy, 16, 32 
Candlemas, 215 
Candles, 21 

Canon of the mass, 245 
Canticles, 119 
Carnival, 185 



Catechism, 41, 281, 282 
Catechumen, meaning ot the 

word, 28« 
Catherine, St, 93 
Chancel, 97 

Charles I., reign o^ 47 
Charles IL, 49 
Childermass, 179 
Chrisome, 33, 203, 275 
Christmas-day, 177 
Chrysostom, St, the prayer 

of. 135 
Churching of Women, 310 
Clement, St, 93 
Clergy, prayer for, 134 
Collect, meaning of the woid, 

132 
ColUcta, 218 
Collects, table o^ 171 
Collects, for the Queen, 234 
Commandments, the ten, 
231 ; origin of the name, 
16. ; different modes of di- 
viding them, 232 ; omis- 
sion of the second by the 
Eoman Catholic Church, 
233; t^eir scope and ob- 
ject, 16. 

Commemorations, 68 
Commination Service, 313 
Common prayer, 136 
Communion, 217; in both 

kinds, 26, 253 
Communion Service descri- 

bed by Justin Martyr, 3 ; 

by St Cyril, 4 
Compline, 11 ' 
Conference of Hampton 

Court, 42 ; the Savoy, 49 
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Confession, loo, 244 ' 

Confession, private, 244, 298 

Confirmation, 182 

Consecration of the elements, 
248, 302 

Consignation, 276 

Cope, 97 

Cranmer, i, 29 

Creed, the Apostles', 123 ; 
ancient English versions 
of, 126; origin of the word 
creed, 127 ; St Athanasius, 
139; the Nicene, 235 

Crispin, St, 91 

Cross, Invention of the, 78; 
sign o^ 24, 276 

Curate, explanation of the 
word, 135 

Cyprian, St, 88 

Cyril of Jerusalem, quoted, 4 

D 

Deacon, 323 

Dead, prayers for the, 24, 

32, 242 
Decalogue, 231 
Denys, St, 89 
Directory, 47 
Dirge, 305 

Dominica in Albis, 199 
Dominicumf 218 
Doxology in Lord's Prayer, 

107; the Gloria Patri, 

109 
Dnnstan, St, 81 

E 

East, custom of turning to- 
wards, 128 



Easter, tables for finding, 94; 
meaning of the word, 196 
Easter-day, 196 
Easter-even, 194 
Edmund, King, 92 
Edward, King, 75, 82 
Edward the Confessor, 90 
Edward YI., the reforma- 
tion in his reign 20; In- 
junctions of, 20 
Elect, meaning of the word, 

273 
Elements, adoration of, 36, 

Elizabeth, accession of, 34 ; 

reign of, 35 
Ember days, origux of the 

term, 166 
Enurchus, Bishop, 87 
Epiphany, 181 
Epistle, 173 
Espousals, 288 
Etheldred, St, 90 
Eucharist, 3, 218, 246; for- 
merly reserved, 260 
Evening prayer, the order 

for, 137 
ExomologesiSt 312 
Exorcism, ancient custom 

of, 268 
Extempore prayers, whether 

allowed in the ancient 

Church, 4 
Extreme unction, 302 



Fald-stool, 160 
Font, 263 
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G 

Gallicam Liturgy, 8 

Gang-days, 155, 156 

Genitiye Case, form of, 168 

George, St, 78 

Giles, St, 87 

Gloria in exceUis, 256 

Oloria Patri, 109, 11 1, 164 

God's board, 226 

Good Friday, 193 

Gospel, reading of the 174 

Gossips, meaning of the 
term, 265 

Graces, to be said in Eng- 
lish, 23 

Graduate, 14 

Gregory the Great, 74, 155 

Grindal's Injunctions, 156, 

159 ■ 

H 

Hampton Court, Conference 

of, 42 
Helena, St, 78 
Henry VIIL, Primer of, 15 ; 

Injunctions of, 18 
Hermann's Consultation, 15, 

264 
Holy- week, 191 
Holy-cross day, 88 
Homilies, the, 23, 40 
Hours, the seven, 96 
Hugh, Bishop, 92 

I 

Imaoes, use of, forbidden, 21 
Immersion, 274 
Imposition of hands, 320, 

324 
Innocents*-day, 179 



Introit, 24, 37, 219 
Invitatories, 68 
Inyocation of Saints, 11, 

157 
Ireland, Prayer Book in, 38 



Jambs I., 41 

January 30th, office for, 313 

Jerome, St, 89 

Jesus, name of, 86 

obeisance at the name 

of, 42, 128 
Jewel, Bishop, 41 
John*s-day, St, 179 
Jubilate Deo, 123 
Justin Martyr, quoted, 116 



Kiss of peace, 243 

Kneeling, loi ; at the Com- 
munion, 252 

Knox, John, 34; his Litur- 
gy, 17 

Kyrie eleison, 130, 157 



Lambert, Bishop, 88 
Lammas, 85 
Latin Prayer Book, 38 
Latin Seryices laid aside, 

17, 22. 
Lauds, II, 123 
Laud's Scotch Liturgy, 44 
Lavipedium, 192 
Lawrence, St, 86 
Law Terms, 69 
Lectionarium, 14, 68 
Lectionary, the new, 60, 326 
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Legends, 67 

Lent, 185 

Leonard, Confessor, 91 

Lessons, the, 115 

'Let us pray,* 130 

Lights upon the altar, 21, 
26 

Lily*s Grammar, 23 

Litany, meaning of the 
word, 154; called also 
procession and rogation, 
i55» 156; origin of this 
kind of service, 154; how 
altered at the Beforma- 
tion, 156; published in 
English, 22 ; at what time 
and place to be said, 1 58, 
160; the lesser litany, 
129, 158 

Liturgy and Liturgies, 
meaning of the word, 
217 ; history of, i ; the L. 
ascribed to St James and 
St Mark, 2 ; Boman, Gal- 
lican, Ambrosian, &c. , 
6—8; early ones not com- 
mitted to writing, 7 ; Mos- 
arable L., 8; what used 
in Britain, 9; L. or Use 
of Sarum, 'lo; what in 
use at the Beformation, 
11; Hermann's, 15; Cal- 
vin's, 16, 32; Latin L. 
discontinued, 17; differ- 
ence between ours and 
that of the unreformed 
Church, 25; Baxter's, 50; 
Laud's Scotch L., 44; 
Strasburg, 231 



Lord's Prayer, ancient ver- 
sions of, 108; mode of 
saying, 106 

Lord's Supper, 218 

Low Sunday, 198 

Lucy, St, 94 

M 

Machutus, Bishop, 91 
Magdalene, St Mary, 84 
Magnificat, 137 
Manual, 14 
Margaret, St, 84 
Martin, St, 83, 91. 
Mary, reign of, 34 
Mass, the, 217 
Masses for the dead, 305 
Matins, 11, 136^ 
Matrimony, 286 
Maundy Thursday, 192 
May 29th, office for, 313 
Memoria, 133 
Memoria mar ty rum, 210 
Metonic cycle, 95 
Michaelmas, 212, 217 
Militant, the Church, 240 
Milk and honey given at 

baptism, 276 
Millenary petition of the 

Puritans, 41 
Minister, 103, 104; the 

three orders of, 318 
Missa sicca, 259 
Missal, the, 13 
Morning Prayer, 96 
Mosarabic Liturgy, 8 
Musical instruments in 

Churches, 114 
Mysterion, 218, 243 
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N 
Name given at baptism, 274 
Nicene Creed, 235 
Nicolas, St, 93 
Nicomede, 81 
Nootom, II, 110 
November 5th, office for, 

313 
Nunc DimittU, 138 



Oblatio, 318 
Oblations, 240 
Obsecrations, 162 
Occasional prayers, 165 
Occasional forms of prayer 

published in the reign of 

Elizabeth, 40 
Offerings, 227 
Offertory, 239 
Opus Operatum, 262 
Oratio, 130, 132 
Order for Morning and 

Evening Prayer, 96 
Ordinal, 31 4 
Ordinary, the Bishop, why 

so called, 98 
Ordinations, 314 
*0remu8,* 130 
Organs, when introduced, 

"4 
Sapientiat 94 

Osculatorium, 244 

Osmnnd, 10 



Palm Sunday, 196 
Pantheon, 212 
Paranymphus, 288 
Parliament, prayer for, 167 



Poicha, ig6 

Pax, 344 

Penance, 312 

Pentecost, 202 

Perpetna, St, 74 

Peter Martyr, 31 

Pie, 68 

Pilgrimages, 21 

Pomps of Satan, 270 

Pontifical, the, 14 

PontificeSf 135 

Post-commmiion, 356 

Prayer, extempore, 4, 7, 47 

Prayer Book in French, 39 

Precei, 129 

Preface to Prayer Book, 67 

Presbyters, 318, 324 

Priest and Minister, the 
words used synonymously 
in the first Prayer Bool^ 
103, 104, 324 

Prime, 11 

Primer, the, 14 

Primers of Henry Vm., 15 

Private prayer, direction for, 

250 
Processions, abolished, 22, 

156 
Procession of theHoly Ghost, 

236 
Protectorate, 47 
Psalms, no 
Psalter, the, 112; alternate 

recitation of, 37, 112 
Purgatory, 305 
Purification, feast of the^ 

211 
Puritans, 41 
Pyxt 260 



Q 

QuEBN^ prayer for the, 133 ; 

accession o^ 314 
Quicunque, 150 
C2nignomiis, his Breviary, 

12 

B 

Kbfobmxbb, Gontineiital, 31 

Begeneration, meaning of 
the term, 268 

Begister to be kept of chris- 
tenings, 2i 

Benondations in baptism, 
069 ; Shakspeare*s allusion 
to, 270 

Bequiem, 305 

Besponds, 67 

Bichard, Bishop, 76 

Bing in marriage, 290 

Bitnal, 14 

Bitnal Commission, 58 

Bogations, 155 

Boman Liturgy, 8 

Bubric, the first, 97 

S 

Sabeluus, 146 

Sacrament, 243, 283; in 
both kinds, 26, 253; doc- 
trine of, 22; reservation 

of, 303 
Sacramentarium, 14 
Sacrariwm, 97 
Sacrifice, meaning of the 

word as applied to the 

Lord's Supper, 227 
Saints' days in the Calendar 
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not kept by the Churoh, 
69 ; why retained in the 
Calendar, 70 

Saints' days, 210 

Saints, invocation of, 12, 

157 
Sanctification of the water 

in baptism, 272 
Savoy Conference, 49 
Scotch Episcopate, 57 

— Kirk, 17 

— Liturgy, Laud's, 44 
Sealed Books, 53 
Septuagesima, 183 
Sermon, 238 
'Seven-fold gifts,' meaning 

of, 285 

Shrove Tuesday, 185 

Sponsors in baptism, 264, 
278 

Standing at prayers, 4, loi, 
104, 131 ; at the Commu- 
nion, 252 ; during the Ser- 
mon, 238 

Strasburg Liturgy, 231 

St Stephen's-day, 179 

St Swithin, 83 

St Sylvester, 94 

Subscriptions to the Prayer 
Book, 62 

Sunday, 3 
' SuperpositiOf 191 

SurpUce, 31, 33 

Symbolum, 128 

Synagogue service, com- 
pared with the liturgy of 
the Church, 264 

Synaxis, 218 

Synodals, 68 
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Table, 226 

Tables for finding Easter, 

94 
Tawdry, origin of the word, 

90 
Te Deum, 118 
Telete, 218 
Terms, 69 
Thanksgiving, the General, 

168 
Tierce, 11 

Transfiguration, the, 86 
Trine immersion, 274 
Trinity t the word when first 

nsed, 170 
Trinity Sunday, 204 
TrUagicm or Tersanctus, 246 
Troth, 290 
Twelfth night, 181 



U 

Uncanonical books used in 
Church, 116 

Unction at Baptism, 275; 
at Confirmation, 283; of 
the sick, 295, 302 

Uniformity of Public Wor- 
ship, 8 



Use, meaning of the word, 

10 
Use of Sarum, 10 

V 

Vannes, Council of, 8 

Veil, in Matrimony, 293; 
Churching of Women, 310 

Teni Creator ^ 316 

Verses, 68 

Versicles, 109, 129 

Vestments, 33, 36 

Virgin Mazy, Visitation of, 
82 ; Nativity o^ 87 ; Con- 
caption oi^ 93 ; InyocatioD 
of, 12 

Visitation of the Sick, 295 

Voluntary, after second les- 
son, 123 

W 

Wafeb, 260 

Water mixed with the wine, 

260 
Water, sanctification of, 271 
Wed, meaning of the word, 

290 
Weeks, feast of, 203 
Whitsunday, 202 
WilHam HL, 56 
Worship, meaning of the 

word, 290 



THE END. 
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